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j\  WAsjima'io.N,  D.  C  March  loth,  1890. 
..ui  Editor  : 

Please  publish  the  above  Call.  The  time  is  so 
short  I  need  the  help  of  all  papers  friendly  to  the 
effort  for  Civilizing  and  Christianising  the  Eskimos  of 
Alaska. 

If  convenient  to  call  Editorial  attention  to  it> 
please  do  so. 

Very  Truly  Yours, 

SHELDON  JACKSON. 
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CHRISTIAN  TEACHERS  WANTED 

FOR  MISSION  SCHOOLS  AMONG 
THE  ESKIMOS  OF  ARCTIC  ALASKA . 

An  unexpected  opportunity  offers  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Mission  School 
among  the  Eskimos  at  Point  Barrow,  and 
also  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 

Point  Barrow  is  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  mainland  of  the  continent. 

it  has  a  permanent  population  of  about 
500  Eskimos.  Last  summer  the  Govern¬ 
ment  erected  at  that  point  a  Refuge  sta¬ 
tion  for  ship  wrecked  whalers.  During 
the  summer  there  are  1500  to  2000  sailors 
of  the  whaling  fleet  in  the  vicinity. 
This  season  20  of  these  men  are  winter¬ 
ing  there. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Berings 
Strait,  is  the  westernmost  point  of  the 
mainland  of  the  continent.  It  has  a 
permanent  population  of  about  300 
Eskimos  with  no  white  men. 

Luring  tne  summer  season,  hundreds 
of  the  nomad  Eskimos  of  the  interior, 
visit  these  points  for  the  purpose  of 
trade.  The  coming  of  these  strangers 
greatly  increases  the  influence  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  work  at  the  station. 

At  each  of  these  stations  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  a  comfortable  one  story  frame 
building;  containing  a  school  room  in 
one  end,  and  a  teachers’  residence  in  the 
other. 

The  schools  are  to  be  taught  in  English. 
As  the  people  have  never  had  schools 
and  know  no  English,  the  schools  will  for 
a  long  time  to  come  be  in  the  primary 
grade. 

There  is  no  communication  with  the 
outside  world  except  once  a  year, ships  ar¬ 
riving  and  departing  in  mid-summer. 

For  the  first  year  at  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  it  is  advisable  that  a  male  teacher 
go  without  his  family. 

At  Point  Barrow,  the  teacher  should 
be  a  married  man  without  children,  and 
can  take  his  wife  with  him. 

The  teachers  should  be  of  good  sound 
health,  and  from  28  to  40  years  of  age. 

The  teachers  should  be  prepared  to  re¬ 
main  at  least  two  years. 
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As  they  will  need  to  leave  home  next 
May,  prompt  action  will  be  required. 
The  work  being  both  educational  and 
missionary,  applicants  will  send  not  only 
certificates  as  to  their  aptness  as  teachers 
hut  also  testimonials  from  their  pastor 
or  others  as  to  their  Christian  Activity. 

The  rigors  of  the  Arctic  Winter,  and 
the  self-denial  and  patience  required  in 
dealing  with  the  natives,  demands  a 
Missionary  SPIRIT  in  the  teachers. 
None  otherjwill  succeed  or  be  willing  to 
remain  there,  even  if  sent, 


These  Schools  will  be  Government 
“Contract  Schools”  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Address  all  applications  with  accom¬ 
panying  papers.to  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son.  ^  .N'ittfch uShraf  ty  N.  W.,  Washing- 

A  similar  “Contract  School”  under 
the  management  of  the  Protestant  Epis-  v  ^ 
copal  Missionary  Society,  will  be  estsb-  yD 
lished  at  Point  Hope,  Alaska.  Applica-  } 
tions  for  this  latter  should  be  addressed 
to  Wm.  G.  Low,  102  Brodway  New  York.  * 
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THE  INDIANS. 


FROM  OUR  ALASKA  MISSIONARIES. 


“We  arrived  at  Port  Clarence,  Alaska,  to-day,  [July  3d],  and  found  Dr. 
Jackson  here  on  the  revenue  cutter  Bear.  To-morrow  we  go  with  him  to 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  proceed  to  help  in  the  erection  of  our  house. 

“By  the  blessing  of  Providence,  we  have  had  a  pleasant  and  prosperous 
voyage.  There  is  still  considerable  snow  on  the  mountains,  but  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  very  pleasant,  not  unlike  that  of  a  crisp  October  day  in  New 
York. 

“We  found  some  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  whalers  in  this  port  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  supplies  of  coal  and  provisions  brought  by  our  ship.  There 
were  also  two  or  three  hundred  Eskimos  encamped  on  the  beach,  who 
were  engaged  in  trading  with  the  whalers.  We  have  been  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  appearance  of  these  natives,  many -of  whom  are  from  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales.  They  have  very  bright,  intelligent  faces,  and  seem  to  be 


very  friendly  in  point  of  disposition.  Although  we  still  hear  stories  of 
ferocity  on  the  part  of  the  Eskimos  at  the  Cape,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
they  are  exaggerated,  and  hope  by  the  blessing  of  God  to  avoid  any  serious 
trouble  with  them.” 


RESCUE  OF  AN  INDIAN  BOY  FROM  THE  TORTURE  OF 

ALASKA  SAVAGES. 

( Special  to  the  New  York  Herald). 

Captain  William  Brown  arrived  in  San  Francisco  yesterday  with  a  seven- 
year-old  Indian  boy  whom  he  recently  rescued  from  death  in  the  heart  of 
Alaska  after  an  exciting  fight  with  the  savages.  Captain  Brown  said  that, 
while  traveling  through  the  wild  region  of  Alaska,  he  heard  that  a  little 
Indian  boy  was  about  to  be  burned  at  the  stake  for  witchcraft. 

The  tribe  had  been  attacked  with  “la  grippe,”  which  the  medicine  man 
could  not  cure,  and  the  boy,  who  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  was 
charged  with  being  in  league  with  the  devil  to  thwart  the  effect  of  his 
medicine.  After  the  deliberations  of  the  council  the  father  agreed  to  the 
boy’s  death.  There  was  but  one  escape  for  the  boy.  If  the  old  medicine 
man,  who  was  himself  sick,  did  not  die,  the  boy  should  live,  but  mean¬ 
while  the  little  fellow  was  bound  to  a  stake  for  seven  days  during  very 
severe  weather,  with  nothing  to  cover  him. 

It  was  believed  that  the  more  terrible  his  suffering  the  sooner  the  devil 
would  be  brought  to  terms,  and  the  medicine  man  cured.  On  the  eighth 
day,  the  old  doctor  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  it  was  resolved  to  burn  the 
boy  alive.  All  the  preparations  were  made.  Fires  were  to  be  lighted  on 
the  following  morning  at  sunrise.  Savage  devils  were  already  singing 
death  songs  when  the  captain  and  his  men  arrived  in  the  neighborhood. 
Hidden  by  the  darkness  of  the  forest,  Captain  Brown  and  his  men  crept 
forward  on  their  hands  and  knees.  They  saw  the  boy  tied  amid  the  fagots, 
and  the  black  savages  lying  around  him.  When  the  savages  went  to  sleep, 
the  captain  crawled  up  to  the  boy  and  cut  him  loose.  The  lad  remained 
perfectly  quiet.  Suddenly  one  of  the  Indians  awakened  and  gave  the 
alarm.  The  captain’s  force  rushed  in  with  cocked  revolvers  and  over¬ 
powered  the  savages.  He  then  retreated  with  the  boy  to  the  river,  where 
the  party  embarked  by  the  first  steamer. 


Alaska’s  Show  at  tha^Fair. 

Alaska  is  going  to  have  an  c  chibit  of  its  own 
at  the  world’s  fair  in  Chicago.  Mt  will  include 
among  other  things  a  very  co  plete  collection 
illustrating  the  arts  and  industries  of  the 
natives.  Ivory  carvings  from  whale  and  wal¬ 
rus  teeth,  furs,  costumes,  cnnoes  and  numer- 
ous  other  things  of  interest  v  ill  be  displayed. 

mere  will  be  a  mining  show  representing 
the  gold  and  silver  productions  of  Alaska.  The 
nsheneu  of  Uncle  Sam’s  arctic  province  will 
also  have  an  important  place  in  the  exhibit. 
Seals,  walrus  and  other  marine  beasts  of  that 
region  will  be  included  in  the  assemblage  of 
curiosities,  and  the  methods  and  weapons  by 
which  they  are  killed  will  be  shown.  The  fishes 
ol  those  waters  will  be  illustrated  by  stuffed 
specimens  from  the  great  salmon  of  various 
species  to  the  candle  fish,  which  the  people  use 
a  ught  with  a  wick  stuck  through  it. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  exhibit  will 
be  furnished  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com¬ 
pany,  which  has  quite  an  extensive  Alaskan 
museum  in  San  Francisco.  Most  of  the  objects 
contained  in  this  collection  have  been  gathered 
during  years  past  by  captains  in  the  employ  of 
the  great  fur-trading  concern.  The  museum 
will  be  transported  practically  entire  to  Chi- 


Indians  in  Alaska. 

New  York,  October  4.— Secretary  M.  E. 
Strelby,  of  the  American  Missionary  Associ¬ 
ation,  received  a  telegram  this  afternoon 
from  W.  T.  Harris,  commissioner  of  tbe 
Hureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  that 
H.  R.  Thornton,  a  missionary,  had  been  killed 
by  the  natives  at  Capo  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
that  Mrs.  Thornton  had  arrived  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 


.  . . 111  men  co  taae 

charge  of  the  station  at  Cape  Prince  of 
"  ales  under  the  auspices  of  Congregational 
society.  Among  35,000  Esquimaux  Indians  he 
was  t!  o  only  white  man  there.  He  had com- 

a^yea'r  lt  °Q  Wltb  tLl0  0U3ide  world  only  once 

Mr.  Thornton  returned  last  year  and  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Neda  Pratt,  of  Auburn,  Me.,  who 
f oi  some  time  been  a  city  missionary 
aceoinPauiod  >>im  to  Alaska.  Mr 
Thorn  ton  s  worii  was  educational,  and  bo 
had  a  .-cboolhouse  that  was  full  duringeverv 
twenty  four  hours  for  six  months  in  tno  year 
when  there  is  no  night  there.  He  was  thiVtv- 

0f  aFe*  v,as  Dorrl  i!1  Hampden- 
kidney,  \a.,  and  was  widely  known  ia  this 
city  as  a  charmiuif  Kontlenaau.  '  " 

IUCOC  VAV null-,  I r  ^  — 

mission^ry/thornton  murdered. 

_  u 

cd  by  Natives  of  Alaska 
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on  August  20. 


LEWISTON,  Me.,  Oct.  4. — A  telegram  was 
received  yesterday  by  the  friends  of  Mis¬ 
sionary  Harrison  R.  Thornton  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  town  of  Auburn,  who  has  been  with 
his  wife  in  Alaska  since  April,  1892,  saying 
that  he  was  shot  and  killed  by  natives  Au¬ 
gust  20  last,  and  that  Mrs.  Thornton  had 
embarked  for  San  Francisco  with  the  re- 
[  mains,  en  route  to  Auburn. 


Murdered  in  Alaska. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  today  re¬ 
ceived  a  telegram  from  Capt.  Munger,  an- 
manding  the  revenue  steamer  Corwin,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  arrival  of  that  vessel  at  San 
Francisco  yesterday  afternoon  from  Bering 
sea,  having  on  board  Mrs.  Thornton,  widow 
of  Mr.  H.  R.  Thornton,  late  government 
teacher  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  at  Bering 
S  straits,  who  was  murdered  by  Indians 
August  19.  Mr.  Thornton  is  one  of  the 
teacher  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Bering 
son,  commissioner  of  education  for  Alaska, 
and  has  served  in  that  capacity  for  about 
two  winters.  No  particulars  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  occurrence  have  been  received  at  thf 
department. 


Butchered  in  His  Wife’s 
Presence. 

■  *  J. _ _  ■  * 


It 


Rum-Crazed  Esquimaux  Slay 
a  Teacher. 


Tragic  Fate  of  a  Young  Missionary 
at  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales. 
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The  Ranger,  which  arrived  in  port  on 
Sunday  from  Oonalaska,  brought  a  letter 
to  ex-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  James 
D.  Thornton,  conveying  the  melancholy 
tidings  that  his  nephew,  Harrison  R. 
Thornton,  had  been  killed  by  Esquimaux 
Indians  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  t 

The  letter  was  written  by  the  murdered 
man’s  wife,  and  contained  few  particulars  j1 
save  that  the  tragedy  occurred  at  night 
and  in  her  presence.  She  only  saved  her 
life  by  seeking  the  protection  of  some 
friendly  Indians,  who  conveyed  her  to  the 
shelter  of  W.  T.  Lopp,  her  husband’s 
assistant  in  teaching  the  missionary  school 
at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  Mr.  Lopp  was 
some  fifty  miles  distant  when  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
ton  was  murdered. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  murder  was  com- 1 
mitted  by  drunken  Indians.  Ever  since  j 
Mr.  Thornton  went  to  Alaska  £o  teach  a 
missionary  sqhool  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
he  has  waged  determined  war  against  the\ 
sale  of  liquor  to  Indians.  His  efforts  to  1 
put  the  traffic  down  aroused  the  hatred  of 
the  traders  engaged  in  the  business  an 
also  inflamed  the  dissolute  Indians. 

Mr.  Thornton  accused  Captain  Healey, 
commander  of  the  revenue  steamer  Rush, 
of  conniving  at  the  liquor  traffic  with  the 
Indians  in  the  Arctic,  and  had  complained 
to  the  Washington  authorities  of  the  man-  ; 
ner  in  which  Captain  Healey  acted.  ! 

Mr.  Thornton  was  the  founder  and  : 
editor  of  the  unique  journal,  the  Eskimo  • 
Bulletin ,  a  description  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Chronicle  not  long  since. 

In  the  first  number  of  his  paper  he  vig¬ 
orously  denounced  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
Indians,  and  said  that  it  was  endangering 
the  lives  of  the  white  people  at  the  iso¬ 
lated  Indian  mission  schools.  Appa¬ 
rently  his  words  were  prophetic,  for  he 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  insensate  rage 
of  the  drunken  savages. 

Mrs.  Thornton  took  passage  on  the  Cor¬ 
win,  which  is  expected  to  arrive  here  to¬ 
day!  She  would  have  come  on  the 
Ranger,  but  there  were  no  other  women 
on  board.  On  the  Corwin  she  has  the 
solace  and  companionship  of  Captain 
Monger’s  daughter.  The  tone  of  her  let¬ 
ter  indicates  that  she  is  almost  crazed  by 
the  sudden  and  tragic  fate  which  has  over¬ 
taken  her  husband. 

She  had  only  been  married  about  a  year, 
and  heartily  sympathized  with  her  hus¬ 
band  in  his  plans  for  educating  and  up¬ 
lifting  the  Indians  of  Alaska.  She  assisted 
him  in  his  teaching  and  taught  the  Indian 
girls  man}  useful  domestic  arts. 
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OUR  ALASKA  MISSION. 

Cheering  Letter  from  the  Missionaries. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska,  Aug.  29,  1890. 

Your  readers  have  heard,  we  suppose,  by  this  time,  how  the  God  of  our 
fathers  has  watched  over  us  and  preserved  us  in  health  and  safety  amid  all 
the  reported  dangers  that  were  said  to  attend  our  mission. 

We  left  San  Francisco  June  6,  1890,  on  the  “  Jeanie,”  the  whaling  ten¬ 
der  that  carries  yearly  supplies  to  the  Arctic  fleet,  touched  Nanaimo,  B.  C., 
j  to  take  on  a  cargo  of  coal  and  lumber,  and  reached  Port  Clarence,  fifty 
miles  south  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  afternoon  of  July  3d. 

Our  trip  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  we  received  very  courteous,  treatment 
from  Capt.  Porter,  who  commanded  the  “Jeanie,”  and  from,  his  officers; 
thus  compensating  us  in  some  measure  for  the  lack  of  very  suitable  accom¬ 
modations  on  board  a  vessel  which  was  not  built  for  carrying  passengers. 

We  had  the  pleasure  on  the  voyage  of  being  fellow-passengers  with  I  r. 
L.  M.  Stevenson  of  Ohio,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Driggs  of  New  York.  The  former 
was  on  his  way  to  begin  a  mission  at  Point  Barrow,  and  the  latter  had  ac- 
,  cepted  the  same  call  for  Point  Hope.  At  both  places  trading  stations  had 
already  been  established.  _ _  -  -  - 


(SsJt. 


Capt.  C.  E.  Weeks  of  San  Francisco,  a  veteran  whaling  captain,  was 
also  a  passenger  on  board  the  “  Jeanie,”  and  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  valua¬ 
ble  information  about  the  Eskimo  natives,  but  some  of  it  was  decid¬ 
edly  calculated  to  make  our  hair  stand  on  end.  Among  other  things,  he 
told  us  that  in  1877  a  brig  that  had  anchored  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
was  boarded  by  the  natives  and  that  the  Captain  and  crew  escaped  with 
their  lives  only  after  shooting  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  dead  on  the  spot, 
and  that  since  that  time  the  place  had  been  avoided  by  white  men  as  if 
plague-stricken.  We  determined,  however,  to  prosecute  our  mission — 
trusting  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  the  natives  by  a  mild  and  peaceful  be¬ 
havior,  and  leave  the  rest  in  the  hands  of  Him  without  whose  knowledge 
and  consent  no  sparrow  falls. 

Almost  as  soon  as  we  anchored  in  Port  Clarence,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  who  was  in  the  port  on  the  United  States  Revenue  Cutter  “Bear,” 
came  on  board.  As  your  readers  doubtless  know,  he  is  the  efficient  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Education  in  Alaska.  He  had  come  up  on  purpose  to  see  the 
three  projected  mission  stations  established.  He  said  he  wanted  us  to  go 
up  to  the  Cape  with  him  on  the  following  day,  and  assist  in  building  the 
mission  house,  which  we  were  to  occupy.  It  turned  out,  however,  that 
only  one  of  us  could  be  accommodated  on  the  “  Bear.”  After  consultation 
we  mutually  agreed  that  Brother  Lopp  should  stay  behind  and  superintend 
the  transfer  of  our  supplies  and  coal  to  one  of  the  whaling  vessels,  and 
that  Brother  Thornton  should  accompany  Dr.  Jackson  to  the  Cape.  On  the 
morning  of  July  4th,  the  “Bear”  steamed  up  to  the  Cape — anchoring 
about  12:30  p.  m.  Mr.  Thornton  was  very  courteously  received  by  Capt. 
Healy  of  the  “Bear,”  as  a  guest  in  his  cabin,  pending  the  construction  of 
the  house  and  •  the  arrival  of  our  stores.  After  luncheon  a  boat  was  low¬ 
ered,  and  Dr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Thornton  entered  to  go  ashore. 

Brother  Thornton  could  not  help  wondering  how  it  would  feel  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head  and  eaten  while  half  alive  ;  but  as  the  Doctor  showed 
no  signs  of  nervousness,  he  determined  not  to  show  the  white  feather  him¬ 
self.  The  natives  received  them  with  manifestations  of  excited  curiosity,  but 
apparently  in  no  hostile  spirit.  Several  sites  for  the  house  were  inspected, 
one  chosen,  and  as  there  was  no  night  to  hinder  the  work,  the  ground  was 
1  broken  and  the  sills  for  the  house  laid  in  their  places. 

Capt.  Haverside,  of  the  schooner  “Oscar  and  Hattie,”  had  already 
landed  the  lumber,  and  the  next  morning  (Saturday)  the  work  was  pushed 
rapidly  forward.  In  addition  to  the  four  men  with  Capt.  Haverside, 
five  carpenters  were  furnished  by  the  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Whaling 
Company,  then  rendezvoused  at  Port  Clarence,  and  Capt.  Healy  was  so 
kind  as  to  let  us  have  a  carpenter  and  four  men  from  the  “Bear.”  On 
Sunday  we  rested,  full  of  thanks  to  God  for  the  safe  and  successful  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  work. 

On  the  10th  Mr.  Lopp  arrived  on  board  the  “Orca,”  and  thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  Capt.  Garvin  of  this  vessel,  and  Capt.  Weeks  of  the  “Thrasher,” 
our  stores  were  safely  landed. 

On  Saturday,  the  14th,  the  house  was  so  far  completed  that  we  could 
find  shelter  for  ourselves  and  stores,  which  the  natives  had  carried  up  from 
the  beach  for  us.  The  “  Bear  ”  steamed  away,  the  other  vessels  having  al¬ 
ready  sailed  north,  and  we  were  left  alone  with  about  five  hundred  Es¬ 
kimo. 

As  the  natives  had  never  seen  an  American  house  before  and  were  not 
accustomed  to  being  excluded  from  each  other’s  dwelling,  they  began 
hammering  away  at  our  doors  and  windows  at  a  very  lively  rate.  We 
put  our  rifle,  shot-gun  and  revolvers  where  they  could  see  them,  in  order 

to  impress  them  with  the  idea  that  we  were  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 

« —  —  ■  ' — 

Then  we  went  out  and  talked  to  them  by  means  of  a  few  words  we  had 
learned  and  many  signs,  and  did  our  best  to  pacify  them,  promising  them 
we  would  allow  them  to  enter  after  awhile. 

Whether  they  were  impressed  by  our  show  of  force  or  really  had  no  in- 


Mr.  Thornton,  the  nuirderM  man,  vras 
a  man  of  high  scholarly  attainments.  Ho| 
was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  V  ir¬ 
ginia,  of  which  his  brother,  Professor 
William  IP.  Thornton,  is  now  the  presi¬ 
dent. 

His  father,  Colonel  John  T.  Thornton, 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Antietam.  Mr. 
Thornton  had  rare  linguistic  skill  and 
was  making  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
Alaskan  Indian  tongues.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  engaged  in  writing  a 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Esquimau 
language.  His  murder  leaves  thi  >  valu¬ 
able  work  incompleted,  and  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  some  time  before  another  compe¬ 
tent  scholar  takes  it  up. 

It  was  principally  as  a  student  that  Mr. 
Thornton  went  to  Alaska.  He  was  pro¬ 
foundly  interested  in  the  Esquimaux  and 
was  making  a  searching  inquiry  into  their 
manners,  customs  and  religious  beliefs 
with  a  view  to  tracing  their  origin  and 
ascertaining  the  root  of  their  language. 
He  had  discovered  that  the  Esquimaux 
tongue  was  the  only  language  except  the 
Greek  and  Sanskrit  which  possesses  three 
numbers  —  singular,  plural  and  mixed. 
This  discovery  has  aroused  much  interest 
in  scholastic  circles  and  drew  attention  to 
Mr.  Thornton  and  the  character  of  his 
studies  in  the  Arctic.  It  was  confidently 
expected  that  he  would  make  some  valu¬ 
able  contributions  to  science  as  a  result  of 
his  studies.  Now  that  he  has  become  the 
victim  of  the  pernicious  traific  in  rum 
with  Indians  this  expectation  will  not  be 
fulfilled. 

The  murdered  teacher’s  paper,  the  Es¬ 
kimo  Bulletin,  is  the  oddest  thing  in  the 
newspaper  line,  ever  published.  It  is  ^ 
printed  by  the7  hektograpli  process,  and 
was  issued  once  a  year.  It  is  the  only 
newspaper  printed  within  the  Arctic  cir¬ 
cle.  The  account  of  it  published  in 
the  Chronicle  was  reprinted  in  East¬ 
ern  papers  and  excited  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  Since  it  appeared 
Judge  Thornton  has  received  sev¬ 
eral  letters  from  collectors  inquiring 
how  copies  of  the  Bulletin  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  paper  will  probably  be  sus¬ 
pended  now  that  its  editor  has  been  slain. 

If  it  is  true  that  liquor  was  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Thornton’s  being  assassinated  there  j 
will  probably  be  an  official  inquiry  into 
Captain  Healey’s  methods  in  the  Arctic. 
The  dead  man  had  a  very  poor  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Rush’s  commander,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  freely  regarding  that 
officer’s  conduct.  He  directly  charged 


that  Healey,  instead  of  enforcing  the  law, 
was  really  setting  the  law  at  defiance  and 
conniving  at  a  lawless  traffic  which  was 
degrading  the  Indians  and  endangering 
the  safety  of  the  whites.  He  sent  written 
charges  against  Healey  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  said  that  the  proof  of 
that  officer’s  misdoing  was  easily  ac¬ 
cessible.  Whether  the  authorities  in¬ 
tended  to  make  any  further  inquiry  is  not 
known,  but  if  liquor  is  responsible  for 
Thornton’s  murder  it  is  likely  that 
Healey’s  conduct  in  the  Arctic  will  come 

in  for  an  investigation. 

-  . . . . .  '  . — - 


ALASKANS  MURDER  A  MISSIONARY. 


IT  P  Thnrntnn 


it.  _  HX at 


Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 


Seoretary  M.  E.  Btrelby  of  the  American  Mis¬ 
sionary  Association  received  a  telegram  yester¬ 
day  from  W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  announc¬ 
ing  that  H.  K.  Xhornton,  who  was  In  charge  of 


the  missionary  station  at  Capo  Prince  of  Wales 
tin  *^a’c  under  th®  auspioes  of  the  Congreira- 
Aug*  if0016*7'  Wl*8  murdered  by  the  natives 

„  Jhl®  Infor“atlon  was  based  on  a  dispatoh  re- 
celved  from  Capt  Crawford  of  the  revenue  out- 

with  th  ,whloh  has  arrived  at  San  Pranolsoo 
with  the  widow  of  Mr.  Thornton. 

th-1*0  ^8slonary  Society  regards  this  as  one  of 

missionary  fleM  ^Mr^  Thornto°C°UrreC1  in  the 

outsldeTorld  oSlv “d  ®ommuntcatlon  with  the 

the  Indians.  "  1  K  weU  received  by 

htiss  ^t^year  and  married 

connected  with  the  MiSin^6"  w£°  bad  been 

wa,  engaged  in  th^wo^ofOdTcaUnv^ho 

WMrC\w,e.'‘  00  ■“*»•“«&  “IC"’ 

a^assasi/^  <%,  *• 

andzeaL  “  a  man  °r  great  energy 

’edOPhat 
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THE  MURDER  OF  MR.  THORNTON. 


No  Charges  Will  Be  Brought-Thornton  *s 
Lack  of  Diplomacy. 

tt^1  m*er  haS  been  received  in  Boston  from 
H.  K.  Inornton,  the  missionary  who  was 
murdered  recently  by  Indians  at  Cape 
Innce  of  Wales,  Alaska.  The  letter,  dated 
August  17,  was  brought  by  the  widow  of 
the  murdered  man.  It  says  that  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  in  great  peril,  having  been  re¬ 
peatedly  insulted  and  molested  by  natives 
It  also  charges  Capt.  M.  A.  Healy,  of  the 
revenue  cutter  Bear,  with  having  refused 
assistance  and  protection.  Mr.  Thornton 
who,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  minister,  was 
employed  by  the  American  Missionary  As¬ 
sociation.  One  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  said 
to  the  Mail  and  Expressman  to-day 
“Mr.  Thornton  was  a  Southerner  and  in¬ 
clined  to  be  a  little  imperious  in  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  natives.  They  naturally  re¬ 
sented  this.  He  also  had  some  difficulty 
with  Capt.  Healy  and  the  latter  sailed 
away  north  and  when  he  returned  Mr 
Thornton  had  been  killed.  Capt.  Healy 
buried  Mr.  Thornton  and  brought  his 
widow  back  in  the  Bear.  He  acted  through¬ 
out  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  I  know 
for  a  fact  that  no  charges  will  be  brought 
against  the  Captain  at  Washington.  Sec¬ 
retary  Streiby,  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  has  the  highest  regard  for 
Capt.  Healy. 

“Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  with  whom  I 
talked  yesterday,  told  me  that  he  had 
warned  Mr.  Thornton  that  he  would  get 
into  trouble  unless  he  modified  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  natives.  Not  that  Mr.  Thornton 
was  not  a  most  excellent  man,  but  he  was 
not  diplomatic  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Indians.  As  you  know,  the  cause  of  the 
murder  was  the  dismissal  from  school  of 


three  Indian  lads.  They  killed  Thornton  In 
revenge.  To  show  you  that  the  natives  har¬ 
bor  no  ill  will  two  of  the  lads  were  in¬ 
stantly  executed  and  the  third  will  be  as 
soon  as  he  is  caught.  The  society  will  send 
another  teacher  and  he  will  he  perfectly 
safe.” 


tention  of  breaking  in,  we  cannot  tell,  even  yet.  They  continued  to  batter 
at  our  door  for  several  days  and  nights.  Beginning  with  the  first  day, 
however,  we  made  it  a  point  to  take  them  through  the  house  in  squads  of 
four  or  five  and  show  them  whatever  we  thought  would  interest  them,  and 
in  a  week  the  battering  nuisance  was  almost  abated. 

The  natives  are  peaceable,  friendly  and  intelligent,  instead  of  ferocious, 
hostile  and  stupid,  as  we  were  led  to  expect.  We  do  not  now  entertain  any 
fear  of  violence  from  them,  and  they  already  seem  attached  to  us.  The 
shooting  of  so  many,  recorded  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  letter,  must 
have  been  perpetrated  through  a  misunderstanding  of  their  character  and 
intentions  ;  even  the  children  of  those  killed  at  that  time  show  no  signs  of 
hostility  towards  us. 

In  appearance  they  are  a  fine  looking  set  of  people— robust  and  healthy 
—  something  like  very  good  looking  mulattoes,  but  with  better  features,  and 
often  brilliant  color.  In  school  they  show  as  much  intelligence  as  white 
children  would  under  similar  circumstances.  We  now  have  sixty-five  pupils 
enrolled,  although  five-sixths  of  the  population  are  absent  on  trading  voy¬ 
ages.  In  fall,  winter  and  spring  we  think  we  shall  have  at  least  three  hun¬ 
dred  pupils.  This  is  the  largest  settlement  on  the  coast  and  would  form 
a  valuable  center  of  missionary  work  for  the  neighboring  settlements — at 
Port  Clarence,  the  Diomedes  Islands  (middle  of  Strait)  Katzebue  Sound, 

|  Kings  Island,  etc. 

The  stories  about  their  filth  and  bevermined  condition  have  been  very 
much  exaggerated.  Even  their  notions  about  chastity  are  not  as  loose  as 
often  represented.  Their  worst  vice  is  drunkenness,  and  if  whiskey  could 
be  kept  off  the  trading  vessels,  they  would  compare  favorably  with  a  similar 
number  of  average  Caucasians. 

So  far  as  we  can  see  now,  they  have  no  notion  of  a  God,  or  a  future  life, 
such  as  we  can  picture  to  ourselves,  full  of  bright  promise  even  for  the  most 
wretched  on  earth. .  We  begin  school  every  day  with  prayer,  and  they  seem 
impressed  by  the  observance ;  but  of  course  we  have  not  mastered  the  lan¬ 
guage  sufficiently  in  a  month  and  a  half  to  give  them  even  a  rudimentary 
idea  of  our  holy  religion.  We  hope  and  think  we  shall  be  able  to  tell  a  dif¬ 
ferent  story  next  summer. 

The  children  are  very  sweet  and  attractive.  We  have  never  seen  any 
signs  of  a  fight  or  even  a  quarrel  among  them  ;  nor  have  we  seen  any  of 
them  show  any  inclination  to  disobey  their  parents — a  most  remarkable 
fact,  we  think.  They  dress  mostly  in  deer  and  seal  skins.  The  women 
wear  close  fitting  trousers  and  long  cloaks — differing  but  slightly  from  those 
of  the  men.  In  summer  many  of  them  wear  cloaks  made  of  cotton  drilling. 

Instead  of  hats  they  have  hoods  attached  to  their  cloaks  ;  but  in  good 
weather  they  generally  go  bare-headed. 

We  have  had  only  one  case  of  theft — in  that  instance  the  stolen  article 
— a  butcher  knife — was  returned  to  us  ;  and  to  judge  from  his  behavior, 
the  young  man  is  sincerely  repentant. 

Whenever  we  have  more  work  than  we  can  do  we  employ  them,  and 
find  them  as  good  laborers  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances. 
We  think  our  strict  adherence  to  our  word  in  paying  them  for  such  work 
has  set  them  a  good  example,  and  produced  a  favorable  impression.  We 
I  have  them  in  to  sit  with  us,  show  them  illustrated  books  and  magazines 
teach  them  to  sing,  lend  them  our  tools,  teach  them  out-door  American 
games,  encourage  neatness  and  cleanliness  and  discourage  the  reverse,  take 
them  with  us  duck-hunting,  employ  them  to  assist  us  collect  drift-wood, 
and  try  in  every  way  to  win  their  esteem  and  confidence,  in  which  we  are 
'  thankful  to  say,  we  have  in  a  good  measure,  succeeded. 

The  summer  climate  here  is  very  pleasant — the  temperature  ranging  be¬ 
tween  450  and  550.  There  is  a  miniature  glacier  a  few  hundred  yards 
away,  from  which  we  get  ice  for  a  refrigerator  we  have  dug  in  the  frozen 
bottom  of  our  cellar  ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  snow  has  disappeared  and  in  its 
stead  are  moss,  grass  and  beautiful  wild  flowers. 

For  scenery,  we  have  the  sea  breaking  in  heavy: surf  on  the  beach  in 


b  front  of  us,  with  three  bold  islands  and  East  Cape  lifting  themselves  about 
three,  hundred  feet  above  the  water  in  the  blue  distance.  Back  of  us  the 
Kinyan  range,  about  1,500  ft.  high,  from  which  we  can  see  on  a  clear  day  a 
long  stretch  of  the  Siberian  coast.  To  the  North,  the  “tundra  ”  or  marshy 
plain,  bestudded  with  hundreds  of  little  fresh  water  lakes  that  glisten  like 
silver,  mirrors  in  the  sunlight. 

For  food  we  have  canned  goods,  ducks,  geese,  grouse,  snipe,  plover, 
woodcock,  salmon  and  other  fish,  and  in  winter  reindeer  venison,  walrus 
beef,  seal  steak,  and  bear  roast. 

Our  house  consists  of  a  school-room,  bed-room,  store-room,  kitchen, 
hall  and  vestibule.  We  have  been  very  hard  at  work  ever  since  our  ar¬ 
rival,  having  our  stores  and  coal  brought  up  from  the  beach,  putting  stout 
inside  shutters  on  all  the  windows,  making  seats  and  desks,  building  a  coal 
and  wood  house  and  digging  a  cellar  under  it,  20x12x4,  collecting  drift¬ 
wood,  doing  our  own  cooking  and  housekeeping,  and  adding  one  by  one 
the  thousand  little  conveniences  that  are  necessary  about  a  home. 

We  are  both  heartily  interested  in  our  work,  and  while  we  are  devoutly 
thankful  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  for  the  signal  manner  in  which 
he  has  blessed  us  so  far,  we  ask  the  prayers  of  our  fellow  Christians  that 
we  may  be  so  endowed  with  wisdom  and  grace  from  on  high  as^to  be 
^  equal  to  the  great  and  responsible  task  that  is  set  before  us. 

H.  R.  Thornton, 

W.  T.  Lopp. 

THE  I 
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A  Dleasant  sociable  was; 
i  cl  e  rj MdisjkpU  /f 

Short  Work  of  M 


Capt.  Healy  of  the  Bear  has  made  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  Treasury  Department  in  regard 
to  the  killing  by  Indians  of  H.  R.  Thornton, 
United  States  government  teacher  at  Point 
Prince  of  Wales,  August  19.  As  soon 
|  as  the  natives  knew  of  the  killing, 
in  which  one  man  and  two  boys’ 

sixteen  years  of  age  were  engag¬ 
ed,  they  sought  out  the  murderers,  caught 
two  and  killed  them.  To  show  their  detesta¬ 
tion  for  the  crime,  they  fed  the  bodies  of 
the  murderers  to  the  dogs.  One  boy  who 
was  simply  an  accessory  escaped.  Mrs. 
Thornton,  the  teacher’s  wife,  was  shown  the 
greatest  consideration  and  was  escorted  to 
the  Reindeer  station,  inany  miles  away. 

The  Thorntons  were  the  only  white  people 
at  Point  Prince  of  Wales.  The  motive  of 
the  murder  was  robbery,  but  after  Mr. 
Thornton  was  killed  the  men  had  not  the 
heart  to  murder  Mrs.  Thornton.  Thornton, 
it  is  said,  was  at  times  very  rough  in  his 
manner,  which  made  him  unpopular.  Both 
of  the  murderers  were  well-known  thieves. 


Missionary  H.  R,  Thornton  Shot  at 
His  Door  with  a  Whaling  Gun. 


OUR  ALASKA  MISSION— ITS  GREAT  SUCCESS. 

We  gladly  give  many  pages  of  this  number  of  the  Missionary  to  the 
interesting  and  encouraging  letter  from  our  missionaries  in  Alaska.  It  is 
1  *  more  than  a  year  since  our  young  friends,  Messrs.  Thornton  and  Lopp, 
went  to  this  extreme  limit  of  the  continent  and  were  left  there  alone  in  a 
land  about  which  soumany  frightful  stories  have  been  told  of  the  cruelty  of 
the  people.  It  is  true  that  the  first  report  that  came  back  on  the  ship  that 
landed  the  missionaries  was  favorable.  Still  the  narrative  shows  how  often 
they  were  driven  almost  to  the  verge  of  despair,  how  their  courage  and  their 
prudence  were  tested,  and  that  God  was  their  only  and  all-sufficient  help. 
But  with  all  these  dangers  and  drawbacks  the  school  has  been  a  marked 
success.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  reports  that  it  is  the  largest  school  in  Alas¬ 
ka.  We  commend  the  sketch  to  our  readers.  They  will  be  interested 

Iin  the  pictures  of  this  strange  people — their  manners,  dwellings,  govern¬ 
ment,  vices,  virtues,  and  the  hope  of  their  advancement. 

The  missionaries  have  given  us  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  where  they  are  located.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  what  little 
wealth  can  suffice.  We  append  the  statement  : 

TOTAL  WEALTH  OF  AN  ALASKA  VILLAGE. 

Number  of  dogs,  175  ;  hunting  sleds,  47  ;  freight  sleds,  56  ;  igloos 
(houses),  69  ;  canoes,  51;  kyaks,  14;  breach-loading  rifles,  67  ;  muzzle 
loading  rifles,  46;  breach-loading  shotguns,  5  ;  muzzle-loading  shotguns, 
34  ;  revolvers,  27  ;  axes  (mostly  old),  59  ;  pickaxes,  6. 

Estimated  value  of  dogs  and  personal  property  mentioned,  $2,497. 

I  IB  II  « 


THE  BODY  ALL  NIGHT. 


NATIVES  LYNCH  THE  BOY  SLAYERS. 


(Special  to  The  World.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Oct.  4. -The  revenue 
cutter  Corwin,  which  arrived  from  the  Behring 
J,?a  yesfcntay.  brought  Mrs.  Harrison  R 
Thornton,  widow  of  the  nephew  of  ex- Justice 
Thornton,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State. 

-Irs.  Thornton’s  husband  was  a  linguist, 
and  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies  accepted 
eighteen  months  ago  the  post  of  teacher  in  the 

!Ch°0!  at  Cape  Pri:lce  of  Wales, 
bin  T1*°™ton’  then  a  bride,  accompanied 
m,  and  when  last  heard  from  both  were  con¬ 
sent,  though  Mr.  Harrison’s  letters  were  full 
of  complaints  concerning  the  difficulties  in  his 

tit?  f?  116  laCk  °f  aid  he  tll0uoht  he  was  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  from  the  Government.  In  ad- 

teaching  beset  about  protecting  the 

ZZ  ?  PUPUS  from  the  ovil  influences  of 
hance  traders,  whose  principal  stock  for  bar¬ 
ter  was  liquor. 

ve?v  h®  became  involved  in  a  contro¬ 

versy  with  the  commander  of  one  of  the  reve- 
ue  cutters,  whom  he  charged  with  dereliction 
m  not  devoting  more  time  to  the  suppression  of 
the  illegal  traffic.  This  made  him  some  ene¬ 
mies  among  the  natives.  Encouraged  by  their 
parents,  some  of  Mr.  Thornton’s  pupils  re¬ 
belled  and  early  last  month  the  conduct  of 
three  boys  became  so  bad  that  they  threatened 
to  demoralize  the  school.  To  prevent  thorough 
disruption  Mr.  Thornton  expelled  them 


i 
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At  a  council  of  some  of  the  better  Indians 
the  boys  were  ordered  punished,  and  out  of 
revenge  they  murdered  their  teacher. 

At  the  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  were  the 
only  white  persons  at  the  school  settlement, 
W.  T.  Lapp,  the  assistant  teacher,  being  ab¬ 
sent  for  supplies  and  mail.  The  boys  were  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  two 
eldest  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  but  the 
youngest  refused  to  join. 

The  young  conspirators  decided  to  use  an  old 
whaling-gun,  left  there  by  some  hunters.  It 
was  of  enormous  calibre  and  had  been  used  to 
fire  harpoons  and  explosive  bombs.  After  dark 
one  of  the  boys  summoned  Thornton  to  his 
door.  The  other  stood  ready  with  the  gun, 
and  when  the  teacher  appeared  he  pulled  the 
trigger,  sending  a  whaling- iron  entirely 
through  his  body. 

Mrs.  Thornton  was  to  have  been  killed,  but 
the  boys  were  frightened  away  by  her  screams. 
The  Thornton  residence  was  somewhat  iso¬ 
lated  and  her  cries  were  not  heard.  She  passed 
the  night  alone  with  the.  dead  body  of  her 
husband. 

In  the  morning  the  entire  village  was 
aroused.  A  party  of  Indians,  appreciative  of 
the  efforts  Thornton  had  made  in  their  behalf, 
caught  the  boys  and  killed  them  with  stones 
and  spears.  They  did  not  wait  for  a  trial. 

Then  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  boy 
murderers  organized  to  fight  the  vigilance 
committee,  but,  finding  them  strong  and  well 
armed,  gave  up  that  intention  and  went  to  the 
j  Thornton  cottage  to  kill  Mrs.  Thornton.  They 
argued  that  as  two  of  their  number  had  been 
killed  two  of  their  enemies  should  die. 
i  The  vigilance  committee  learned  of  the 
threat  and  stopped  them  on  the  way.  This 
gave  Mrs.  Thornton  time,  and  she  was  assisted 
to  escape  by  a  friendly  Indian  and  his  daugh- 
i  ter,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  who  was  passionately 
fond  of  her.  The  three  embarked  in  a  canoe, 
with  scarcely  a  handful  of  provisions,  for  their 
|  long  journey  down  the  river. 

It  was  three  days  before  Mrs.  Thornton  was 
landed  on  the  coast  at  the  settlement  where 
Mr.  Lapp  had  gone.  For  a  day  or  two  it  was 
feared  she  would  lose  her  reason. 

The  revenue  cutter  Bear  was  due  at  the 
cape  in  about  three  weeks,  but  Mrs.  Thornton 
could  not  wait,  and  gladly  accepted  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  some  of  the  settlers  to  escort  her  down 
the  coast  to  board  the  Corwin  at  Unalaska. 
Mrs.  Thornton  is  now  very  ill  at  Judge  Thorn¬ 
ton’  s  residence  here. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Strieby,  Secretary'  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  received  word  Tuesday 
of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Thornton.  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales  is  1,000  miles  north  of  Sitka  and  only 
forty- six  mils?  from  East  Cape,  Siberia.  Mr. 
Thornton  and  W.  T.  Lapp,  of  Indiana,  were 
sent  there  three  years  ago. 

A  year  ago  Mr.  Thornton  returned  and  mar-. 
ried'Miss  Ada  Pratt,  of  New  York,  formerly  of 
Auburn,  Me.  They  returned  to  Alaska  to¬ 
gether,  taking  with  them  a  friend,  who  subse- 
quentlv  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Lapp. 

The  reports  from  the  missionaries  were  dis¬ 
couraging.  They'  then  said  their  lives  were  in 
danger.  In  letters  to  friends  Mr.  Thornton 
said  that  the  natives  were  peaceable  when  not 
under  the  influence  of  liquor.  When  intoxi¬ 
cated  they  were  dangerous,  and  many  of  the 
murdeisof  missionaries  in  that  section  were 
traceable  to  this.  Natives  had  threatened  to 
shoot  him  and  his  wife  only  a  few  days  before 
the  last  letter  was  ’sent,  pointing  firearms  at 
them.  Mr.  Thornton’s  age  -was  thirty-six 
years  and  he  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  he 
was  a  professor  in  the  State  University  there 
when  called  to  mission  work. 

- - 

FED  TO  THE  DOGS." 


Vengeance  Taken  by  the  Natives  on  the 
Murderers  of  Teacher  Thornton. 

AVasiiington,  Oct.  11. — Captain 
|  Bealy  of  the  Bear,  in  a  report  to  the 
treasury  department,  incorporates  a 
statement  from  AY.  F.  Lepp,  as  to 
the  killing  by  Indians  of  H.  II. 

1  Thornton,  United  Stapes  .government 
teacher  at  Port  Prince  of  AVales.  The 
killing  took  place  on  the  night  of 
August  19,  and  wheu  the  Bear 
reached  there  on  August  28,  the  body 
was  still  unburied.  It  was  subse¬ 
quently  interred  with  proper  cere¬ 
monies. 
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ALASKA. 

OUR  MISSION  AT  CAPE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Report  of  the  Missionaries,  June,  1891. 

MB.  H.  B.  THOBNTON,  ME.  W.  T.  LOPP. 

The  history  of  our  mission  for  the  past  tea  months  has  been  briefly  as 
follows  : 

AVe  opened  our  school  Aug.  18,  1890  ;  at  that  time  from  three- 
fourths  to  nine-tenths  of  the  population  were  absent.  The  canoes  returned 
from  their  summer  trading  voyages  to  Katzebue  Sound  and  other  points, 
between  Sept.  15th  and  Oct.  15th. 

HOSTILITIES. 

On  September  19th  we  heard  a  noise  at  the  door,  and  opened  it  to  see 
what  was  wanted.  Immediately  Elignok,  the  principal  chief,  and  one  of 
his  wives  rushed  in  and  attempted  to  force  their  way  into  the  house.  Both 
were  in  a  state  of  indescribably  beastly  intoxication,  raving  and  ranting 
with  what  seemed  to  be  hostile  intent.  AVith  the  assistance  of  a  native  who 
happened  to  be  present,  we  finally  managed  to  get  them  out. 

AVe  then  made  three  stout  wooden  braces  for  the  front  door,  to  guard 
against  any  attempt  to  break  in,  in  future.  This  occurrence  coupled  with 
other  seemingly  inimical  looks  and  actions  of  many  of  the  natives  who  had 
lately  returned,  such  as  yelling  at  the  windows,  beating  on  the  walls  and 
door,  and  demanding  admittance  somewhat  fiercely,  naturally  made  us 
uneasy. 

The  United  States  revenue  cruiser  had  gone  South,  and  we  were  com¬ 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  these  savages  ;  we  were  naturally  tempted  to  think 
that  the  peaceable  conduct  of  the  few  who  remained  here  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  was  due  more  to  fear  of  the  cruiser,  than  to  a  really  friendly  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  we  recalled  the  killing  of  thirteen  natives  by  the  white'men  on  Gilly’s 
ship,  and  the  subsequent  ferocity  and  desire  for  vengeance  said  to  have 
been  displayed  by  the  rest  of  the  tribe  ;  we  reflected  that  our  meagre  supply 
of  clothes  and  provisions  was  richest  booty  in  the  eyes  of  this  poverty- 
stricken  people  ;  and  all  the  stories  of  Indian  deceit  and  treachery  and 
cruelty  we  had  ever  read,  came  back  to  our  minds.  The  next  day  we 
summoned  the  chief  men  and  had  a  talk  with  them,  as  well  as  our  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  language  would  allow.  AVe  tried  to  show  them  that  we  were 
their  friends,  that  we  had  already  bestowed  some  benefits  upon  them, 
and  that  we  would  continue  to  do  all  in  our  power  for  them  ;  then  we  tried 
to  make  them  understand  something  of  the  power  of  our  government  and 
threatened  them  with  its  vengeance,  if  they  should  seriously  injure  us,  or 
the  house  ;  we  concluded  by  showing  them  that  we  had  plenty  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  telling  themj  that  we  would  not  submit  tamely  to  being 
butchered  by  any  drunken  crowd  that  might  take  a  notion  to  attempt  it. 
The  talk  was  taken  in  good  part,  and  as  well  as  we  could  understand  them, 
the  natives  disclaimed  any  bloodthirsty  intentions. 

UNRULY  ADULTS. 

On  September  23rd  some  of  the  adults  became  so  boisterous  and  unruly 
in  the  school-room,  that  we  had  to  announce  our  determination  to  exclude 
all  adults  for  one  week.  We  afterwards  found  it  necessary  to  continue  the 
exclusion  to  November  10th,  for  some  of  them  offered  to  force  their  way 
in  on  September  24th,  and  October  10th,  16th,  and  28th  ;  and  during  the 
whole  time  of  exclusion  their  conduct  was  such  as  to  give  us  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  they  meant  mischief. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  stormy  time,  we  loaned  the  natives  tools, 
continued  our  school  for  the  children,  gave  food  and  medicine  to  the  sick, 
allowed  well  behaved  adults  to  come  in  and  look  at  illustrated  books  and 
pictures,  took  some  of  them  out  hunting  with  us,  and  tried  to  show  the  na 


tives  generally  that  our  intentions  weie  of  the  most  friendly  character  ,  at 
the  same  time  we  gave  them  to  understand  that  we  would  resist  any  attempt 
to  override  our  necessary  rights  as  householders  and  as  teachers  to  the  very 
last  extremity. 

On  November  12th,  as  we  were  dismissing  the  school  children,  Elignok  s 
wife  attempted  to  force  her  way  in  as  before  ;  she  was  beastly  drunk  on 
this  occasion,  too.  On  November  2 2d  his  oldest  living  son,  Kokito,  a 
young  man  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  spent  about  three  hours  beat¬ 
ing  upon  the  door  and  yelling  at  the  window,  which  he  finally  broke  ;  he  also 
was  “  crazy  drunk.” 

While  we  have  used  the  word  “chief  ”  in  speaking  of  Elignok,  the  term 
is  not  strictkly  applicable  ;  he  is  merely  one  of  the  three  wealthiest  men  in 
the  village  ;  he  owes  whatever  influence  he  has  to  that  fact,  to  the  fear  of 
his  unscrupulous  audacity,  and  to  extensive  connection  by  marriage  with 
other  families  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  really  any  more  influential 
than  either  of  the  other  two  rich  men  ;  he  is  only  more  noisy  and  more 
aggressive. 

THE  TRIBE - AN  ABORIGINAL  REPUBLIC. 

The  term  “  tribe,”  as  applied  to  this  people,  is  also  a  misnomer,  if  un¬ 
derstood  in  its  ordinary  sense.  No  man  has  any  legal  authority  or  superi¬ 
ority  over  another.  There  is  no  feeling  of  tribal  loyalty  or  allegiance  to 
one  head — only  the  esprit  de  corps  which  naturally  arises  among  people  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  same  community,  with  essentially  the  same  interests  in  life. 
This  settlement  is  really  a  kind  of  aboriginal  republic  ;  but  there  are  not 
even  any  magistrates,  or  any  formal  code  of  laws  ;  custom  and  public 
opinion  are  the  only  regulating  forces  ;  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  nat¬ 
urally  peaceful  disposition  of  the  people,  that  life  and  property  are  as  se¬ 
cure  under  such  a  system  as  in  most  American  villages.  But  we  have 
come  to  this  conclusion  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  ;  last  fall  we  1 
naturally  supposed  the  natives  to  be  as  lawless  as  other  savages  we  had 
read  of. 

GOOD-WILL  OF  THE  NATIVES. 

We  have  had  no  trouble  with  any  other  family  ;  and  we  think  we  have 
the  sincere  good  will  and  liking  of  all  the  rest  of  the  natives.  Since  the 
events  narrated,  Elignok  and  his  family  have  been  on  ostensibly  friendly 
terms  with  us  ;  his  younger  son,  daughter,  and  four  grandchildren  ha\e 
attended  school  regularly,  and  have  been  among  our  best  pupils  ;  all  the 
other  members  of  his  family  come  occasionally  ;  we  have  been  hunting 
several  times  with  Kokito,  and  have  tried  to  show  them  all  that  we  are 
their  friends  ;  but  from  various  little  signs  we  have  noticed,  we  feel  that  j 
we  cannot  really  trust  him  or  his  son  ;  fortunately,  they  stand  in  great 
awe  of  the  revenue  cruiser,  with  which  we  have  threatened  them  ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  its  commander  will  re-enforce  our  threats  when  he 
•comes  ;  so  that  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  their  hostility.  Besides,  they 
have  the  same  motives  for  welcoming  our  presence  that  the  other  natives  have; 
we  teach  them  English,  which  will  enable  them  to  trade  better  with  Amer¬ 
ican  ships  ;  we  give  them  medicine  when  they  are  sick  ;  we  trade  with 
them  for  food,  skins  to  make  clothes  of,  boats,  wood  for  our  use  and  that 
of  the  school,  and  we  hire  them  to  assist  in  whatever  work  we  have  to  do 
thus  furnishing  them  an  unaccustomed  home-market  the  importance  of 
which  may  be  seen  when  we  say  that  the  richest  men  here  are  not  worth 
more  than  $150  or  $200. 

['  J  •  TRIAL  OF  FAITH  AND  HEROISM. 

Taking  into  account  the  disturbances  of  last  October  and  November, 

-  it  will  not  be  considered  surprising,  perhaps,  that  we  were  tempted  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  reports  about  the  ferocity  of  the  natives,  which  we  had  been  in¬ 
clined  to  reject  during  the  summer  ;  for  more  than  two  months  we  taught, 
ate,  worked  and  slept  with  loaded  arms  at  hand,  not  knowing  at  what  mo- 


The  natives  as  soon  as  they  knew 
of  the  killing,  in  which  one  man  and 
two  boys,  16  years  of  age,  were  en¬ 
gaged,  sought  out  the  murderers, 
caught  two  and  killed  them.  To 
show  their  detestation  for  the  crime 
they  fed  the  bodies  of  the  murderers 
to  the  dogs.  One  boy,  who  was 
simply  an  accessory,  escaped.  Mrs. 
Thornton,  the  teacher’s  wife,  was 
shown  the  greatest  consideration,  and 
was  escorted  to  the  Reindeer  station 
many  miles  away. 

The  Thorntons  were  the  only  white 
people  at  Point  Prince  of  W^les.  The 
motive  of  the  muder  was  robbery,  but  j 
after  Mr.  Thornton  was  killed  the  I  - 
men  had  not  the  heart  to  murder 
Mrs.  Thornton.  Thorntoa,  it  is  said, 
was  at  times  very  rough  in  his  man- 
ner,  which  made  him  unpopular,  j 
Both  of  the  murderers  were  well  ! 
known  thieves,  and  had  frequently 
been  detected  stealing  from  Mr. 
Thornton  and  from  the  school  house. 
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Rev.  W.  T.  Richardson, )  Editors 
Rev.  James  P.  Smith,  ) 


Richmond,  Va.,  Wednesday,  Oct.  11. 


Last  week  the  sad  intelligence 
was  received  that  Professor  Harri-  I 
son  R.  Thornton,  an  American  mis-  j 
sionary  teacher,  had  been  murdered 
by  natives  at  the  missionary  sta¬ 
tion  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Alas¬ 
ka  Territory,  on  the  20th  of  August. 
Mr.  Thornton  was  a  native  of  Prince 
Edward  county,  Va.,  a  son  of  the  I 
late  Colonel  J.  T.  Thornton,  and  a 
brother  of  Prof.  James  Thornton  of 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  and  of 
Prof.  Wm.  Thornton  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia. 

He  went  to  Alaska  about  three 
years  ago  to  engage  in  the  Christian 
and  philanthropic  work  of  instruct¬ 
ing  the  native  Esquimaux. 

He  came  home  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  and  was  married  to  Miss 
Ada  Pratt,  of  New  York,  who  re¬ 
turned  with  him  to  Alaska,  to  help 
him  in  his  Christian  work.  The 
young  widow,  whose  life  was  in  dan¬ 
ger,  has  returned  to  this  country, 
and  the  missionary  station  is,  for 
the  present,  deserted. 

Professor  Thornton  was  a  man  of 
learning  and  ability,  and  had  devo¬ 
ted  his  life  to  a  noble  work.  He 
had  a  host  of  friends  in  Virginia 
who  will  lament  his  untimely  death 
by  hands  of  savage  murderers. 


HARTFORD : 


THURSDAY,  OCT.  26,  1893. 


The  murder  of  Mr.  Thornton,  the 
missionary  at  Port  Clarence,  Alaska,  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
general  hostility  to  missionary  work  in 
that  country.  The  full  accounts  show 
that  the  murder  was  committed  at  mid¬ 
night  by  three  men  who  had  a  grudge 
against  him.  They  went  to  his  house, 
knocked  at  his  door,  and  when  he  ans¬ 
wered  the  call,  they  assassinated  him. 
At  daylight  some  natives  came  to  the 
house,  aud  when  they  learned  what 
had  happened,  went  in  search  of  the 
murderers  and  killed  two  of  them.  The 
murder  is  a  sad  one.  but  it  may  result 
in  making  that  country  less  dangerous 
than  it  has  been  for  missionaries.  The 
curse  of  drunkenness,  carried  there  by 
money-grasping  liquor  sellers,  is  in  part 
the  cause  of  the  perils  which  face  mis¬ 
sionaries.  This  curse  is  found  almost 
everywhere,  degrading  and  brutalizing 
men. 


For  the  Central  Presbyterian. 

™ xc  Garrison  Thornton. 


From  the  plains  of  far-off  Alaska 
whence  the  pulse  of  life  comes  to  us 
with  throb  so  faint  that  we  can 
scarcely  realize  the  tie  that  binds 
us  to  its  tribes  as  to  all  humanity, 
there  has  passed  to  heaven  a  spirit 
over  whose  departure  our  souls 
mourn,  but  not  as  they  who  sorrow 
without  hope. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
ton  was  killed  in  Alaska  by  the  na¬ 
tives  we  know  little  of  his  death, 
but  we  do  know  something  of  the 
life  and  character  of  this  gifted 
young  man.  As  it  is  believed  that 
the  cause  of  the  Master  has,  human¬ 
ly  speaking,  sustained  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  Mr.  Thornton  it  may 
not  be  deemed  amiss  to  speak  a  few 
words  of  the  mind  and  character  of 
the  friend  who  has  been  taken  from 
Mr.  Thornton  graduated  at 


ment  we  might  have  to  defend  the  property  committed  to  our  charge,  and 
our  lives  ;  our  minds  constantly  harrassed  with  questions  as  to  when  re¬ 
sistance  should  begin,  and  how  far  it  would  be  justifiable;  asking  our¬ 
selves  whether  it  would  be  better  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  robbed  or  mur¬ 
dered  without  resistance,  or  to  make  these  savages  respect  our  religion,  our 
country,  and  our  manhood,  by  making,  if  need  be,  a  desperate  and  bloody 
resistance  ;  with  this  additional  possibility,  too,  staring  us  in  the  face,  that 
even  if  we  should  succeed  in  defending  ourselves  against  a  first  attack,  we 
should  probably  have  to  reckon  with  the  relatives  of  those  killed  in  the  af¬ 
fray.  However,  we  managed  to  get  through  the  period  with  much  less 
trouble  than  our  friends  may  imagine  ;  we  prayed  to  our  God,  and  trusted 
him  to  order  all  for  the  best,  and  to  give  us  the  requisite  patience,  prudence, 
and  fortitude  ;  we  soon  got  used,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  our  state  of  poten¬ 
tial  siege  ;  we  were  determined  not  to  let  the  natives  see  that  we  were 
afraid  of  them  ;  so  we  taught  school,  took  our  exercise,  and  went  hunting 
for  our  fresh  meat,  as  usual,  finding  it  much  more  tolerable  to  take  some 
risks,  than  to  worry  ourselves  with  constant  thoughts  of  possible  danger. 

Gradually  the  natives  came  to  understand  us  better,  and  behaved  more 
peaceably  ;  we  re-admitted  the  adults  to  the  school-room  ;  and  after  that 
first  lesson  of  exclusion,  we  had  no  serious  trouble  with  them.  By  Janu¬ 
ary  we  felt  so  confident  of  their  good-will  that  we  did  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  shut  and  bar  at  night  the  stout  inside  shutters  with  which  we 
had  provided  our  windows  ;  and  ever  since,  our  relations  with  the  people 
have  been  improving,  although  we  have  had  occasional  cause  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  discipline  in  school. 

Now  that  we  understand  the  people  better,  we  think  the  situation  dur¬ 
ing  our  time  of  trouble  was  about  this  :  the  natives  had  never  seen  a  school, 
or  an  American  house  before ;  consequently,  they  could  have  no  adequate 
conception  of  our  rights  as  teachers  and  as  householders  ;  they  could  not 
understand  why  they  couldn’t  talk  and  laugh,  and  jump  over  the  benches 
as  much  as  they  pleased,  in  the  school-room  ;  nor  why  we  couldn’t  allow 
thirty  or  forty  of  them  to  be  lounging  about  our  rooms  at  all  hours. 

The  native  men  were  like  a  set  of  great  big  school  boys,  confident  in 
their  majority  of  five  hundred  to  two,  and  determined,  at  all  events,  to  try 
to  browbeat  and  bully  us,  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  perhaps.  How  far 
they  were  “  egged  on  ”  by  the  probable  machinations  of  Elignok  and  son, 
we  can’t  say  ;  nor  how  far  in  the  direction  of  robbery  and  violence  they 
might  have  gone,  if  we  had  yielded  to  them. 

In  addition  to  the  disorder  mentioned,  our  troubles  last  fall  were  com¬ 
plicated  by  two  other  occurrences  ;  an  unprecedented  epidemic  of  pneu¬ 
monia  carried  off  many  of  the  people,  and  they  seemed  to  be  superstitious 
enough  to  attribute  the  misfortune  to  our  presence  ;  two  deserters  also 
came  here  to  spend  the  winter,  and  we  naturally  feared  that  they  might  at¬ 
tempt  to  excite  the  cupidity  or  the  prejudice  of  the  natives  against  us,  so 
as  to  “loot  ”  the  house,  or  give  us  some  other  serious  trouble. 
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Hampden  Sidney  College  with  high¬ 
est  honors  when  very  young,  and 
during  the  years  of  early  manhood 
developed  an  unusual  taste  for  lit¬ 
erature,  in  the  fullest  and  richest 
acceptation  of  that  word.  Instinc¬ 
tively  he  loved  and  feasted  upon  the 
greatest  productions  of  the  great 
“thought  commanders”  in  the  realm 
of  letters.  Possessing  fine  linguis¬ 
tic  talents  he  easily  overleaped  the 
barriers  of  foreign  tongues,  and  with 


THE  EPIDEMIC. 


The  gravity  of  the  epidemic  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  there  were 
twenty-six  deaths  in  the  months  of  October  and  November,  in  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  a  little  over  five  hundred  souls  ;  if  continued  for  the  year,  this  would 
have  made  a  death-rate  of  nearly  three  hundred  per  thousand,  more 
than  ten  times  the  ordinary  death-rate  in  civilized  countries  ;  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  there  were  only  four  deaths,  making  the  annual  death-rate 
about  sixty  per  thousand,  more  than  twice  as  large  as  usual  among  civilized 
nations.  From  all  that  we  can  find  out,  however,  we  do  not  think  the 
usual  death-rate  here  is  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  per  thousand,  if  that. 
The  climate  seems  to  be  exceedingly  healthful. 

We  attribute  the  epidemic  to  the  fact,  that  a  cold,  wet  storm  caught  the 
people  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  move  from  their  summer  tents  to 
their  igloos  (underground  houses)  ’  for  winter  ;  some  of  them  were  in 
open  canoes  returning  from  their  summer  vnvares. 


^Several  slates  that  we  had  given  out  for  practice  in  written  work  were 
returned  from  houses  where  sickness  occurred  as  accursed  things,  by  order 
of  the  unutkoots  or  native  magic  doctors,  we  understood  ;  and  there  was 
considerable  talk  of  having  us  and  the  house  deported,  but  that  has  all  died 

away  long  ago. 

THE  DESERTERS. 

Three  deserters  came  to  Kinegan  (the  native  name  of  this  place)  last 
year.  We  told  them  we  could  not  support  them  in  idleness  for  a  year, 
even  if  we  were  disposed  to  help  lazy  vagabonds  whose  every  word  and 
action  would  tend  to  degrade  the  people  we  had  come  to  elevate..  One 
was  a  Portuguese  half  breed  from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  ;  we  gave  him 
some  tea,  biscuit,  etc.,  and  he  went  with  some  natives  to  the  Diomed  Is¬ 
lands  in  the  middle  of  the  Straits  ;  we  have  heard  nothing  more  from  him. 

The  second  was  a  besotted  Irishman  who  had  deserted,  he  said,  while 
drunk  ;  we  told  him  we  would  try  to  get  him  sent  to  San  Francisco  by  the 
barque  Reindeer  ;  the  captain  refused  to  take  him.  One  ol  the  men  oifered 
to  stow  him  away,  but  he  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  left  his 
“  things  ”  on  shore.  He  lived  with  a  native  woman  here  for  a  time  and 
then  quarreled  with  her.  In  May  a  child  was  born  of  the  illicit  union,  and 
the  mother  smothered  it.  On  February  2d  we  heard  he  was  sick.  We 
went  to  see  him,  and  gave  him  food  and  medicine  from  our  private  stores. 

We  pulled  him  through  his  sickness  and  gave  him  a  weekly  ration  of  t  iree 
quarts  of  raw  beans  and  three  pounds  of  salt  pork,  almost,  if  not  quite, 

enough  to  support  him. 

The  third  deserter  was  an  Englishman.  He  came  August  23d.  \Ve 
gave  him  several  days’  rations  and  a  rough  chart  of  the  country,  and  started 
him  to  find  his  way  south.  He  did  not  go  more  than  fifty  or  seventy -five 
miles  On  March  10th  he  reappeared  and  said  he  was  sick  ;  we  gave  him 
food  and  medicine  and  got  him  on  his  feet  again,  and  then  we  gave  him 
the  same  rations  as  the  other  man.  Both  the  Irishman  and  the  English¬ 
man  were  like  two  great  big  babies  on  our  hands  ;  we  couldn’t  get  them  to 
take  any  exercise  to  speak  of,  although  we  even  invited  them  to  join  us  in 
our  walks  and  in  our  games  with  the  young  men  and  boys. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  stand  such  an  outrage  another  year.  As  these 
men  had  not  been  warned  we  could  not  see  them  die  before  our  eyes,  but 

future  deserters  will  not  fare  so  well. 

Such,  then,  was  our  situation  last  fall ;  we  were  menaced  by  apparently 

hostile  natives,  by  possibly  dangerous  deserters  and  by  the  epidemic  for 
which  we  seemed  to  be  superstitiously  held  responsible. 

THE  SCHOOL  INCREASED. 

By  November  12th  the  number  of  our  pupils  had  increased  so  much 
that  we  had  to  hold  two  separate  sessions  each  school  day  one  in  the 
morning  for  the  smaller  children,  and  one  in  the  afternoon  for  the  larger  , 
at  both  sessions  adults  were  admitted.  Later  we  found  that  many  of  our 
larger  pupils  were  engaged  in  hunting  and  fishing  all  day,  and  from  Janu¬ 
ary  2d  to  April  24th  we  substituted  a  night  session  for  the  afternoon  one.  | 
From  January  20th  to  April  4th  we  found  it  necessary  to  divide  our  pupils  j 
into  three  sections,  viz.:  (A),  Minors  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  (B), 
Minors  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  (C),  adults.  (A)  had  five  day 
sessions  a  week  ;  (B)  three  night  sessions,  and  (C)  three  night  sessions. 
The  school  room  (16x24  feet)  will  not  hold  more  than  75  or  100  minors, 
according  to  their  size  ;  nor  more  than  60  or  65  adults.  As  long  as  vacant 
seats  were  left  we  admitted  members  of  B.  and  C.  to  A.’s  sessions  ;  mem¬ 
bers  of  A.  to  B.’s  sessions  and  members  of  B.  to  C.’s  sessions.  After  April 
4th  the  attendance  fell  off  in  consequence  of  the  preparations  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  whaling  season,  and  sections  B.  and  C.  were  merged  into  one. 

A  NEW  BUILDING  NEEDED. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  most  effective  teaching  cannot  be  done  under 


the  ardor  of  a  beauty-loving  nature, 
revelled  in  the  mysterious  metaphy¬ 
sical  grandeur  of  Goethe,  Schiller 
and  Heine  as  well  as  in  the  tears 
and  mirth  of  French  poets  and  ro¬ 
mancers.  The  avidity  of  his  soul 
to  greet  the  beautiful  reminds  us  of 
the  trite  but  ever  lovely  myth  of 
the  old  Greeks  that  describes  the 
mysterious  sweetness  of  the  notes  of 
Memnon  saluting  the  first  blush  of 
Eos  in  the  dim  east.  The  extent  ot 
this  love  of  the  beautiful  was  per¬ 
haps  unappreciated  by  many  who 
believe  that  they  knew  him  well. 

He  had  not  the  kind  of  vanity 
which  would  have  led  him  to  collect 
an  admiring  crowd  about  him  in  or¬ 
der  to  display  his  culture.  Instead 
of  absence  of  vanity,  however,  per¬ 
haps  this  would  better  be  character 
ized  as  the  presence  of  refinement 
and  good  breeding.  Easy  and  un¬ 
assuming  in  social  intercourse  he 
rarely  permitted  the  conversation 
to  drift  towards  the  topics  he  loved 
best,  unless  when  with  only  one 
or  two  listeners  he  was  beguiled  al- 1 
most  unconsciously  into  lifting  the 
curtain  from  the  wealth  of  though 
and  beauty  in  which  his  mind  re¬ 
velled,  showing  also  “a  heart  within 
blood  tinctured,  of  a  veined  human- 

^In  early  manhood,  scarcely,  if 
ever,  was  personal  religion  the  sub¬ 
let  of  his  conversation.  There  was 
about  him  a  dignified  reserve  with 
reference  to  this  theme  which  made 
it  a  difficult  one  to  broach  without 
intruding  into  that  sacred  realm  ot 
privacy  which  is  every  man  s  king-  1 
dom.  Evidently  it  was  a  hard  thing 
for  this  young  man  to  bend  his  head 
to  the  rule  of  Him  whose  yoke  is 
easy  and  whose  burden  is  lightl 
Finally,  however,  we  find  him  with 
his  feet  firmly  planted  upon  the 
Rock  of  Ages.  We  do  not  know 

how  this  change  was  made.  It  may 

have  been  in  answer  to  Pray®rs; 
dictated  by  a  mother’s  love— that 
“love  that  is  pure  enough  to  stand 
with  face  unveiled  in  the  presence 
of  the  most  High;”  it  may  have 
been  under  the  direction  of  the  iron 
finger  of  sorrow,  that  stern  hand 
that  often  points  upward  to  greater 

heights!  Then  after  a  while  came 

the  decision  to  live  and  teach  in 
Alaska,  to  carry  knowledge  and 
light  to  the  dwellers  on  its  bleak 
shores.  “The  noblest  life,”  said  he 
then,  “is  a  life  of  service  to  the 
needy.”  His  surprise  was  great 
when  Christian  people  bewailed  me 
decision  “to  bury  himself  in  the 
f nows  of  Alaska.”  Why  should 
they  who  professed  to  be  willmg  to 
take  up  their  cross  and  follow 


rying  the  truth  to  those  ignorant 
children  of  nature?  Like  the  royal 
knight  of  old  who  adopted  as  his 
motto  uIch  dien this  young  knight, 
with  orders  from  a  greater  Master 
took  for  his  watchword,  “Service  to 
the  needy  for  Christ’s  sake,”  and 
went  to  labor  on  the  bleak  plains  of 
Alaska.  The  ones  he  went  to  teach 
have  ruthlessly  taken  his  life  and 
the  young  wife,  the  mother,  the 
brothers,  the  friends  mourn  for 
him.  But  is  any  offering  dearer  to 
the  heart  of  God  than  the  blood  of 
this  manly  young  life  shed  while 
“serving  the  needy?”  When  the 
white  banner  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
floats  over  those  frozen  hills  will  it 
not  be  as  if  his  blood  called  from 
the  ground — echoing  the  grand 
words  of  that  inscription  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  in  memory  of  an¬ 
other  heroic  Christian  whose  bones 
lie  bleaching  on  Arctic  fields, 
“Praise  Him  ye  frost  and  cold ! 
Praise  ye  the  Lord!” 

Jeanne  Ruric. 

Selected.  ' 

— frc/rx*?,  /J fS. 

MISSIONARY  LIFE  In  ALASKA. 

We  take  the  following  extracts 
from  a  letter  written  by  Rev.  H.  R. 
Thornton,  the  Congregational  mis¬ 
sionary,  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Thornton  was  murdered  a  short  time 
since  by  the  Indians. 

Housekeeping  in  the  Arctic  has  its 
peculiar  difficulties;  every  drop  of 
water  must  be  melted  from  snow  for 
seven  months  of  the  year;  and  we 
must  thaw  out  our  canned  goods  in 
winter  before  cooking.  We  ate  our 
last  potato  January  31st;  we  should 
not  have  had  any  after  October  if  we 
had  not  obtained  some  from  a  wreck¬ 
ed  vessel.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  trouble  about  keeping  meats 
fresh;  after  dressing  ptarmigan,  we 
have  them  frozen  and  piled  up  like 
so  many  chips,  in  which  condition 
they  keep  perfectly  well  for  the  whole 
winter;  and  we  cut  our  bear  or  rein¬ 
deer  meat  with  a  hatchet. 

Like  the  most  ignorant  whites 
— having  no  resources  for  self¬ 
entertainment— many  of  the  natives 
besiege  our  doors,  constantly  asking 
to  come  in  and  look  at  illustrated 
books  and  pictures  that  we  keep  for 
them.  The  glimpses  of  our  home  life 
they  catch  form  a  large  part  of  the 
entertainment,  we  think,  and  we  con-  i 
sider  it  a  most  important  part  of  our  « 
missionary  work.  No  matter  what 
we  are  doing— eating,  sleeping,  dress¬ 
ing,  cooking,  washing,  or  what  not— 
they  want  to  tum-mo-lo  all  the  time,  i 
You  can  see  that  we  have  no  time  to  i 


such  circumstances  ;  we  suggest,  therefore,  the  erection  of  a  new  school 
building  so  arranged  that  all  the  rooms  can  be  thrown  into  one  for  church 
purposes  ;  at  present  we  have  not  church  accommodation  for  even  one-fifth 
of  the  population  ;  the  present  building  can  be  used  as  a  dwelling  for  the 
I  missionaries  and  their  families.  We  have  been  exposed  to  much  annoy¬ 
ance  during  the  past  year,  which  was  mainly  due  to  the  location  of  the 
present  building  ;  it  is  situated  j.ust  about  the  middle  of  the  settlement, 
j  the  best  possible  place  for  a  school,  but  the  worst  possible  for  a  dwelling. 
It  forms  a  convenient  wind  break,  and  is  consequently  constantly  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  crowd  of  “  loafers,”  both  adults  and  children  ;  this  is  especially 
the  case  when  an  unfavorable  wind  prevents  hunting. 

ANNOYANCES. 

/ 

On  account  of  the  smallness  of  our  lumber  supply  we  were  obliged  to 
make  the  roof  of  our  coal-shed  slant  so  as  to  give  easy  access  to  the  roof 
of  the  house,  the  side  of  the  house  forming  one  side  of  the  shed.  In  conse¬ 
quence  we  have  been  seriously  annoyed  very  often  by  children  and  adults 
sliding  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  yelling  at  the  windows,  knocking  on  the 
walls,  etc.,  etc.,  often  before  daylight.  Sometimes  these  disturbances  have 
been  so  serious  that  we  had  to  punish  the  whole  community  by  suspend¬ 
ing  the  school,  thus  making  all  the  natives  responsible  for  the  good  be¬ 
havior  of  those  mischievously  inclined. 

Nothing  shows  more  conclusively  the  value  the  natives  set  upon  the 
school  than  the  fact  that  suspension  always  had  the  desired  effect  ;  good 
order  was  restored  at  once  and  continued  as  indicated.  We  consider  it 
wise  to  foster  the  idea  that  our  instruction  is  a  privilege  dependent  on  good 
behavior. 


SCHOOL  WORK — QUICK  WITTED  PUPILS. 

We  began  our  school  work  by  learning  the  Eskimo  names  of  some 
of  the  most  important  objects  in  daily  use  and  drilling  our  pupils  in  their 
English  equivalents  ;  from  words  we  proceeded  to  phrases,  and  from  phrases 
to  sentences,  teaching  them  to  translate  from  Eskimo  into  English  and 
vice  versa.  We  gradually  added  English  letters  and  numbers,  together 
with  some  elementary  geography  and  arithmetic. 

Although  we  have  a  combined  experience  of  some  thirteen  years  in  the 
school-room,  we  have  never  had  more  quick-witted  and  intelligent  pupils. 
To  one  who  knows  anything  practically  about  school  work,  the  facts  will 
speak  for  themselves  :  ten  months  ago  a  few  could  count  io  in  a  blundering 
j  fashion  and  knew,  perhaps,  about  ten  words  of  “  Pigeon-English  nine- 
tenths  of  our  pupils  knew  virtually  no  English  whatever  ;  now  they  have  a 
good  working  vocabulary,  know  something  of  geography  and  map  drawing, 
understand  thoroughly  the  decimal  basis  of  our  numbers,  count  up  to 
x,ooo  and  work  examples  in  simple  addition,  can  write  and  read  some  sim¬ 
ple  English  words  and  can  carrv  on  a  conversation  in  English  on  most 
every  day  practical  matters.  But  the  training  their  minds  and  manners 
have  received  is,  of  course,  much  more  important  than  the  small  stock  of 
information  they  have  acquired  ;  it  is  the  nature  of  such  improvement  to 
follow  a  sort  of  geometrical  progression,  as  it  were ;  and  we  think  they  will 
learn  at  least  five  or  six  times  as  much  next  year  as  this.  We  want  our 
friends  to  send  us  next  year  not  only  books  and  papers  of  all  sorts  for  our 
own  reading,  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  our  long  and  dreary  Arctic  winters, 
but  especially  illustrated  books  and  papers  for  our  pupils.  Large  pictures 
of  Biblical  subjects  and  large  advertising  pictures  illustrating  all  phases 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  mining,  manufacturing,  &c.  would  be  very  use¬ 
ful  as  a  basis  for  talks  on  these  subjects. 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  mainly  to  our  minor  pupils  ;  with  a  few 
exceptions  among  the  younger  men  and  women,  we  have  found  the  adults 
i  rather  dull,  as  might  be  expected.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  youth  is  much 
more  plastic  and  capable  of  improvement  than  age ;  but  no  one  who  has 
not  been  through  some  such  experience  as  ours,  can  form  any  adequate 


T  /■ 


Several  slates  that  we  had  given  out  for  practice  in  written  work  were 
returned  from  houses  where  sickness  occurred  as  accursed  things,  by  order 
of  the  unutkoots  or  native  magic  doctors,  we  understood  ;  and  there  was 
considerable  talk  of  having  us  and  the  house  deported,  but  that  has  all  died 

away  long  ago. 


THE  DESERTERS. 


Three  deserters  came  to  Kinegan  (the  native  name  of  this  place)  last 
year.  We  told  them  we  could  not  support  them  in  idleness  for  a  year, 
even  if  we  were  disposed  to  help  lazy  vagabonds  whose  every  word  and 
action  would  tend  to  degrade  the  people  we  had  come  to  elevate.  One 
was  a  Portuguese  half  breed  from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  ;  we  gave  him 
some  tea,  biscuit,  etc.,  and  he  went  with  some  natives  to  the  Diomed  Is¬ 
lands  in  the  middle  of  the  Straits  ;  we  have  heard  nothing  more  from  him. 

The  second  was  a  besotted  Irishman  who  had  deserted,  he  said,  while 
drunk  ;  we  told  him  we  would  try  to  get  him  sent  to  San  Francisco  by  the 
barque  Reindeer  ;  the  captain  refused  to  take  him.  One  of  the  men  offered 
to  stow  him  away,  but  he  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  left  his 
“  things  ”  on  shore.  He  lived  with  a  native  woman  here  for  a  time  and 
then  quarreled  with  her.  In  May  a  child  was  born  of  the  illicit  union,  and 
the  mother  smothered  it.  On  February  2d  we  heard  he  was  sick.  We 
went  to  see  him,  and  gave  him  food  and  medicine  from  our  private  stores. 
We  pulled  him  through  his  sickness  and  gave  him  a  weekly  ration  of  t  iree 
quarts  of  raw  beans  and  three  pounds  of  salt  pork,  almost,  if  not  quite, 

enough  to  support  him. 

The  third  deserter  was  an  Englishman.  He  came  August  23  .  e 
gave  him  several  days’  rations  and  a  rough  chart  of  the  country,  and  started 
him  to  find  his  way  south.  He  did  not  go  more  than  fifty  or  seventy-five 
miles.  On  March  10th  he  reappeared  and  said  he  was  sick  ;  we  gave  him 
food  and  medicine  and  got  him  on  his  feet  again,  and  then  we  gave  him 
the  same  rations  as  the  other  man.  Both  the  Irishman  and  the  Eng  is 
man  were  like  two  great  big  babies  on  our  hands  ;  we  couldn’t  get  them  to 
take  any  exercise  to  speak  of,  although  we  even  invited  them  to  join  us  in 
our  walks  and  in  our  games  with  the  young  men  and  boys. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  stand  such  an  outrage  another  year.  As  these 
men  had  not  been  warned  we  could  not  see  them  die  before  our  eyes,  but 

future  deserters  will  not  fare  so  well. 

Such,  then,  was  our  situation  last  fall ;  we  were  menaced  by  apparent  y 

hostile  natives,  by  possibly  dangerous  deserters  and  by  the  epidemic  for 
which  we  seemed  to  be  superstitiously  held  responsible. 


THE  SCHOOL  INCREASED. 

By  November  12th  the  number  of  our  pupils  had  increased  so  much 
that  we  had  to  hold  two  separate  sessions  each  school  day  one  in  the 
morning  for  the  smaller  children,  and  one  in  the  afternoon  for  the  larger  , 
at  both  sessions  adults  were  admitted.  Later  we  found  that  many  of  our 
larger  pupils  were  engaged  in  hunting  and  fishing  all  day,  and  from  Janu¬ 
ary  2d  to  April  24th  we  substituted  a  night  session  for  the  afternoon  one. 
From  January  20th  to  April  4th  we  found  it  necessary  to  divide  our  pupils 
into  three  sections,  viz.:  (A),  Minors  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  (B), 
i-  Minors  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  (C),  adults.  (A)  had  five  day 
sessions  a  week  ;  (B)  three  night  sessions,  and  (C)  three  night  sessions. 
The  school  room  (16x24  feet)  will  not  hold  more  than  75  or  100  minors, 
according  to  their  size  ;  nor  more  than  60  or  65  adults.  As  long  as  vacant 
seats  were  left  we  admitted  members  of  B.  and  C.  to  A.’s  sessions  ;  mem¬ 
bers  of  A.  to  B.’s  sessions  and  members  of  B.  to  C.’s  sessions.  After  April 
4th  the  attendance  fell  off  in  consequence  of  the  preparations  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  whaling  season,  and  sections  B.  and  C.  were  merged  into  one. 


A  NEW  BUILDING  NEEDED. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  most  effective  teaching  cannot  be  done  under 
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the  ardor  of  a  beauty-loving  nature, 

revelled  in  the  mysterious  metaphy-  I 

sical  grandeur  of  Goethe,  Schiller 
and  Heine  as  well  as  in  the  tears 
and  mirth  of  French  poets  and  ro-  I 
mancers.  The  avidity  of  his  soul 
to  greet  the  beautiful  reminds  us  of 
the  trite  but  ever  lovely  myth  of 
the  old  Greeks  that  describes  the 
mysterious  sweetness  of  the  notes  of 
Memnon  saluting  the  first  blush  of 
Eos  in  the  dim  east.  The  extent  of 
this  love  of  the  beautiful  was  per¬ 
haps  unappreciated  by  many  who 
believe  that  they  knew  him  well. 
He  had  not  the  kind  of  vanity 
which  would  have  led  him  to  collect 
an  admiring  crowd  about  him  in  or¬ 
der  to  display  his  culture.  Instead 
of  absence  of  vanity,  however,  per¬ 
haps  this  would  better  be  character 
ized  as  the  presence  of  refinement 
and  good  breeding.  Easy  and  un¬ 
assuming  in  social  intercourse  he 
rarely  permitted  the  conversation 
to  drift  towards  the  topics  he  loved 
best,  unless  when  with  only  one 
or  two  listeners  he  was  beguiled  al- j 
most  unconsciously  into  lifting 
curtain  from  the  wealth  of  thought , 
and  beauty  in  which  his  mind  re¬ 
velled,  showing  also  “a  heart  within 
blood  tinctured,  of  a  veined  human¬ 


ity.”  .  • f 

In  early  manhood,  scarcely,  11 

ever,  was  personal  religion  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  conversation.  There  was 
about  him  a  dignified  reserve  with 
reference  to  this  theme  which  made 
it  a  difficult  one  to  broach  without 
intruding  into  that  sacred  realm  ot 
privacy  which  is  every  man  s  king¬ 
dom.  Evidently  it  was  a  hard  thing 
for  this  young  man  to  bend  his  head 
to  the  rule  of  Him  whose  yoke  is 
easy  and  whose  burden  is  light! 
Finally,  however,  we  find  him  with 
his  feet  firmly  planted  upon  the 
Rock  of  Ages.  We  do  not  know 
how  this  change  was  made.  It  may 
have  been  in  answer  to  prayers, 
dictated  by  a  mother’s  love— that 
“love  that  is  pure  enough  to  stand 
with  face  unveiled  in  the  presence 
of  the  most  High;”  it  may  have 
been  under  the  direction  of  the  iron 
finger  of  sorrow,  that  stern  hand 
that  often  points  upward  to  greater 
heights!  Then  after  a  while  came 
the  decision  to  live  and  teach  in 
Alaska,  to  carry  knowledge  and 
light  to  the  dwellers  on  its  bleak 
shores.  “The  noblest  life,”  said  he 
then,  “is  a  life  of  service  to  the 
needy.”  His  surprise  was  great 
when  Christian  people  bewailed  his 
decision  “to  bury  himself  in  the 
f nows  of  Alaska.”  Why  should 
they  who  professed  to  be  willing  to 
take  up  their  cross  and  follow 
Christ,  wish  to  deter  him  from  car- 
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rying  the  truth  to  those  ignorant 
children  of  nature?  Like  the  royal 
knight  of  old  who  adopted  as  hie 
motto  “Ich  dien this  young  knight, 
with  orders  from  a  greater  Master 
took  for  his  watchword,  “Service  to 
the  needy  for  Christ’s  sake,”  and 
went  to  labor  on  the  bleak  plains  of 
Alaska.  The  ones  he  went  to  teach 
have  ruthlessly  taken  his  life  and 
the  young  wife,  the  mother,  the 
brothers,  the  friends  mourn  for 
him.  But  is  any  offering  dearer  to 
the  heart  of  God  than  the  blood  of 
this  manly  young  life  shed  while 
“serving  the  needy?”  When  the 
white  banner  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
floats  over  those  frozen  hills  will  it 
not  be  as  if  his  blood  called  from 
the  ground — echoing  the  grand 
words  of  that  inscription  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  in  memory  of  an¬ 
other  heroic  Christian  whose  bones 
lie  bleaching  on  Arctic  fields, 
“Praise  Him  ye  frost  and  cold  I 
Praise  ye  the  Lord!” 

Jeanne  Ruric. 

i. ZTuC'CTfcy  aicc^j.  . 

KpcdL*Jr — Selected. 

MISSIONARY  LIFE  IN  ALASKA. 

We  take  the  following  extracts 
from  a  letter  written  by  Rev.  H.  R. 
Thornton,  the  Congregational  mis¬ 
sionary,  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Thornton  was  murdered  a  short  time 
since  by  the  Indians. 

Housekeeping  in  the  Arctic  has  its 
peculiar  difficulties;  every  drop  of 
water  must  be  melted  from  snow  for 
seven  months  of  the  year;  and  we 
must  thaw  out  our  canned  goods  in 
winter  before  cooking.  We  ate  our 
last  potato  January  31st;  we  should 
not  have  had  any  after  October  if  we 
had  not  obtained  some  from  a  wreck¬ 
ed  vessel.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  trouble  about  keeping  meats 
fresh;  after  dressing  ptarmigan,  we 
have  them  frozen  and  piled  up  like 
so  many  chips,  in  which  condition 
they  keep  perfectly  well  for  the  whole 
winter;  and  we  cut  our  bear  or  rein¬ 
deer  meat  with  a  hatchet. 

Like  the  most  ignorant  whites 
— having  no  resources  for  self¬ 
entertainment — many  of  the  natives 
besiege  our  doors,  constantly  asking 
to  come  in  and  look  at  illustrated 
books  and  pictures  that  we  keep  for 
,  them.  The  glimpses  of  our  home  life 
they  catch  form  a  large  part  of  the 
entertainment,  we  think,  and  we  con-  '< 
sider  it  a  most  important  part  of  our  1 
missionary  work.  No  matter  what 
we  are  doing— eating,  sleeping,  dress¬ 
ing,  cooking,  washing,  or  what  not— 
they  want  to  tum-mo-lo  all  the  time.  < 
You  can  see  that  we  have  no  time  to  i 


j  such  circumstances  ;  we  suggest,  therefore,  the  erection  of  a  new  school 
building  so  arranged  that  all  the  rooms  can  be  thrown  into  one  for  church 
I  purposes  ;  at  present  we  have  not  church  accommodation  for  even  one-fifth 
|  of  the  population  ;  the  present  building  can  be  used  as  a  dwelling  for  the 
I  missionaries  and  their  families.  We  have  been  exposed  to  much  annoy¬ 
ance  during  the  past  year,  which  was  mainly  due  to  the  location  of  the 
!  present  building  ;  it  is  situated  just  about  the  middle  of  the  settlement, 
the  best  possible  place  for  a  school,  but  the  worst  possible  for  a  dwelling. 
It  forms  a  convenient  wind  break,  and  is  consequently  constantly  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  crowd  of  “  loafers,”  both  adults  and  children  ;  this  is  especially 
the  case  when  an  unfavorable  wind  prevents  hunting. 

ANNOYANCES.  . 

/ 

On  account  of  the  smallness  of  our  lumber  supply  we  were  obliged  to 
make  the  roof  of  our  coal-shed  slant  so  as  to  give  easy  access  to  the  roof 
of  the  house,  the  side  of  the  house  forming  one  side  of  the  shed.  In  conse¬ 
quence  we  have  been  seriously  annoyed  very  often  by  children  and  adults 
sliding  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  yelling  at  the  windows,  knocking  on  the 
walls,  etc.,  etc.,  often  before  daylight.  Sometimes  these  disturbances  have 
been  so  serious  that  we  had  to  punish  the  whole  community  by  suspend¬ 
ing  the  school,  thus  making  all  the  natives  responsible  for  the  good  be¬ 
havior  of  those  mischievously  inclined. 

Nothing  shows  more  conclusively  the  value  the  natives  set  upon  the 
school  than  the  fact  that  suspension  always  had  the  desired  effect  ;  good 
order  was  restored  at  once  and  continued  as  indicated.  We  consider  it 
wise  to  foster  the  idea  that  our  instruction  is  a  privilege  dependent  on  good 
behavior. 


SCHOOL  WORK — QUICK  WITTED  PUPILS. 

We  began  our  school  work  by  learning  the  Eskimo  names  of  some 
of  the  most  important  objects  in  daily  use  and  drilling  our  pupils  in  their 
English  equivalents  ;  from  words  we  proceeded  to  phrases,  and  from  phrases 
to  sentences,  teaching  them  to  translate  from  Eskimo  into  English  and 
vice  versa.  We  gradually  added  English  letters  and  numbers,  together 
with  some  elementary  geography  and  arithmetic. 

Although  we  have  a  combined  experience  of  some  thirteen  years  in  the 
school-room,  we  have  never  had  more  quick-witted  and  intelligent  pupils. 
To  one  who  knows  anything  practically  about  school  work,  the  facts  will 
speak  for  themselves  :  ten  months  ago  a  few  could  count  io  in  a  blundering 
fashion  and  knew,  perhaps,  about  ten  words  of  “  Pigeon-English  ”;  nine- 
tenths  of  our  pupils  knew  virtually  no  English  whatever  ;  now  they  have  a 
good  working  vocabulary,  know  something  of  geography  and  map  drawing, 
understand  thoroughly  the  decimal  basis  of  our  numbers,  count  up  to 
i,ooo  and  work  examples  in  simple  addition,  can  write  and  read  some  sim¬ 
ple  English  words  and  can  carrv.  on?  conversation  in  English  on  most 
every  day  practical  matters.  But  the  training  their  minds  and  manners 
have  received  is,  of  course,  much  more  important  than  the  small  stock  of 
information  they  have  acquired  ;  it  is  the  nature  of  such  improvement  to 
follow  a  sort  of  geometrical  progression,  as  it  were ;  and  we  think  they  will 
learn  at  least  five  or  six  times  as  much  next  year  as  this.  We  want  our 
friends  to  send  us  next  year  not  only  books  and  papers  of  all  sorts  for  our 
own  reading,  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  our  long  and  dreary  Arctic  winters, 
but  especially  illustrated  books  and  papers  for  our  pupils.  Large  pictures 
of  Biblical  subjects  and  large  advertising  pictures  illustrating  all  phases 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  mining,  manufacturing,  &c.  would  be  very  use¬ 
ful  as  a  basis  for  talks  on  these  subjects. 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  mainly  to  our  minor  pupils  ;  with  a  few 
exceptions  among  the  younger  men  and  women,  we  have  found  the  adults 
rather  dull,  as  might  be  expected.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  youth  is  much 
more  plastic  and  capable  of  improvement  than  age ;  but  no  one  who  has 
not  been  through  some  such  experience  as  ours,  can  form  any  adequate 


frostfish  and  seal  liver  they  eat  raw,  dipping  their  fingers  into  walrus  oil, 
which  serves  them  instead  of  butter. 

DRESS. 

Their  dress  consists  mainly  of  deer  skins  and  seal  skins,  wjhich  cannot 
be  washed  ;  in  consequence,  they  are  universally  infested  with  lice. 
Water  is  so  hard  to  get  in  winter  that  they  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  be¬ 
ing  very  untidy  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  most  of  them  ever  took  a  bath  in 
their  lives.  Such  being  their  condition,  it  is  all  the  more  shameful  that 
American  traders  should  barter  them  “rotgut”  instead  of  flour,  cloth  for 
underclothes,  axes,  saws,  pick-axes,  guns  and  ammunition,  which  they  so 
much  need.  We  have  already  taken  steps  to  improve  their  temporal  con¬ 
dition  ;  for  we  look  upon  that  as  our  duty  and  our  privilege,  no  less  than 
the  care  of  their  souls  and  of  their  minds.  L  We  are  trying  to  get  up  for 
Jtheir  benefit,  a  trade  in  Eskimo  curios,  in  hammocks  of  sealskin  thong,  in 

1  waterproof  sealskin  boats  and  gun  covers  for  sportsmen,  in  salted  ducks 
for  the  use  of  ships,  in  deerskin  sacks  for  invalids  and  persons  suffering 
with  cold  feet,  in  Eskimo  balls  for  American  children,  in  eider  duck 
feathers,  etc.  We  hope  to  have  the  support  of  all  religious  and  philan¬ 
thropic  people  in  this  attempt. 

THE  WHALING  SEASON. 

We  have  good  hope  of  being  able  to  introduce  houses  of  drift  logs  in¬ 
stead  of  their  underground  houses  ;  but  the  best  hope  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  people  lies  in  the  whaling  business;  even  with  their  rude 
apparatus  they  secured  three  whales  in  the  spring  of  1889;  one  in  1888, 
and  one  in  1891. 

The  whaling  season  opens  here  from  a  month  and  a  half  to  two  months 
before  the  first  ship  can  get  through  the  ice  ;  thus  giving  the  natives  an 
excellent  opportunity  that  would  not  conflict  at  all  with  the  interests  of 
others.  If  our  plans  prosper,  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  these  people 
have  most  of  the  appliances  of  civilized  life  ;  without  them  it  is  obvious  that 
no  great  advancement  can  be  made.  In  spite  of  their  poverty  and  lack  of 
,  advantages,  these  people  have  many  attractive  traits  ;  they  are  docile,  in¬ 
telligent,  and- quick-witted,  as  we  have  said  ;  more  honest  and  truthful  than 
illiterate  people  in  civilized  countries  ;  as  a  rule  grateful  for  kindness,  and 
the  children  especially  are  as  pretty,  as  affectionate,  and  as  responsive  to 
encouragement  and  good  treatment,  as  the  most  exacting  could  desire. 

We  shall  try  to  get  some  of  our  most  intelligent  pupils  positions  on  the 
whalers,  as  interpreters  for  the  voyage  to  the  captains,  all  of  whom  trade 
with  the  natives  north  of  us  ;  and  some  of  the  adults,  positions  as  sailors 
and  whalers. 

►  CLIMATE  HEALTHFUL. 

The  climate  is  eminently  healthful ;  we  dressed  after  the  Eskimo  idea 
in  sealskins  and  deerskins,  and  suffered  no  more  from  cold  than  at  home  ; 
in  fact  we  felt  the  cold  more  in  the  damp  atmosphere  of  April  and  May, 
than  in  December  and  January,  when  the  minimum  temperature  was  390 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  mean  for  the  two  months  15. 70 — the  air  being  dry. 

Our  health  has  been  fully  as  good  as  at  home  ;  not  that  we  have  not  had 
various,  almost  daily,  small  groanings  of  the  flesh,  such  as  most  mortals  have 
to  contend  with,  but  each  of  us  has  missed  only  one  day  from  his  work  by 
reason  of  sickness. 

To  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  daily  life  of  our  parishioners,  and  thus 
get  closer  to  them,  as  it  were,  to  keep  up  our  health  and  strength  by  exer¬ 
cise,  to  procure  fresh  meat  for  our  table,  and  partly  because  we  enjoyed  it 
we  hunted  with  the  natives  a  good  deal — bear,  whales,  walrus,  seal,  ducks, 
etc.  We^ found  them  wonderfully  industrious,  nersevering,  ingenious,  and 
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A  MAETYEED  MISSIONAEY. 

The  late  murder  of  Missionary  Thornton  by 
Eskimo  Indians  is  the  undoubted  fruition  of 
the  unlawful  liquor  traffic,  which  the  murdered 
man  was  seeking  to  suppress.  Mr.  Thornton  was 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  in 
charge  of  the  Government  Indian  schools  at 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska.  A  San  Francisco 
telegram  of  the  3d  ult.  says : 

It  is  supposed  that  the  murder  was  committed  by 
drunken  Indians,  as  Mr.  Thornton  had  been  waging  a  de¬ 
termined  war  against  the  liquor  traffic,  and  had  incurred 
the  enmity  of  traders  and  dissolute  Indians.  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
ton  accused  Captain  Healy,  commander  of  the  revenue 
cutter  Bear ,  of  conniving  at  the  liquor  traffic,  and  had 
complained  to  the  authorities  at  Washington. 

This  murder  of  a  noble  man  is  a  shocking 
admonition  to  the  United  States  authorities  of 
the  urgent  need  of  greater  vigilance,  to  protect 
the  natives  of  Alaska  not  only,  but  its  own 
teachers  and  the  missionaries  who  labor  among 
them,  from  the  destructive  ravages  and  perils 
involved  in  the  liquor  traffic.  The  traders  are 
greedy  and  unscrupulous  for  gain,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Mr.  Thornton  had  complained  of  the 
commander  of  the  U.  S.  revenue  cutter  Bear 
for  “  conniving  at  the  liquor  traffic.”  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  this  rashness  cost  him  his  life. 
We  hope  his  complaint  against  Captain  Healy, 
said  to  have  been  presented  to  the  authorities 

at  Washington,  will  be  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gated,  and,  if  proved  to  be  well  founded,  that 
the  commander  of  the  Bear  may  be  properly 
disciplined  and  removed  from  the  service  which 
he  has  dishonored.  It  is  a  matter  to  which 
Congress  and  the  President  should  give  prompt 
attention,  and  also  provide,  by  appropriate  j 
legislation,  for  all  necessary  additional  safe-' 
guards. 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York,  as 
^  Second-Class  Matter,  y 
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The  late  Harrison  R.  Thornton,  Missionary. 

Martyred  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska. 


A  rilSSIONARY  riARTYR. 

ARDSHIPS  and  peril  are 
the  lot  of  the  mission- 
a  r  y,  in  whatosever 
part  of  the  globe  he 
finds  his  field  of  la¬ 
bor.  Hundreds  of  no¬ 
ble,  consecrated  lives 
have  been  laid  down 
for  the  work  in  Af¬ 
rica,  in  Polynesia, Au¬ 
stralia  and  among  the  semi-savage  peoples  of 
Asia.  In  our  own  land,  too,  we  have  a  record 
of  martyrdom  in  the  early  days,  and  tiie  roll 
of  sacrifice  is  even  yet  incomplete.  Late  mails 
from  Alaska  bring  intelligence  of  the  death,  at 
the  hands  of  the  Eskimo,  of  Harrison  R. 
Thornton,  a  young  missionary  who,  for  some 
time  past,  had  been  stationed  with  his  wife  at 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska,  where  they  had 
opened  up  a  promising  Gospel  field. This  event 
occurred  on  August  10th  last,  the  crime  hav¬ 
ing  been  committed  by  a  native  desperado 
I  named  Titalk,  aided  by  two  other  young 
Eskimos,  who  had  been  guilty  of  various  de¬ 
predations.  All  three  murderers  fled  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  deed  of  blood  was  finished, 
but  the  other  natives,  many  of  whom  loved 
their  missionary,  pursued  and  killed  two.  Ti¬ 
talk  the  leader  of  the  trio,  although  wounded, 
suceeded  in  escaping  to  the  mountains. 

Mrs.  Thornton,  who  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Auburn,  Me.,  has  furnished  to  the 
*  American  Missionary  Association,  under  whose 

auspices  she  and 
her  husband  la¬ 
bored,  the  details 
of  Mr.  Thornton's 
martyrdom.  From 
her  story  it  would 


courageous,  too  ;  for  there  is  always  a  chance  that  the  wind  may  change 
suddenly  and  that  the  seal  hunter  may  be  carried  off  on  the  floating  ice  to 
a  terrible,  lingering,  lonely  death  from  cold  and  starvation  in  the  desolate 
wilds  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  the  last  ten  years  sixteen  men  have  thus 
perished.  Natives  were  carried  off  three  times  this  year,  but  were  fortu¬ 
nately  seen  and  rescued. 

In  November  we  took  a  native  orphan  boy,  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
to  live  with  us,  in  a  capacity  half  way  between  that  of  protege  and  that  of 
servant.  He  seems  as  attached  to  us  as  we  are  to  him,  and  has  made  him¬ 
self  very  useful  as  servant  and  interpreter,  and  as  a  sort  of  general  intermedi¬ 
ate  agent  between  us  and  the  people.  We  think  we  owe  much  of  the  good 
understanding  at  present  existing  between  us  and  the  natives  to  Lokweena’s 
good  offices. 

THANKSGIVINGS. 

In  addition  to  the  general  thanksgiving  we  owe  to  our  Heavenly  Father 
for  preserving  us  in  health  and  safety,  and  granting  us  some  measure  of 
success  in  our  work,  we  owe  him  special  thanks  and  praise  for  signal 
blessings  during  the  past  year. 

In  spite  of  all  our  vexations,  we  feel  more  than  compensated  for  what¬ 
ever  we  have  had  to  undergo,  by  the  consciousness  of  being  engaged  in  good 
and  useful  work  ;  by  the  growing  intelligence  and  affection  of  our  pupils  and 
the  daily  more  pleasant  relations  with  the  natives  in  general ;  by  our  hopes 
of  being  able  to  improve  the  spiritual,  mental  and  temporal  condition  of  these, 
our  fellow  men  ;  and  by  the  many  signal  proofs  we  have  had  that,  im¬ 
perfect  and  unworthy  workers  as  we  are,  we  are  not  too  useless  to  be 
shielded  and  helped  by  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  itself. 

It  pleases  us  to  think  that  we  owe  our  safety  and  whatever  success  we 
have  had,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  prayers  of  our  friends  and  of  others  among 
God’s  people  ;  and  we  ask  the  prayers  of  the  Church  that  he  may  pour  out 
his  Spirit  most  abundantly  upon  us  in  our  future  work. 

Some  may  consider  this  a  very  small  and  unimportant  corner  of  our 
Lord’s  vineyard,  but  the  nature  of  the  people  seems  to  be  such  as  to  give 
great  reason  for  hoping  that  we  shall  receive  unusually  ample  and  speedy 
returns  for  all  labor  expended  upon  it  ;  their  situation — shut  off  from  the 
civilized  world  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  by  impenetrable  barriers  of 
thick- ribbed  ice,  and  thrown  entirely  upon  their  own  resources — would 
seem  to  call  for  peculiar  sympathy  ;  in  short,  we  alone  can  estimate  rightly 
the  importance  of  the  missionary  who  knows  how  to  appraise  the  value  of 
five  hundred  immortal  souls  ;  and  who  can  look  forward  with  prophetic  eye 
and  say  what  immense  advantages  may  accrue  to  the  world  and  to  human¬ 
ity  from  their  civilized  and  Christianized  descendants,  what  men  of  power 
and  influence  for  good  may  in  future  ages  trace  their  descent  back  to  these 
hardy  and  intelligent  people  ? 

American  Missionary. 
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We  are  glad  to  say  that  a  generous  friend  has  provided  the  money  for 
the  bell  for  the  mission  in  Alaska,  and  another  one  has  pledged  the  amount 
for  the  flag.  The  one  donor  will  ring  out  the  sound  calling  the  people  to 
the  house  of  God,  and  the  other  will  float  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the 
nation,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  nation’s  territory.  Who  will  furnish  the 
other  less  conspicuous  but  equally  needed  articles — the  tent,  costing 
$24.00  ;  the  camp  stove  for  $8.00  ;  the  two  wood  stoves  for  $10.50  each  ; 
the  fire  extinguisher,  and  the  medicine-chest  worth  $50.00  ? 
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THE  ESKIMOS. 


OUR  ALASKA  MISSION. 


BY  HR.  H.  R.  THORNTON. 


appear  that  drink, 
the  deadliest  foe 
of  missionary  pro¬ 
gress,  was  the 
cause  of  stirring 
up  an  otherwise 
peaceful  and  affec¬ 
tionate  people  to 
violence,  which 
resulted  in  a  series 
of  attempts  on  the 
missionary’s  life. 
“We  did  not  fear 
the  people  when 
they  were  sober, 
but  feared  from 
the  whiskey,  for 
when  they  were 
drunk  they  shot 


“We 

chief, 


We  have  published  several  articles  iu  regard  to  our  Alaska  mission,  but  they  have 
►  been  sought  for  and  distributed  until  the  supply  is  nearly  exhausted.  At  our  request, 
Mr.  Thornton,  the  missionary,  has  prepared  another  sketch  of  the  mission,  with  details 

of  the  facts,  etc. 


at  us,”  she  wrote 


afterward, 
feared  the 
Elignok,  the  one 
who  shot  at  us 
last  fall,  but  I 
think  later  in  the 
summer  we  feared 
more  from  the 
three  boys  who 
broke  into  the 
schoolhouse  sever¬ 
al  times.  The  lead¬ 
er,  Titalk,  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  all  {the 
natives  in  the 
village  a  despera¬ 
do.  He  steals 
from  the  natives. 
He  could  hardly  be 
considered  a  pupil, 


on 


This  mission  was  established  in  July,  1890.  The  following  brief  account 
of  it  will  show  its  peculiarly  interesting  nature  and  its  peculiar  claims  upon 
the  interest  and  sympathies  of  all  Christian  and  philanthropic  citizens  of 
our  common  country. 

It  is  situated  on  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska,  the  extreme  western 
point  of  the  North  American  continent,  only  46  miles  from  East  Cape,  Si¬ 
beria,  about  1,000  miles  north  of  Sitka,  some  3,000  miles  north  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  just  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  mission  stations  in  Alaska  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons : 

1.  It  is  the  largest  Eskimo  settlement  in  Alaska  and  the  third  largest 
native  settlement  of  any  kind. 

2.  Every  summer  nine-tenths  of  the  natives  go  up  to  Kotzebue  Sound 
to  catch  salmon  and  to  attend  a  grand  fair  or  fur-trading  market  to  which 
thousands  of  the  Eskimos  of  that  section  resort.  Thus  the  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales  natives  will  be  so  many  apostles  to  spread  Christianity  and  civil¬ 
ization  through  that  whole  section  of  Alaska.  This  feature  is  all  the  more 


for  he  was  expelled  from  the  school 
account  of  breaking  into  the  schoolhouse. 
They  had  broken  in  several  times  recently. 
From  the  fact  of  their  breaking  into  the  school- 
house  and  not  being  punished,  we  thought 

that  the  other  natives  would  see  that  we  were 
without  protection.  Then  there  was  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  whiskey  brought  over 
this  year,  and  at  last  Mr. 

Thornton  so  felt  the  danger 
that  he  had  decided  we  had 
better  not  stay  for  the  win¬ 
ter.  Everything  was  arranged 
for  us  to  leave,  and  we  had 
fastened  up  all  we  could,  ex¬ 
pecting  that  the  steamei  ‘Bear 
would  be  up  there  about  the 
1  st  of  September. 

“On  Saturday  night,  the 
19th  of  August,”  Mrs  Thorn¬ 
ton  ’  s  narrative  continues, 


‘about  midnight,  we  were 


^  important  as  the  interior  tribes  referred  to  live  in  such  small  scattered 
settlements  that  it  would  be  hardly  feasible  to  establish  missions  among 


V 


\ 


r* 


them. 

3.  The  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  Eskimos  make  frequent  trading  trips  in 
summer  to  Siberia.  The  church  of  Russia  (the  Greek  church)  is  doing 
nothing  for  the  Siberian  natives  ;  and  even  if  our  churches  had  the  means 

and  the  disposition  to  establish  missions  among  them,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  Russian  government  and  the  Greek  church  would  not  allow  it. 
Hence  the  only  apparent  means  of  saving  the  immortal  souls  of  these 
countless  Siberian  and  interior  Alaskan  Eskimos  would  seem  to  lie  in  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  our  work  at  this  station. 

The  work  is  threefold  :  religious,  educational,  and  philanthropic. 

Our  missionaries  report  that  the  outlook  for  distinctively  religious 
work  is  most  encouraging,  especially  as  the  Eskimos  have  no  regularly 
systematized  religion  to  be  uprooted  before  Christianity  can  be  implanted. 
They  believe  vaguely  in  a  future  happy  hunting-ground  and  in  a  number 
of  spirits  that  preside  over  earth,  air,  sea,  etc.,  but  except  in  rare  times  of 

peril,  they  have  no  form  of  worship. 

For  the  first  school  year  the  total  enrollment  was  three  hundred  and 
four  ;  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  whole  nine  months,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  nine  ;  for  the  last  five  months,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six.  These 
figures  confirm  our  missionaries’  opinion  that  the  Eskimos  are  peculiarly 
calculated  to  appreciate  and  to  profit  by  educational  advantages.  Ours  is 

already  much  the  largest  school  in  Alaska. 

The  philanthropic  work  consists  in  medical  attendance  upon  the  sick 


both  of  us  awakened  by  a 
very  loud  rap.  It  was  very, 
very  dark.  We  thought  that 
perhaps  some  one  was  sick 
and  needed  medicine,  for  the 
people  were  all  very  friendly 
and  were  in  the  habit  ot  com¬ 
ing  to  us.  Mr.  Thornton  felt 
sure  that  no  one  was  going 
to  harm  us,  and  when  he 
went  out  he  said  he  might  be 
gone  a  tew  minutes.  Ev¬ 
erything  was  quiet,  and  oh! 
the  first  thing  1  heard  was 
awful  report.  The  hole 


an 


in 


an  - 

was  the  size  of  a  door-knob,  and 


the  door 
the  bullet 


had  gone  straight  through.  This  was  done 
with  a  whaling  gun,  but  there  was  also  a  rifle 
shot  in  the  door.  The  whaling  gun  was  so 

close  to  the  outside  door  that  the  door  was 
burned.  The  shot  came  through  and  cut  his 
body.  How  he  ever  did  it,  1  do  not  know; 
but  Mr.  Thornton  shut  both  doors  as  he  came 
toward  me.  He  said  in  quite  a  strong  voice, 

‘1  am  shot.’  Then  I  lighted  a  lamp,  for  it 
W^'s  dark.  He  was  just  inside  the  sitting-room 
d0f>r.,  unconscious,  and  covered  with  blood. 

He  did  not  move;  1  do  not  think  he  suf-' 

fered;  he  was  not  conscious;  he  could  not 


speak.  1  stayed  in  the  room  and  walked  to  and 
fro  until  daylight;  then  1  looked  through  the 
hole  in  the  door  and  saw  the  whaling  gun, 

and  lying  down  beside  it,  a  shoulder  gun.  I 
opened  the  window,  and  looking  out  saw  a 
boy  halfway  between  our  house  and  the  next. 
1  did  not  dare  to  go  out,  and  I  took  the  field- 
glass  and  looked  out, and  thought  it  was  sure¬ 
ly  Titalk.  When  he  was  gone  1  went  to  one 
of  the  windows  and  shouted  to  Ipsenook,  an 
Eskimo  who  lived  two  or  three  hundred  yards 


house  to  come  out.” 
native  was  friendly.'  His  wife  came 
out  and  together 
they  went  over  to 
t  h  e  missionary’s 
house,  and  lifted 
the  body  of  the 
murdered  mission¬ 
ary  from  the  floor 
to  a  couch.  Then 
Ipsenook  wentout 
and  soon  shooting 
was  heard  and 
Mrs.  Thorn  ton  was 
presently  asked  to 
step  out.  When 
she  did  so, the  na¬ 
tives  showed  her 
the  bodies  of  Ti- 
talk’s  two  associ¬ 
ates,  whom  they 
had  just  slain. 
The  vengeance 
that  overtook 


these  two  mur¬ 
derers  was  swift 
indeed  ! 

Ipsenook,  h  i  s 
wife  and  daughter 
cared  for  Mrs. 
Thornton  very 
kindly.  She  found 
an  opportunity  to 
send  a  letter  by  a 
trusty  native  to 
Captain  Healy  of 
the  steamer  Hear, 
telling  him  of  thq 
death  of  her  hus¬ 
band  and  her  own 
peril,  and  asking 
him  to  stop  at  Port 
Clarence  and  con¬ 
vey  her  to  San 
Francisco.  On  the 
following  day  she 
set  out  for 
Port  Clarence,  in 


escort  of  some  friendly  natives.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  Hear,  Captain  Healy  sent  them  on 
shore  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  natives, 
the  body  of  the  murdered  missionary  was  laid 
to  rest  to  await  the  resurrection.  A  simple 
cross  of  wood,  with  an  inscription,  marks  the 
spot. 

There  was  great  mourning  in  the  little 
Alaskan  village,  where  the  missionaries, 
through  their  loving  labor, had  endeared  them¬ 
selves  to  the  hearts  of  the  natives.  It  is  not 
believed  that  the  good  work,  so  well  begun 
there,  will  be  abandoned,  and  doubtless, 
courageous  and  devoted  men  and  women, 
will  be  found  to  carry  it  forward. 

The  American  Missionary  Society’s  station 
at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  was  established  in 
July  1890.  It  is  located  on  the  extreme  west¬ 
ern  western  point  of  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent,  forty-six  miles  from  East  Cape,  Siberia, 
and  1000  miles  north  of  Sitka,  3000  north  of 
San  Francisco,  and  just  south  of  the  Arctic 
circle.  It  is  the  largest  mission  station  in 
Alaska.  The  natives  live  in  underground 
houses,  ill-ventilated  and  ill-lighted,  and  their 
food  is  almost  exclusively  flesh  and  fish.  Many 
are  wretchedly  poor,  vermin-infested  and 
drunken.  Every  summer,  nine-tenths  of  the 
natives  go  up  to  Kotzebue  Sound  to  catch 
salmon  and  to  attend  a  grand  fair  or  fur¬ 
trading  market  to  which  thousands  of  the 
Eskimos  of  that  section  resort.  Thus  the 
Christianized  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  natives  be- 
1  come  apostles  to  spread  Christianity  and  civil¬ 
ization  through  that  whole  section  of  Alaska. 
They  make  frequent  trading  trips  in  summer 
to  Siberia.  The  church  of  Russia  (the  Greek 
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ary  Association  to  open  up  the  field  Mr  Th 
ton  was  last  year  united  in  marriage  to 
Neda  Pratt  while  on  a  vacation  in  the  East 
he  was  accompanied  on  his  return  by  his 
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and  in  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  indescribably  wretched  poverty  and  squalor 
in  which  the  natives  live.  Their  native  doctors  ( unutkoots )  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  medicine  and  depend  entirely  upon  sorcery  for  cures  ;  they 
have  not  even  any  herbal  remedies. 

There  is  a  stringent  United  States  law  against  the  trading  of  liquors  to 
the  Eskimos  ;  but,  nevertheless,  large  quantities  of  the  vilest  and  most 
poisonous  spirits  are  traded  to  them,  with  profits  from  the  iniquitous  traffic 
of  from  200  to  1000  per  cent. 

The  Eskimos  obtain  with  great  danger  and  most  praise-worthy  indus¬ 
try,  furs,  walrus  tusk  ivory,  and  some  whalebone  ;  if  liquor  were  excluded, 
they  could  get  for  those  articles,  flour,  cloth,  ammunition  for  killing  game, 
tools,  and  other  appliances  of  civilized  life  of  which  they  stand  in  the 
greatest  need.  But  they  are  as  ignorant  of  the  true  value  of  their  goods, 
and  as  simple  and  guileless  as  so  many  little  children  ;  and  it  is  just  as 
disgraceful  to  trade  them  spirits  as  it  would  be  to  sell  liquor  to  our  children. 

The  natives  live  in  underground  houses,  ill- ventilated  and  ill-lighted  ; 
they  have  no  chairs,  tables,  beds,  forks,  spoons  or  other  appliances  of  civil¬ 
ized  life  ;  nineteen-twentieths  of  their  food  is  flesh  and  flesh  alone  ;  moth¬ 
ers  constantly  come  to  our  missionaries  saying  that  their  little  children  are 
crying  for  bread,  and  offering  to  buy  it  of  them.  They  are  universally  in 
fested  with  lice  because  they  are  too  poor  to  afford  even  cotton  under¬ 
clothes,  largely  because  the  natives  part  with  their  goods  for  whiskey  in¬ 
stead  of  trading  them  for  flour,  cloth  and  other  useful  articles.  The  shame 
and  the  crime  will  ultimately  rest  upon  the  American  people,  if  we  do  not 
insist  that  these  fellow  citizen?  and  wards  of  ours,  solemnly  guaranteed 

protection  under  our  purchase  of  Alaska,  shall  have  all  possible  protection 
from  the  ravages  of  intemperance. 

But  this  is  not  all  ;  their  country  is  too  cold  for  any  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry,  so  that  they  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  sea  for  a  living  ;  and 
the  whalers  have  so  thinned  out  the  whales  and  the  walrus  that  the  Eski¬ 
mos  are  at  times  on  the  verge  of  starvation  ;  it  would  not  surprise  us  to 
hear  in  our  next  missionary  letter  that  some  had  actually  starved  to  death. 
Mothers  are  frequently  so  reduced  that  they  cannot  keep  their  babes  alive  ! 
Think  of  that,  American  mothers  !  And  think  how  you  would  feel  to  see 
your  babies  slowly  dying  of  inanition  and  your  children  crying  for  bread  ! 
Our  missionaries  have  seen  them  reduced  to  living  on  old  pieces  of  walrus 
hide,  about  as  nutritious  and  as  palatable  as  a  piece  of  rawhide. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  at  this  session  to  appropriate 
$15, °°°  for  introducing  domesticated  reindeer  into  Alaska,  as  an  auxiliary 
food  supply  in  times  of  scarcity  and  to  enable  the  natives  to  become  a  • 
pastoral  people  with  a  more  assured  means  of  support.  It  is  now  almost 
certain  that  the  measure  will  be  smothered.  Our  missionaries  are  trying  to 
provide  them  with  improved  whaling  apparatus  and  with  useful  goods. 

The  character  of  the  Eskimos  is  such  that  all  religious  and  philan¬ 
thropic  work  in  their  behalf  will  meet  with  speedy  and  ample  returns.  They 
are  eminently  peaceable,  docile,  industrious,  energetic,  ingenious,  intelli¬ 
gent,  honest  and  grateful.  They  are  more  peaceful  in  disposition  than  white 
men  ;  they  have  no  rough  games  like  boxing,  for  instance,  and  fights  are 
almost  unknown.  Our  missionaries  were  able  to  hear  of  only  two  deaths  by 
violence  in  the  last  twenty  years  ;  in  both  these  cases  the  offense  was  an 
infringement  of  conjugal  rights  and  any  American  jury  would  have  ac¬ 
quitted  the  slayer. 

Yet  the  Eskimos  do  not  lack  courage  ;  they  take  their  lives  in  their 
hands  while  hunting  seals  on  the  floating  ice  fields  in  winter  ;  in  this  man¬ 
ner  sixteen  men  have  been  lost  in  the  last  ten  years  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
alone. 

They  show  their  industry  and  energy  by  their  long  and  toilsome  hunt¬ 
ing  expeditions,  going  out  before  daylight  and  not  returning  until  dark. 
Often  their  search  for  game  is  fruitless,  but  they  do  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  discouraged  or  to  relax  their  efforts. 


r>T- 


No  other  people  are  so  frugal  and  economical.  Food  is  so  scarce  that 
they  have  been  forced  to  form  the  habit  of  eating  even  the  entrails  and  the 
blood  of  their  game,  and  dead  fish  cast  up  by  the  sea.  Nothing  is  wasted. 

Wonderful  ingenuity  is  shown  in  the  construction  of  their  oomeaks 

*  (walrus  hide  canoes)  and  dog  sleds,  without  nails  and  by  means  of  the  most 
primitive  tools  ;  they  have  invented  an  effective  drill  and  without  black¬ 
smith’s  tools  repair  their  own  fire  arms  ;  out  of  old  tin  cans  they  make 
serviceable  buckets,  without  solder. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  missionaries  have  a  combined  exoeri- 
ence  of  thirteen  years  in  the  schoolroom,  among  the  best  class  of  American  , 
children  and  youth,  they  say  they  have  never  had  naturally  brighter  minds 
under  their  instruction.  The  progress  of  their  pupils  during  the  first  session 
amazed  them.  Almost  the  only  discipline  needed  to  secure  order  and 
obedience  was  exclusion  from  the  schoolroom,  a  fact  which  shows  the  high 
value  their  pupils  set  upon  the  privileges  of  education.  At  one  time  the 
Eskimo  boys  and  girls  began  to  use  the  roof  of  the  house  as  a  toboggan 
slide  ;  for  they  are  as  full  of  life  and  fun  as  American  children  ;  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  school  for  one  day  broke  up  the  habit. 

The  Eskimos  are  more  honest  than  many  of  the  American  poorer 
classes.  Their  furs,  their  most  valuable  property,  are  kept  on 
platforms  in  the  open  air,  exposed  day  and  night  to  every  passer 
by;  yet  theft  is  very  rare.  When  committed,  temporary  social 
ostracism  and  restitution  of  the  stolen  goods  form  the  only  and  effective 
punishment.  There  are  no  laws  and  no  chiefs  or  magistrates  ;  the  people 
are  so  gentle  and  docile,  that  the  silent  condemnation  of  public  opinion 
acts  as  an  efficient  punishment  and  deterrent  from  crime. 

Polygamy  is  practiced  by  a  few  of  the  (comparatively)  rich  men  ;  but 
it  will  doubtless  quickly  yield  to  Christian  example  and  precept ;  for  the 
Eskimos  admire  our  civilization  with  its  superior  comfort  and  wealth  and 
are  anxious  to  imitate  the  missionaries  in  all  things. 

Their  gratitude  and  loyalty  have  been  sufficiently  proved.  Our  mis¬ 
sionaries  hunted  with  them  a  good  deal,  for  exercise,  for  pleasure,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  respect  and  the  friendship  of  the  people,  among 
whom  ability  as  a  hunter  is  naturally  almost  the  sole  test  of  manhood.  On 
one  occasion  Mr.  Thornton  was  carried  off  on  the  floating  ice  in  a  blizzard 
during  a  hunting  expedition;  he  was  completely  exhausted  and  in  immi 
nent  danger  of  death  ;  one  of  the  natives  with  him  went  back  with  all 
^possible  speed  to  send  a  dog-sled  and  team  for  him  from  the  village  ; 
while  the  other  stood  by  him  for  six  long,  cold  hours  with  all  the  faithful¬ 
ness  of  a  brother. 

Women  are  not  beaten  and  kicked  by  their  husbands,  as  is  sometimes 
done  in  civilized  countries.  Their  right  to  dispose  of  whatever  clothes, 
boots,  etc.,  they  make  is  recognized  ;  and  they  are  generally  consulted  in 
matters  of  trade  by  their  husbands.  After  the  birth  of  children,  marriage 
;  is  as  stable  as  in  civilized  countries,  perhaps  more  so.  There  is  only  about 
one  prostitute  to  every  two  hundred  inhabitants  ;  and  they  fell  through 
the  (to  them)  princely  bribes  offered  by  the  whalers.  Yet  women  are  con- 
-  sidered  inferior  to  men  ;  and  much  good  will  be  accomplished  among 

*  them  by  our  noble  lady  missionaries.  Our  missionaries  also  report  that 
j  the  natives  are  passionately  fond  of  music  and  that  they  show  evidences  of 

^  a  very  well  developed  sense  of  humor. 

In  view  of  the  exceedingly  interesting  and  hopeful  character  of  the 
Eskimos,  as  thus  briefly  and  inadequately  outlined,  we  again  appeal  to 
j['  you  with  confidence  for  your  prayers,  your  influence,  and  your 
’  help  us  sustain  this  remarkably  successful  and  promising  m^iom.  Re, 
member  who  it  is  that  says  “  Inasmuch  as  ye,  have  done 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me  ! 


and  Miss  Ellen  L.  Kittredge,  who,  a  few 
months  after  reaching  Alaska,  was  married  to  I 
Mr.  Lopp.  There  were  thus  two  Christian 
families  as  teachers  and  ensamples  among  the  j 
savages  on  the  westernmost  verge  of  the  con-  [ 
tinent.  They  found  that  the  Eskimos  had  no 
regularly  systematized  religion,  although  they  j 
believed  vaguely  in  a  future  existence  and  in 
spirits,  etc.  During  the  first  school  year  304 
were  enrolled,  the  average  attendance  being 
109  and  during  the  last  five  months  156.  This 
is  the  largest  mission  school  in  Alaska.  The 
mission  house  is  a  substantial  wooden  building. 
The  progress  of  the  pupils  during  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  amazed  the  missionaries.  Almost  the  l 
only  discipline  needed  to  secure  order  and  I 
obedience  was  exclusion  from  the  schoolroom,  I 
a  fact  which  shows  the  high  value  their  pupils 
set  upon  the  privileges  of  education.  At  one 
time  the  Eskimo  boys  and  girls  began  to  use  the 
roof  of  the  house  as  a  toboggan  slide,  for  they 
are  as  full  of  life  and  fun  as  American  children; 
but  a  suspension  ol  school  for  one  day  broke 
up  the  habit. 

That  the  natives,  under  Christian  influences, 
are  kind  and  docile,  has  been  proved  in  a 
thousand  ways  by  their  conduct  toward  the 
missionaries.  The  latter  busied  themselves  in 
teaching, doctoring,  hunting,  repairing,  reading 
and  explaining.  “Charley,”  and  “Mary,”  two  1 
/Christianized  Eskimos  from  St.  Michaels,  were 
their  cooks  and  housekeepers.  They  were 

totally  secluded  from  the  civilized  world  and 
communication  with  the  rest  of  mankind  was 
only  possible  at  long  intervals,  a  mail  coming 
but  once  a  year! 

Trouble  was  experienced  occasionally  with 
the  native  “doctors”  or  “medicine  men.” 
“Our  new  school  bell,”  wrote  Mr.  Lopp  some 
time  ago,  “has  not  been  received  with  uni¬ 
versal  favor.  In  October,  a  short  time  after 
we  had  put  it  on  top  of  the  house,  Doctor 
Oomalig-zrock,  after  consulting  the  Toon- 
wooks  (spirits),  informed  me  that  the  tone  of 
the  bell  would  keep  foxes  and  seals  away  and 
requested  me  not  to  ring  it.”  .  .  “Another  of 
this  class  tried  to  convince  the  people  by  a 
series  of  trials  that  he  was  a  big  doctor.  While 
seal-hunting,  he  pretended  to  shoot  himself 
through  the  body  with  an  express  rifle.  When 
he  had  recovered  and  found  many  still  doubt¬ 
ing,  he  had  a  man  to  shoot  him  twice  in  the 
presence  of  twenty  or  thirty  people.  Although 
blood  flowed  freely  from  his  mouth  they  still 
doubted,  saying  that  no  one  saw  that  the  cart¬ 
ridge  contained  a  ball.  Later  while  hunting,  ' 
he  claimed  to  shoot  himself  with  buckshot  in 
the  head,  but  the  people  still  pronounced  him 
a  fraud.  During  the  winter, a  young  ‘medicine 
man’  at  Ke-gik-tuk  pretended  to  make  money,  j 
ammunition,  whiskey,  tobacco,  etc.  He  also 
was  doubted,  and  in  a  short  time  after  pre¬ 
tending  to  do  these  miraculous  ■  things  was 
shot  dead, because  he  had  threatened  the  lives 
of  three  or  four  men  (i.e. , according  to  Eskimo  I 
custom,  ‘in  self-defense’).  The  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  spirits  seems  to  be  on  the  de¬ 
cline.  Many  of  the  people  believe  in  them 
only  when  it  is  convenient.” 

The  Eskimos,  as  a  race,  are  not  given  to 
violence,  yet  when  their  passions  are  influenc¬ 
ed  by  drink,  they  are  capable  of  almost  any 
crime.  There  are  some  among  them,  as  in  all 
countries,  who  are  apparently  worthless  and 
renegade  and  the  desperado,  Titalk  and  his 
companions,  apparently  belonged  to  this  class 
who  live  drunken,  quarrelsome  lives.  Some 
time  before  the  fatal  attack  on  Mr.  Thornton, 
several  times  last  summer, the  free  use  of  liquor 
among  the  natives  came  very  near  to  produc¬ 
ing  a  series  of  tragedies.  One  native  was  shot 
and  killed  by  another  for  a  slight  grudge, both 
being  drunk.  An  intoxicated  native  on  the 
beach  fired  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton,  but 
fortunately  missed;  another  in  the  same  maud¬ 
lin  state  threatened  them  with  a  knife.  Mr. 
Thornton  would  almost  seem  to  have  had  a 
premonition  of  what  afterward  happened  when 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 

The  summer  sun  has  opened  up  the  way  to  and  from  distant  Alaska.  Mr. 
Lopp,  who  spent  the  winter  alone  among  the  natives  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
has  written  to  us  a  long  and  interesting  letter  describing  his  experiences,  and 
Mr.  Thornton,  who  spent  the  year  here,  gives  an  account  of  his  return  voyage. 
Both  letters  will  be  found  in  this  magazine,  and  they  will  be  accompanied  by 
four  cuts  giving  characteristic  pictures  of  men  and  things  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Thornton  while  here  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Neda  Pratt  and 
he  was  accompanied  on  his  return  by  his  wife  and  Miss  Ellen  L.  Kittredge, 
who  a  few  months  after  reaching  Alaska  was  married  to  Mr.  Lopp.  We  have, 
therefore,  two  Christian  families  as  teachers  and  ensamples  among  the  savages 
on  the  westermost  verge  of  our  continent. 


ALASKA. 


A  YEAR  ALONE  IN  ALASKA. 

BY  MB.  W.  T.  LOPP. 

Through  God’s  kind  providence  I  have  survived  the  rigor  of  another  winter 
and  to-day  am  enjoying  the  warm  Arctic  sun.  The  snow  is  rapidly  disappear¬ 
ing,  flowers  are  blooming  and  myriads  of  birds  are  here.  Annual  mail  next 
month  !  Think  of  it !  The  news  of  the  year  in  a  single  day.  The  Eskimos 
think  some  of  the  steam  whalers  will  arrive  here  in  a  few  days  if  the  wind  con¬ 
tinues  favorable.  How  I  shall  enjoy  shaking  hands  and  conversing  with  these 
fur-clad  countrymen.  They  have  been  to  sea  for  three  or  four  months  but 
their  news  will  be  none  the  less  welcome  for  that. 

The  year’s  work  has  been  more  prosperous  and  pleasant  than  could  have 
been  expected  under  the  circumstances.  Fortunately  Mr.  Thornton’s  depar¬ 
ture  in  September  left  plenty  of  work  to  keep  me  from  becoming  lonesome. 

The  Mission  House  which  the  schooner  had  been  unable  to  land  at  Point 
Barrow,  on  accouut  of  ice,  was  landed  here  scattered  along  the  beach  at  the 
water’s  edge.  Only  a  few  natives  were  here  at  the  time  to  help  drag  the  lum¬ 
ber  back  to  a  safe  distance  on  the  beach  and  stack  it.  This  completed,  half 
sick  and  worn  out  from  over-work,  the  reaction  came.  Lonesome  does  not 
begin  to  express  what  I  felt.  I  began  to  realize  what  it  meant  to  pass  the  winter 
here  without  the  companionship  of  my  late  co-worker,  Mr.  Thornton.  I  felt  more 
completely  than  ever  before,  my  utter  dependence  on  God’s  kind  providence. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska,  had  advised  me  to  keep 
« Charley  and  Mary,”  two  St.  Michael  Eskimos,  whom  Capt.  Healy  had 
brought  down  from  Point  Barrow.  As  they  were  still  here  waiting  for  a  favor¬ 
able  wind  to  go  south  to  their  people,  I  employed  them  on  the  terms  Dr.  Jack- 
son  had  suggested.  They  were  fair  cooks  and  housekeepers,  honest  and  faitl  - 
ful  servants  and  could  speak  English.  In  February  news  came  that  Mary’s 
mother  had  died  at  St.  Michael’s.  As  they  had  not  seen  their  people  for  two 
years  and  were  homesick,  I  let  them  go  to  Cape  Nome,  ninety  miles  south, 
where  Charley’s  people  live.  Since  then,  our  boy,  So-kwee-na  (about  thirteen) 
has  been  my  cook  and  housekeeper. 


lie  wrote,  a  few  months  ago:  “When  sober, 
the  natives  are  friendly,  but  for  the  most  part 
grateful  for  the  benefits  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  mission,  but  when  drunk,  a  vague  re¬ 
collection  of  the  Gilly  affair  in  1877,  in  which 
thirteen  natives  w'ere  killed  by  white  men, 
might  cause  the  death  of  some  of  us.  The 
more  they  fall  a  prey  to  designing  white  men 
the  more  we  feel  they  need  us.”  Mr.  Lopp 
had  left  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  assumed 
charge  of  the  government  reindeer  station  at 
Port  Clarence,  where  180  domesticated  deer 
had  been  introduced  during  the  year  tor  the 
benefit  of  the  natives.  For  the  present, there¬ 
fore,  the  mission  station  at  the  former  place  is 
without  a  teacher;  but  the  Lord, having  estab¬ 
lished  his  Word  by  the  liahds  and  hearts  of 
faithful  servants  there,  will  not  permit  it  to  suf¬ 
fer,  and  will  in  due  time  raise  up  a  successor 
to  the  faithful  missionary  who  has  passed  to 
his  reward — a  martyr  for  the  truth  in  Alaska. 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  Thornton  on  this  page 
is  engraved  from  a  photograph  in  The  Ameri- 
ican  Missionary.  On  the  first  page,  mission¬ 
aries  Thornton  and  Lopp,  in  winter  clothing, 
are  seen  grouped  with  three  natives,  one  a 
walrus  hunter,  with  poised  spear;  another  a 
“magic-maker, ’’with  native  drum,  and  a  third 
holding  a  spiked  club,  such  as  are  used  in  se¬ 
curing  game.  The  village  of  Kasa-an — a  typi¬ 
cal  Alaskan  Eskimo  settlement — but  much 
nearer  to  civilization  than  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  is  shown  in  another  illustration,  with 
its  quaintly  carved  “totems,”  indicating  that 
at  no  remote  period  the  Alaskans  were  “nature 
worshippers,”  each  “totem”  representing  the 
special  deity  of  a  clan  or  family. 

Alaska  is  a  field  ripe  for  the  Gospel.  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  government  superintendent 
of  education  in  Alaska,  mentions  a  typical 
case.  Referring  to  the  deserted  mission  on 
the  island  of  St.  Lawrence,  midway  between 
Alaska  and  Siberia,  which  island  was  nearly 
depopulated  by  whiskey  some  years  ago,  he 
writes:  “The  unoccupied  mission  building  has 
been  purchased  by  two  believers  in  missions. 
It  has  stood  emptv  for  some  years,  with  a 
small  supply  of  coal  still  in  it,  and  yet  all  is 
unmolested,  in  spite  of  the  actual  sufferings  of 
the  people  for  fuel.  These  poor  people  gather 
by  hundreds  around  the  building  each  year, 
when  The  ‘Bear  makes  its  annual  visit,  to  see 
if  a  teacher  has  come,  and  every  time  are  dis¬ 
appointed,  and  beg  that  one  be  sent  next  year. 
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HARTFORD : 

THURSDAY, 

MARCH  16,  1893. 

The  call  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association  for  helpers  in  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  Alaska  is  one  that  should 
secure  the  attention  of  the  multitude 
who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
Redeemer’s  kingdom.  This  field  of 
labor  is  within  our  own  bounds  and  has  ; 
upon  us  a  claim  as  home  missionary  ! 
work.  We  are  under  a  strong  obligation  j 
to  rescue  the  perishing  in  our  own  ter-  ; 
ritory,  and  where  efforts  to  accomplish 
good  will  not  be  in  vain.  The  aborigi- 
nes  of  the  United  States  have  too  often  G 
developed  such  a  character,  not  always  , 
without  the  effectual  working  cf  influ¬ 
ences  that  proceeded  from  their  white 
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As  1  had  anticipated,  life  was  much  move  monotonous  this  year  than 
last.  The  novelty  had  passed  away.  But  with  teaching,  doctoring,  hunting 
repairing,  housekeeping,  entertaining,  reading  and  exploring,  t  ie  time  las  no 
dragged.0  My  health  has  been  generally  good.  But  at  times  the  stench  of  the 
over-crowded  schoolroom  has  affected  my  throat.  As  the  state  o  my  ea  ^ 
seemed  to  require  it,  and  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  and  Capt.  Healy,  of  the  B  , 
had  asked  me  to  explore  the  country  near  here  to  ascertain  w  le  ler 
favorable  for  supporting  the  domesticated  reindeer,  which  the  government  ex¬ 
pects  to  introduce  next  year,  I  took  a  vacation  of  ten  days,  employed  a  oy, 
sled,  and  seven  dogs  and  went  to  Ke-gik-tuk,  a  settlement  about  seventy-five 
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neighbors,  that  exterminating  wars  ac¬ 
complished  their  almost  complete  de¬ 
struction.  The  native  inhabitants  of 
Alaska  manifest  a  higher  capacity  than 
has  been  generally  observed  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  people  of  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  capable  of  receiving 
instruction  and  of  accepting  the  truth 
that  will  secure  to  them  the  privilege  of 
becoming  sons  of  God.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  that  now  calls  for  laborers  has  been 
faithful  in  discharging  its  high  trust,  j 
Laborers  should  be  ready  to  enter  its 
fields  whenever  called  upon.  The  call 
of  this  society  is  found  in  another 
column  of  this  issue  of  the  Herald. 


A  CALL  FOR  A  MINISTER  AND  HIS  WIFE 


The  mission  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska, 
needs  a  minister  and  his  wife  to  enter  upon 
the  work  at  the  opening  of  navigation  next 
summer.  This  mission  has  been  a  remarkably 
successful  one.  Two  young  men,  laymen, 
began  the  mission  three  years  ago,  opening  a 
school  that  immediately  became  crowded  with 
scholars,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  numbers 
in  Alaska.  This  last  summer,  these  mission, 
aries  were  married  and  their  wives  are  now 
teachers.  But  one  of  the  families  has  con¬ 
sented  to  accept  the  call  of  the  Government  to 
superintend  a  new  Reindeer  Station  about 
forty  miles  distant  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  vacancy  must  be  filled,  and  the  interestg 
of  the  mission  demand  the  presence  of  an 
ordained  minister  and  his  wife.  Applications 
are  desired  and  fuller  information  will  be 
given  by  addressing, 

Rev.  M.  E.  Stkieby,  Bible  House,  N.  Y. 


T0E  PRESS  IN  TIIE  ARCTIC  REGIONSTT 

There  exist  at  present  several  “journals”  that  j 
make  their  appearance  but  once  a  year,  says  a  . 
writer  in  the  Scientific  American.  Literally,  of 
course,  they  are  not  journals,  — dailies,— but 
annuals.  They  are  published  within  the  confines  ! 
of  the  north  polar  circle.  The  Eskimo  Bulletin ,  for 
example,  is  edited  near  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  on 
Bering  Strait. 

Here,  in  a  village  inhabited  by  Eskimos,  the 
English  missionaries  have  established  a  school, 

!  and  as  but  one  steamer  lands  at  this  place,  and  that 
but  once  a  year,  the  news  that  it  brings  is  consigned 
to  a  sheet  of  paper  printed  with  the  hektograph. 
Its  size  is  eight  by  twelve  inches.  The  paper  is 
!  very  thick,  and  but  one  surface  is  used 
This  Eskimo  Bulletin,  in  a  sub-liead, 

I  the  “only  yearly  paper.”  This,  how 
I  error,  for  there  is  an  annual  sheet  i 
i  Godthaab,  in  Greenland,  where  a  small  printing  j 
office  was  established  in  1862,  whence  about  two  j 
hundred  and  eighty  sheets  and  many  lithographic 
j  prints  have  been  issued.  The  journal  in  question 
is  entitled  Atnagaqdlintit,  nalinginarmik  tusar-  i 
uminasassumik ;  that  is,  “Something  for  reading, 
accounts  of  all  sorts  of  entertaining  subjects.’ 

The  language  is  that  of  Greenland,  a  dialect  of 
the  Eskimo.  There  is  still  another  periodical  | 
published  in  Greenland,  under  the  name  of  j 
Kaladlit. 

Uiut  null,.  -it.  itew  iiij  J- A o-  to  Visit  — .  - 

ment  station  the  year  it  was  established  at  Port 
Clarence.  They  had  a  very  good  herd,  which  was 
managed  by  Messrs.  Bruce  &  Gibson  from  the  States, 
and  handled  by  Siberian  herders,  assisted  by  Eskimo, 

I  who  were  learning.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
herd  was  carried  through  the  winter  successfully.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Siberians  are  deer  men. 
j  some  of  them  owning  thousands  of  them.  They  are 
only  superior  to  our  Eskimo  inasmuch  as  a  drover  is 
|  superior  to  a  hunter  because  of  his  calling.  The 
second  winter  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  of  Indiana  (associ- 
|  ate  teacher  with  H.  R.  Thornton  in  our  school  at 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  the  year  that  school  was 


claims  to  be 
ever,  is  an 
mblished  at 


miles  up  the  coast.  I  visited  seven  settlements  containing  in  all  about  two 
hundred  people.  Without  exception,  they  were  very  kind  and  did  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  entertain  me.  After  traveling  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  with 
mercury  at  twenty  to  twenty-five  degrees  below  zero,  I  found  the  underground 
houses  very  comfortable.  Many  of  the  children  had  never  seen  a  white  man. 
They  seemed  to  know  all  about  our  school,  and  to  appreciate  the  cards,  illus¬ 
trated  papers  and  pencils  which  I  gave  them.  Some  of  them  had  learned 
from  our  children  to  count  to  ten  and  to  sing  “Sweet  By  and  By.”  Ke-gik- 
tuk  is  a  thrifty  village  of  eighty  inhabitants.  They  asked  me  to  move  our 
school  up  there  next  year ;  they  were  all  enthusiastic  about  the  proposed  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Siberian  domesticated  deer.  The  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  traders 
or  chiefs  charge  them  exorbitant  prices  for  deer  skins.  In  fact  many  of  the 
poorer  people  can  not  afford  a  deer-skin  artega  (hooded  shirt)  but  are  compelled 
to  shiver  through  the  winter  in  one  made  of  squirrel  skins,  or  sweat  in  one 
made  of  rabbit  skins.  As  these  people  go  into  the  interior  every  summer  to 
hunt  squirrel  (the  prairie  dog  of  the  Arctic)  they  could  make  good  charts  of  the 
country  and  assured  me  there  was  plenty  of  moss  to  support  herds  of  reindeer. 

On  the  whole  my  trip  was  an  enjoyable  one,  and  when  I  returned  I  felt  fresh 
and  strong  for  the  five  months’  work  before  me. 

The  school  has  been  too  prosperous ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few  bad 
days,  it  has  been  overcrowded  every  session  of  the  year.  The  average  daily 
attendance  of  pupils  was  one  hundred  six ;  or  including  visitors,  one  hundred 
eighteen.  Many  of  the  children  know  the  alphabet,  can  spell  and  pronounce 
simple  English  words,  read  in  First  Reader,  write,  sing  twenty  gospel  and 
patriotic  songs ;  are  familiar  with  several  hundred  English  words  and  try  to 
keep  themselves  clean.  A  few  of  the  larger  school  boys  and  girls  have  been 
taught  how  to  cut  and  make  clothing  after  our  patterns,  of  hair  seal  skins. 
The  Eskimos  of  this  and  neighboring  settlements  furnish  eight  or  nine  hundred 
whalers  with  seal,  squirrel,  muskrat  and  deer  skin  clothing  every  year. 

Pencils,  paper,  pictures,  hard-bread,  combs  and  soap  have  been  given  as 
prizes  for  punctuality  and  diligence. 

The  pupils  are  silent  in  time  of  prayer  and  sing  with  enthusiasm  if  not 
with  the  “  spirit  and  with  the  understanding.”  On  a  few  occasions  it  has  been 
necessary  to  punish  pupils  by  excluding  them  from  the  school  and  house 
for  a  few  days.  Most  of  the  visitors  have  been  as  docile  and  obedient  as  chil¬ 
dren,  but  on  occasions  it  has  been  almost  necessary  to  use  force  in  dealing 
with  them.  Many  natives  from  Kotzebue  Sound,  Port  Clarence,  Golovin  Bay 
and  Diomedes  Islands  have  visited  our  school  during  the  winter. 

Our  new  school-bell  has  not  been  received  with  universal  favor.  In 
October,  a  short  time  after  we  had  put  it  on  top  of  the  house,  Doctor  Oo-ma- 
lig-zrok,  after  consulting  the  Toon-woks  (spirits),  informed  me  that  the  noise 
of  the  bell  would  keep  foxes  and  seals  away  and  requested  me  not  to  ring  it. 
But  as  white  foxes  were  more  plentiful  than  they  had  been  for  years  and  most 
of  the  seal  nets  were  three  or  four  miles  from  our  house,  I  took  occasion  to- 
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INDIAN  MISSIONS. 

The  opening  of  our  work  in  Alaska  is  an  interesting  story  of  missionary 
self-denial,  courage,  constancy  and  success.  Our  missionaries  there  are 
now  in  charge  of  a  school  of  three  hundred  pupils,  and  are  bringing  Chris¬ 
tian  light  and  education  into  the  depths  of  barbarism  and  paganism,  and 
have  carried  forward  their  work  in  a  spirit  of  consecration,  singular  good 
judgment  and  tact  in  dealing  with  savages  who  more  than  once  were  at  the 
point  of  destroying  them. 


opened;  was  there~Tnomr  „ _ 

of  500;  the  third  winter  MEandAtrsV _ 

returned,  also  Miss  Nellie  Kittridge,  of  Minnesota, 
who  had  been  teaching  for  the  A.  M.  A.  in  the  South. 
Miss  Kittridge  became  Mrs.  Lopp),  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  station.  Mr.  Lopp  was  very 
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successful  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  his  work  in 
Alaska.  He  is  now  at  our  school  again — Cape 
Prince  of  Wales— and  writes  me  under  date  of  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  ’94,  as  follows: 

“  1  cannot  see  why  a  minister  was  not  sent  up  here 
to  help  us  at  the  Cape.  I  am  sure  the  natives  need 
one,  and  so  do  zee ;  but,  no  doubt,  I  will  some  day 
see  the  wisdom  of  the  present  arrangement.  Just  at 
present  I  am  giving  all  my  attention  to  the  herd  and 
herders,  helping  them  to  build  a  house  on  the  shore 
of  the  big  lake  northeast  of  here.  We  are  keeping 
our  cow  at  the  house.  We  milk  her  three  times  a 
day;  she  gives  enough  milk  to  supply  our  table. 
How  we  enjoy  it,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  quite 
proud  of  our  successful  experiment.”  The  question 
of  milking,  making  butter  and  cheese,  is  what  the 
Lapp  ”  excels  in,  but  if  our  Americans  can  teach 
this,  why  import  another  stock  of  people  into  this  Ter¬ 
ritory  ?  “  The  grazing  here  could  not  be  better  ;  you 
should  see  how  fat  our  deer  are.  Five  of  our  boys 
and  a  Siberian  are  our  herders.” 

(Rev.)  Archibald  S.  McLellan. 

Etna,  Cal. 
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A  STRANGE  NEWSPAPER. 

PUBLISHED  ONCE  A  YEAR  WITHOUT 
A  PRESS  OR  TYPE. 


VERY  QUEER  ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 


Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  in  Arctic 
Alaska,  Has  the  Only  Yearly 
Newspaper  In  tlie  World— Unlike 
MetroiJolitan  Journals,  it  Inserts 
Advertisements  Free. 


In  the  days  of  great  newspapers  Issu¬ 
ing  half  a  dozen  editions  daily,  a  yearly 
newspaper  is  indeed  a  rarity.  Such  a 
paper  was  received  in  the  mail  this  morn¬ 
ing  ,by  Thomas  Harper,  of  Bellevue.  It 
is  published  by  an  enterprising  American 
at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska,  and  the 
copy  received  was  issued  last  June.  It 
is  called  The  Eskimo  Bulletin,  and  the 
terms  of  subscription  are  $1  a  year,  or 
in  other  words,  SI  for  a  single  copy.  No 
extepsive  plant,  such  as  required  to  get 
out  the  Press,  is  used  in  the  publication 
of  The  Eskimo  Bulletin.  Indeed,  the  en¬ 
tire  assets  of  the  publication  seem  to  be^ 
a  bottle  of  ink,  a  ream  of  paper  and  an 
ordinary  lectograph  to  make  duplicates  of 
the  original  copy.  The  editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  W  T.  Lodn,  who  is  connected 
with  the  A  M.  A.  Mission  school. 

There  are  many  items  of  interest  in  the 
sheet  and  there  is  much  evidence  that  the 
Idftor  was  a  tone  time  a  newspaper  man 
The  announcement  at  the  head  of  the 

a  i te if 1  fre e  °( n  ™  “ ads!"3  fro m  pat.  medi¬ 
cine  fakes  with  sensational  stories  Will 

^Capfprincl  of  Wadi's  the  .location  of 
.  mffiion  school 

sometimes  ^‘Vre  are  no  leifs  than 

*“17 u  u  t  -  Ko  otO  o- 
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.  Eskimo  Hunter  with  head  shaved.  Rifle,  &o.,  on  his  back.  o.  “  Magio-maker  5  with  Drum. 

!.  Hunter  in  Attitude  of  Spearing  Walrus.  4.  Native  with  Spiked  Instrument  to  secure  game. 


other  advertisement  announces  an  article 
unknown  to  Pittsburghers.  It  is  as  fol¬ 
lows-  “Oo-me-lt  made  to  order;  price  of 
frame  86x7,  six  red  fox  skins.”  The 

firm  making  this  strange  offer  is  Kapak 

&  Fathes.”  Mung  Nak  has  10  seal  bags 
of  whale  and  walrus  oil  to  exchange  for 
blue  and  salmon  berries,  while  Ok-Bn- 
Ok’s  father”  announces  himself  as  an  im¬ 
porter  of  Siberian  wolverene  trimming, 
deerskin  and  leaf  tobacco.  Another 
amusing:  advertisement  Is  tnat  oi  one 
"Kak-i-tuk,”  as  follows:  Last  chance. 
If  you  want  powder,  lead,  caps,  primers, 
knives,  calico,  drilling  and  flour  bring 
your  furs  now  before  my  small  stock  is 

exhausted.”  .  „  .  ,  . 

There  is  society  and  fashion  even  in 
arctic  Alaska.  There  are  three  pointers 
on  fashion  in  the  Eskimo  Bulletin.  They 
are,  ‘‘Only  ladies  in  mourning  wear 
bangs;”  “Belts  made  of  the  skin  of  wol¬ 
verine  feet,  claws  on,  with  suspender 
buckles,  sleigh  bells  and  door  keys  dang¬ 
ling,  are  all  the  rage,”  and  Led  tick¬ 
ing  is  the  most  popular  cloth  worn  over 
the  fur  suit  this  season.”  This  last  item 
is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  pa¬ 
per  is  dated  in  June.  There  was  one  so¬ 
ciety  event  that  must  have  been  import¬ 
ant  as  it  occupies  more  space  than  the 
other  society  notes.  It  is  “On  May  10  Se¬ 
ga- Yook,  having  killed  his  first  bird  with 
bow  and  arrow,  gave  a  kisolc  (flour  paste 
sweetened  with  molasses)  party  to  his 
companions.”  .  .  ,  , 

The  one  editorial  in  the  paper  is  headed 
“Arctic  Mail,”  and  is  intended  as  a  com¬ 
plaint  to  Uncle  Sam.  It  says:  “That  we 
need  better  facilities  for  mail  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  Bulletin  can  com¬ 
municate  with  •  the  outside  world  only 
once  a  vear.  Russia  has  mails  carried  to 
and  from  its  inhabitants  scattered  over 
the  wilds  of  Siberia  by  d<pg  and  deer. 
Can’t  our  government  /do  as  _  much  for  , 
Arctic  Alaska.”  ' _ _ 


BECOMING  CIVILIZED. 


“It  is  unnecessary  to  delay  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  a  midwinter  overland  mail  route 
from  S.  E.  Alaska,  where  they  have  a  bi- 
jnonthly  mail,  to  Arctic  Alaska,  where 
we  have  acnance  summer  mall,  until 
the  entire  territory  is  stocked  with  rein¬ 
deer.  With  the  numerous  trained  dogs 
and  native  drivers  which  are  distributed 
along  the  river  valleys  and  seacoast,  and 
a  few  teams  of  trained  deer  from  the 
herds  in  the  region  of  Bering  strait,  a 
few  mail  routes  could  be  established  for 
a  trifle.” 

Though  the  Eskimo  Bulletin  is  small,  it 
has  a  special  news  service,  and  publishes 
one  item  of  the  “important  if  true”  class, 
under  a  display  head,  like  this: 

GOLD!  GOLD!!  GOLD!!! 

A  New  Eldorado  for  Yukon  Miners. 
Special  to  the  Bulletin: 

Mr.  J.  A.  Dexter,  the  A.  C.  A.’s  trader, 
and  Mr.  Hurlburt,  the  Swedish  mission¬ 
ary  teacher  at  Galorin  bay,  have  discov¬ 
ered,  and  which,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  an  old  Yukon  prospector,  will  prove  a 
bonanza.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old 
Galovin  bey  lead  and  silver  mine,  and 
cannot  be  worked  until  the  spring  thaw. 

Galovin  Bay,  March,  1805. 

The  paper  is  not  without  a  cartoon,  and 
has  a  number  of  items  of  interest  to  those 
who  live  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  corner 
at  the  globe. 


Eskimo  Hunters,  t 
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ridicule  his  prophecy  and  request.  Again  in  January,  when  the  season  for  net¬ 
ting  seals  through  ice  was  at  hand,  the  people  here  could  not  catch  any  seals, 
while  five  miles  north  of  here  a  great  many  were  taken.  One  boy  netted 
twenty-six  in  one  day.  Many  of  the  older  people  came  to  me  saying  probably 
there  was  some  truth  in  what  the  doctor  said,  and  begged  me  to  stop  ringing 
the  bell  or  give  it  only  one  or  two  taps.  The  latter  request  was  granted  and 
for  several  days  the  bell  was  given  only  two  or  three  strokes. 

In  March  there  were  five  hundred  twenty  seven  people  living  here.  In 
spring  and  fall  this  is  probably  increased  to  five  hundred  sixty  or  five  hundred 
seventy.  Health  has  been  generally  good  and  seemed  to  vary  with  changes  of 
food.  For  instance,  in  December  and  January,  when  they  were  compelled  to 
subsist  on  frost  fish,  the  calls  for  medicine  for  boils,  scrofulous  sores  and 
dysentery  were  very  numerous.  Mothers  came  with  pitiful  stories  about  sick 
babies,  begging  for  bread.  Since  then  seals  have  been  plentiful. 

This  has  been  a  fairly  prosperous  year  for  our  Eskimos.  Many  white  foxes 
and  eleven  while  bears  have  been  killed.  During  the  last  five  days  forty-three 
Oo-ga-rooks  (big  seals)  weighing  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds 
have  been  killed.  In  a  few  days  they  will  chase  the  walrus,  the  wild  buffalo 
of  the  Arctic,  as  he  passes  northward  through  the  Straits. 

The  Oo-ma-liks  (chiefs)  both  fear  and  hate  Capt.  Healy,  of  the  “  Bear,”  be 
cause  of  his  interference  with  whiskey  traffic.  Three  years  ago  whiskey  was 
distilled  here.  The  first  year  we  were  here  two  barrels  of  whiskey  were  carried 
to  Kotzebue  Sound  and  bartered  and  another  was  kept  here  during  the  winter 
and  traded.  But  we  have  not  been  bothered  with  whiskey  or  drunkenness  this 
last  year.  They  (Oo-ma-liks)  look  with  suspicion  on  the  proposed  introduction 
of  tame  reindeer.  They  refuse  to  believe  that  the  Alaskan  Eskimos  are  to  own 
and  manage  these  herds  of  deer  in  two  or  three  years,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
look  upon  it  as  a  scheme  to  deprive  them  of  the  deer  skin  trade  which  they 
have  monopolized  for  years. 

The  missionary  teacher  has  been  a  puzzle  to  them.  “Too  poor  to  trade, 
too  stingy  to  marry,  and  too  effeminate  to  hunt.”  It  has  been  difficult  for 
them  to  believe  that  we  were  sent  here  simply  to  teach  and  preach.  As  they 
never  do  favors  or  give  gifts  without  expecting  others  in  return,  they  can  not  «, 
understand  why  “  Oo-ma-liks  ”  in  the  States  give  money  to  support  mission 
schools.  Some  have  imagined  we  were  preparing  the  way  for  other  Americans 
to  settle  here. 

They  do  not  seem  to  doubt,  nor  are  they  moved  or  astonished  at  the 
stories  of  the  Bible,  not  even  the  miracles  of  Christ.  They  tell  and  be¬ 
lieve  legendary  “  stories  ”  which  they  consider  equally  wonderful.  Every  child 
is  familiar  with,  and  can  recite  many  of  these  legends  relating  to  “  is-sok  ” 
(ages  ago),  when  their  doctors  were  “  un-ut-kooz-ruk  (immortal).  I  he  medi¬ 
cine-men  have  been  more  active  this  year  than  they  were  last  year.  In 
December  and  January,  Doctor  Pe-nee-ret  (about  twenty-five),  who  was 
detected  stealing  ammunition  from  a  neighbor  last  year,  endeavored  to  con¬ 
vince  the  people  by  a  series  of  trials  that  he  was  a  big  doctor.  While  seal 
hunting,  he  pretended  to  shoot  himself  through  the  body  with  an  express  rifle. 
When  he  had  recovered  and  found  many  still  doubting,  he  had  a  man  to  shoot 
him  twice  in  the  presence  of  twenty  or  thirty  people.  Although  blood  flowed 
freely  from  his  mouth  they  still  doubted,  saying  that  no  one  saw  that  the  car¬ 
tridge  contained  a  ball.  Later  while  hunting,  he  claimed  to  shoot  himself 
with  buckshot  in  the  head,  but  the  people  still  pronounce  him  a  fraud. 

During  the  winter  a  young  medicine  man  at  “  Ke-gik-tuk  pretended  to 
make  money,  ammunition,  whisky,  tobacco,  etc.  He  also  was  doubted,  and 
in  a  short  time  after  pretending  to  do  these  miraculous  things  was  shot  dead, 
because  he  had  threatened  the  lives  of  three  or  four  men  (?.  ^.,  according  to 
Eskimo  custom,  “  in  self-defense  ”).  The  power  and  influence  of  these  spirits 
seem  to  be  on  the  decline.  Many  of  the  people  believe  in  them  only  when  it 
is  convenient. 


jj  The  winter  has  been  colder  than  our  first  one.  Mean  temperature;  Octo 
ber  to  May  was  -f-  5.6  ;  maximum,  -|-  40  ;  minimum,  —  30.  We  had  a  late 
fall,  early  spring,  and  no  thaws  in  mid-winter.  In  February  and  March  the 
straits  were  blocked  up  with  smooth  ice  fields  from  the  North.  Five  of  our 
people  with  dog-sleds  went  across  to  East  Cape  for  tobacco. 

The  mission  is  under  many  obligations  to  Capt.  Healy  of  the  “  Bear”  for 
bringing  up  our  coal  and  supplies  last  year,  and  appointing  ten  Eskimo  police 
to  take  charge  of  drunken  natives  who  might  be  inclined  to  be  disorderly. 


THE  TRIP  TO  ALASKA. 

BY  MB.  H.  R.  THORNTON. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Pond,  D.D.,  the  A.  M.  A.  agent  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  I  made  all  necessary  arrangements  for  our  passage  and  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  our  supplies  and  of  lumber  for  the  new  school-house.  The  con¬ 
tract  was  made  with  the  same  whaling  firm  as  on  our  first  voyage.  We  re¬ 
ceived  bills  of  lading  for  our  supplies  and  for  the  lumber,  and  no  intimation 
was  made  that  our  accommodations  would  not  be  at  least  as  passable  as  on 
our  first  voyage. 

You  can  imagine  our  consternation  therefore,  when  we  went  down  to  the 
wharf  at  the  hour  of  sailing,  and  found  that  not  a  foot  of  lumber  would  be 
carried,  and  that  all  our  vegetables  (except  canned  ones),  amounting  to  some 
eight  hundred  pounds  in  all,  as  well  as  some  of  our  other  goods  were  to  be  left 
behind.  The  result  is  that  before  next  summer  we  may  be  compelled  to  live 
on  an  exclusively  flesh  diet — like  the  natives — an  experience  that  is  said  to  be 
very  uncomfortable,  by  those  few  white  men  who  have  been  obliged  to  try  it. 

Tne  only  excuse  given  for  the  violation  of  the  contract  expressed  in  the 
bills  of  lading,  was  that  other  parties,  whom  it  was  more  to  the  interest  of  the 
owners  of  the  vessel  to  accommodate,  had  sent  much  larger  amounts  than  had 
been  expected.  As  we  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  whalers  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  our  mail  and  supplies,  and  this  was  our  only  chance  of  reaching  our 
station,  we  had  to  make  the  best  of  it.  The  voyage  was,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
not  a  very  comfortable  one.  Our  cabin  measured  about  fifteen  feet  by  twelve, 
and  state-rooms,  six  feet  by  four,  opened  directly  from  it.  As  the  cabin  was 
occupied  much  of  the  time  by  some  of  the  ship’s  officers  smoking  the  strongest 
kind  of  tobacco,  swearing  and  gambling,  the  ladies  could  rarely  use  their  room 
in  the  day  time.  Most  of  the  time  we  spent  on  deck  wrapped  in  bed-quilts 
and  blankets,  an  inadequate  protection  against  cold  winds  and  rains. 

We  had  other  annoyances,  not  serious  but  very  trying,  There  were  two 
reasons  for  our  troubles,  I  think  :  One  is  that  life  on  a  whaling  ship  is  always 
rough  ;  most  of  the  officers  were  originally  men  before  the  mast,  and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  not  accustomed  to  consider  as  hardships  what  would  seem  intolerable  to 
most  people  ;  the  other  reason  is  that  most  seafaring  men  have  a  great  prejudice 
against  all  sorts  of  missionaries  ;  the  cause  of  this  prejudice  is  not  far  to  seek  ;  it 
has  been  the  duty  of  missionaries  almost  everywhere  1o  expose  the  debauchery 
of  native  women,  the  introduction  of  the  cheapest,  most  poisonous  and  there¬ 
fore  most  injurious  alcoholic  liquors  among  savage  tribes  not  at  all  accustomed 
to  self  control,  the  unscrupulous  advantage  taken  of  native  ignorance  in  trad- 
ing,  and  other  vicious  practices  indulged  in  by  pioneer  seafaring  men,  who,  as 
a  rule  are,  comparatively  speaking,  little  educated  either  mentally  or  morally, 
and  whose  natural  animal  passions  and  greed  are  not  restrained  in  far-off  lands, 
either  by  public  opinion  enforcing  at  least  an  appearance  of  decency,  or  by 
laws  and  officers  to  punish  them  for  their  crimes. 

There  were  some  pleasant  features  about  the  voyage,  of  course ;  it  was  in¬ 
teresting  to  watch  the  preparation  of  lines,  harpoons,  dynamite  bomb  lances 
and  guns  and  other  parts  of  the  outfit  used  in  whaling ;  to  hear  some  of  the 
yarns  spun  by  veteran  salts  ;  to  watch  for  the  occasional  spout  of  a  whale  or 
the  black  fin  of  a  shark,  for,  although  we  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  see  even  a 
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|  single  “  tovvhead  ”  or  “right  ”  whale  (the  two  species  from  which  whalebone  is 
obtained),  we  ran  across  a  considerable  number  of  “  humpbacks.” 

As  we  approached  the  Aleutian  Islands,  intending  to  go  through  Unimak  Pass, 
a  dense  fog  enveloped  us  for  several  days,  preventing  our  taking  any  observations 
to  ascertain  our  exact  position  ;  a  slight  breeze  to  the  northward  carried  us  along 
m  spite  of  “lying  to,”  and  we  passengers  felt  a  little  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
v  e  might  not  be  waked  up  by  feeling  the  ship  run  ashore  during  the  night. 
The  next  afternoon  the  fog  suddenly  lifted  a  little,  and  we  found  ourselves  in 
an  unknown  bay  with  an  unknown  hamlet,  at  the  foot  of  unknown  cliffs  ; 
none  of  the  ship’s  officers,  all  of  whom,  were  more  or  less  veteran  Arcticwhale- 
men,  seemed  to  know  where  we  were.  As  we  drew  near,  sounding  all  the  way, 
not  a  human  being  could  be  seen  ;  perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  villages  where  all 
the  natives  had  starved  to  death,  as  we  had  read,  and  we  should  find  only  grin¬ 
ning  and  repulsive  skeletons  in  the  houses ;  moving  still  nearer,  we  could  see 
Greek  crosses  standing  at  the  head  of  each  lonely  grave  on  the  cliff  side,  and  a 
building  surmounted  by  a  Greek  cross,  probably  a  church,  showing  that  the 

natives  had  belonged,  at  least  nominally,  to  the  Russian  church  ;  the  almost 
mountainous  cliffs  covered  with  bright  green  grass,  in  spite  of  the  patches  of 
persistent  snow  lingering  here  and  there,  were  a  grateful  sight  to  our  eyes 
wearied  of  the  continual  sullen  gray  of  that  northern  sea.  At  last  a  single  dog 
was  seen,  prowling  along  the  beach  in  search  of  stray  dead  fish,  cast  up  by  the 
sea ;  but  n°  smoke  issued  from  any  of  the  chimneys  to  show  that  his  master 
si  lived;  finally,  after  creeping  along  cautiously  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
more,  we  saw  a  woman  come  out  of  one  of  the  houses. 


In  spite  of  the  rain  which  was  falling,  the  ladies  were  anxious  to  go  ashore, 
and  as  we  had  not  set  foot  on  land  for  three  weeks  we  ran  all  over  the  village! 
peeping  m  at  doors  and  windows  of  unoccupied  cabins,  collecting  strange 
flowers  and  shells,  and  trying  to  establish  some  sort  of  understanding  with  the 
few  women  and  children  we  found ;  for  all  the  men  had  gone  away  to  hunt 
I  sea  otter  for  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company— the  usual  rough  trading  house 
with  the  sign  “A.  C.  Co.”  standing  there  deserted  for  the  time  being  We 
found  the  old  church  very  interesting,  too,  with  its  gorgeous  altar  cloths  its 
massive  silver  candlesticks,  its  bells  manufactured  in  Russia  and  ornamented 
with  fine  bas  relief  work. 

The  name  of  this  little  settlement,  as  well  as  we  could  understand  the 
natives,  was  Berka.  After  leaving  it,  a  few  hours’  steaming  brought  us  to 
Onalaska,  the  most  beautiful  little  harbor  I  ever  saw,  I  think  ;  we  remained 
there  a  day,  and  were  much  interested  in  the  school  for  native  girls  kent 
there  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck  ;  their  pupils  have  made  really  wonderful  pro-ress 
considering  the  time  they  have  been  under  their  chaige. 

At  Onalaska  we  saw  at  a  distance  the  herd  of  nineteen  reindeer  left  there 
last  autumn  as  an  experiment  in  reindeer  raising;  they  were  said  to  be  in  a  very 
thriving  condition,  thus  far  proving  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme  for  helping 
the  natives  by  introducing  domesticated  reindeer.  It  took  us  twenty  days  to 
reach  Onalaska,  seven  days  more  to  make  Port  Clarence,  and  one  day  to  reach 
home,  so  that  our  whole  voyage  occupied  nearly  a  month 

Since  our  arrival  here  we  have  been  hard  at  work  to  the  utmost  of  our  streneth 
near  y  every  moment  of  our  waking  hours.  We  have  had  to  build  a  house 
you  know,  as  well  as  get  all  our  goods  lauded,  brought  up  from  the  beach! 
opened,  inspected  and  arranged,  not  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  of  providing 
or  the  daily  needs  of  our  household  under  the  usual  inconveniences  of  pioneer 

,  d  d”,  T  e  ab°Ut  6  P  M'  By  'he  time  a"  and  coal 

were  anded  by  the  native  canoes  it  was  midnight  by  the  clock,  although  the 

sun  had  just  sunk  below  the  horizon  for  an  hour  or  two;  for  ships  cannot 

anchor  much  nearer  than  a  mile  from  shore.  After  the  strain  of  an  almost 

s  eepless  night  at  Port  Clarence,  and  of  superintending  the  unloading  of  our 

stores,  Mr.  Lopp  and  I  had  to  take  watch  and  watch  about  in  guarding  our  goods 

as  they  lay  exposed  on  the  beach,  for  the  natives,  although  fully  as  honest  a, 

white  people  of  the  same  grade  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  are  not  vet 
above  temptation.  ' 


It  looks  as  if  we  were  going  to  have  more  trouble  than  I  anticipated  about 
the  “  servant  girl  question.”  The  natives,  like  all  uncivilized  people,  are  not 
accustomed  to  persistent  work  or  to  any  regular  routine  of  duty,  so  that  even 
an  easy  position  becomes  burdensome  after  a  time.  Our  boy,  Sokweena,  has  1 
taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  wants  a  holiday,  so  that  we  have  had  to  take  a  new 
girl  and  train  her  ;  she  promises  to  become  very  useful  after  a  while,  but  mean¬ 
time  we  have  to  do  nearly  all  the  housework  ourselves.  I  have  been  interrupted 
about  a  hundred  times  while  writing  this  letter,  circumstances  demanding  that 
I  should  give  some  help  about  the  house,  or  by  having  to  doctor  the  natives, 
or  trade  with  them  for  necessary  supplies  in  incessant  driblets — game,  fish, 
skins  fcr  clothing,  native  boots,  etc. 

However,  we  are  quite  happy  in  spite  of  such  trials,  and  continue  to  look 
forward  to  a  sort  of  millennial  period  when  we  shall  have  trained  our  girl, 
«  Socwoodlet,”  to  take  some  of  the  household  cares  off  our  shoulders. 

As  none  of  our  extra  lumber  or  mill  work  was  brought  up,  we  had  to  do 
the  best  we  could  with  the  lumber  intended  for  the  Presbyterian  mission  at 
Point  Barrow,  and  left  here  last  summer  because  ice  prevented  its  reaching  its 
destination.  The  A.  M.  A.  had  previously  empowered  us  to  buy  it.  We  still 
have  the  same  old  trouble  with  drunken  natives  and  with  idle  loungers,  who 
are  constantly  interrupting  us  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts ;  this  is  due  in 
great  part  to  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the  house  just  between  the  two  vil¬ 
lages  ;  when  it  was  first  built  we  had  no  reason  to  suppose  the  situation  would 
not  be  a  good  one  ;  in  fact  it  was  chosen  in  part  for  its  accessibility. 

The  new  house  is  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  old  one,  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  “  A-gen-a-mete,”  much  better  sheltered  from 
storm  winds  and  blizzards,  and  commanding  a  much  finer  view  of  Behring 
Strait,  Rutmanoff  and  Krunestern  Islands  and  the  Siberian  coast.  Another  great 
advantage  over  our  original  plan  is  that  the  houses  not  being  close  together 
as  at  first  intended,  cannot  both  be  destroyed  at  once  in  case  of  fire.  The 
present  house  would  have  to  be  changed  to  make  a  dwelling  house  for  us, 
and  as  the  two  are  nearly  the  same  size,  we  decided  to  use  the  old  house 
as  a  school-house. 

The  organ  has  been  a  great  source  of  wonder  arid  pleasure  to  the  natives  ; 
every  Sunday,  and  sometimes  at  the  close  of  our  work  on  week  days  if  we  are 
not  too  tired,  we  admit  as  many  as  we  can  accommodate,  while  others  stand 
about  the  open  window  listening  to  the  music. 

Poor  Mr.  Lopp  suffered  even  more  than  I  thought  he  would  from  his  en¬ 
forced  seclusion  for  nine  months  ;  but  he  has  now  fully  recovered  his  health 
and  spirits.  He  and  Miss  Kittredge  are  to  be  married  within  the  month. 
This  relieves  me  from  the  imputation  of  being  a  big  American  chief  with  two 
wives,  as  was  at  first  supposed. 

We  shall  encourage  ourselves  with  thinking  that  we  shall  have  your  prayers 
for  our  safety  during  the  coming  year,  and  for  an  abundant  blessing  upon  our 
missionary  work. 
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Our  Missionaries  in  Winter  Clothing. 
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Self-Denial  for  Christ. 

In  recent  issues  we  have  spoken  of  the  self-de¬ 
nial  of  our  Home  missionaries.  Tney  are  severe, 
and  all  the  harder  to  bear  because  of  the  limited 
sympathy  accorded  by  the  unthinking  to  the  Home 
Mission  workers.  This  week,  there  comes  to  us 
(see  page  3)  one  of  the  last  letters  written  -  by  Rev. 
Harry  R.  Thornton,  of  Virginia,  who'  labored  in 
the  extreme  northern  part  of  Alaska,  at  a  point 
where  he  could  expect  a  mail  only  once  a  year. 

The  reader  will  recall  the  circumstances  of  his 


death.  Called  to  his  door  at  midnight,  by  three 
men  who  had  a  grudge  against  him,  he  was  shot 
with  a  whaling  gun.  The  natives  immediately 
caught  and  executed  two  of  the  murderers. 

Concerning  Mr.  Thornton’s  work,  Rev.  H. 
Tucker  Graham,  of  Japan  (who  sent  us  this  letter), 
writes  in  the  following  appreciative  strain: 

To  go  among  such  a  people  meant  not  only  exile 
from  home  and  friends,  but  the  endurance  of  unmea¬ 
sured  hardship,  privation,  and  suffering,  coupled  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  one’s  life  might  at  any 
time  be  imperiled  by  the  passions  or  superstitions  of 
the  natives.  Yet  with  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
whole  situation,  young  Thornton  in  the  very  prime 
of  his  I'obust  manhood,  cultured,  refined,  talented,  un¬ 
hesitatingly  laid  himself  with  g,ll  his  rare  gifts  of  head 
and  heart  upon  the  altar  of  Christ  for  service  among 
the  ignorant  and  degraded  tribes  of  the  Arctics.  YYith 
j  no  sense  of  regret,  with  no  thought  of  turning  back, 
and  seemingly  wholly  unconscious  of  the  sacrifice  he 
was  making,  in  buoyant  and  joyous  spirit  he,  together 
with  Mr.  Lopp,  went  forth  to  his  arduous  and  trying 
labors.  Throwing  themselves  with  enthusiasm  into  tne 
work,  they  patiently  and  faithfully  sowed  the  seed  of 
truth  in  those  barren  hearts,  in  holy  faith  that,  in  God’s 
own  time,  the  fruit  will  surely  appear.  Finding  that 
some  knowledge  of  medicine  was  essential  in  such  a 
work,  he  returned  home  for  a  few  months  in  order  to 
receive  this  much  needed  training.  While  there  he 
,  married  Miss  Neda  Pratt,  of  Auburn,  Me.,  who  proved 
a  worthy  helpmeet  in  his  labor.  After  their  return  to 
Alaska,  they  took  up  with  new  vigor  the  manifold  : 
duties  which  fell  'tektheir  hands,  finding  much  Fo  erf- 
courageeven  in  such  a  spiritual  desert,  as  that  in  which 
their  lot  was  cast,  uniil  at  length  this  ‘’good  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ,  was  stricken  down  at  his  post,  aad  another 
name  was  added  to  the  roll-call  of  the  martyrs  who  for 
the  sake  of  Christ  and  his  Gospid  have  freely  yielded 
up  their  all,  counting  every  sacrifice  a  joy  for  his  sake. 

For  a  parallel  to  this  life  among  the  Eskimos,  we 
must  look  to  the  experience  of  Mackay  iu  Uganda,  or 
to  that  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Paton  in  the  New  Hebrides, 
where  among  degraded  savages  each  has  labored  lov¬ 
ingly  and  faithfully  as  a  servant  of  the  Lamb,  in  the 
face  of  unnumbered  hardships  and  privations. 

This  sore  dispensation  of  an  all  wise  God  appeals 
to  us  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  with  pecul¬ 
iar  solemnity  and  directness,  for  while  laboring  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Board  he  was  nevertheless 
a  member  of  our  Church,  and  with  Lane,  and  Boyle, 


and  Lapsley,  and  others  is  enrolled  among  the  number 
of  her  martyr  sons.  While  we  mingle  our  tears  with 
those  of  his  relatives  and  immediate  friends,  we  praise 
God  for  his  noble  life  and  devoted  services,  and  pray 
that,  even  in  our  time,  the  fruit  of  his  labors  may  be 
abundantly  manifested  and  that  Alaska  shall  ring  with 
the  songs  of  the  reapers  that  come  again  with  l’ejoicing 
bringing  their  sheaves  with  them. 


For  the  Christian  Observer. 


Mr.  Thornton’s  Life  in  Alaska. 

We  have  just  received  from  Rev.  H.  Tucker  Graham,  of  Japan, 
an  excellei  t  letter,  enclosing  a  letter  received  by  him  from  Rev. 
Hariy  R.  Thornton,  of  Alaska.  This  letter  was  written  shortly 
before  Mr.  Thornton  was  murdered,  and  tells  of  the  danger  in 
which  he  felt  that  was  living. — [Eds. 

Extract  from  Mr.  Graham’s  Letter. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  letter  given  below  carries 
with  it  a  tender  and  pathetic  interest,  even  apart  from 
the  graphic  story  which  it  tells  of  thrilling  adventure  j 
and  of  patient,  toiling  work  for  Christ  and  his  cross, 
in  those  habitations  of  cruelty.  The  same  mail  which 
brought  to  us  this  yearly  bulletin  of  life  in  the  Arctics.i j 
brought  also  the  sad  intelligence  that  Harrison  R.  : 
Thornton  had  met  with  a  tragic  death  at  the  hand  of  > 
one  of  the  savage  tribe,  for  whose  uplifting  he  had  ; 
given  his  life. 

Mr.  Thornton  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  was  | 
about  thirty-six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  ; 
His  father  was  the  Col.  John  T.  Thornton,  a  lawyer  of 
rare  intellectual  gifts,  and  distinguished  for  his  ability 
and  eloquence.  While  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  en- 
tered  the  army  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg, 
leaving  a  record  of  gallant  service  and  lofty  devotion 
in  the  hour  of  his  country’s  peril. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  proved  to  be  a  worthy 
son  of  a  noble  siie.  He  graduated  at  Hampden  Sidney 
•College,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  bearing  off  the  first 
honors  of  his  class.  After  having  taught  for  many 
years,  meanwhile  having  engaged  in  further  study  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  he  entered  upon  his  life  as 
a  missionary  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 

At  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  east  of  Bering  Strait, 
was  gathered  a  little  remnant  of  the  old  Eskimo 
tribes,  about  three  hundred  in  number,  steeped  in  ig¬ 
norance  and  vice  and  savagery,  in  intelligence  and 
moral  stamina  below  the  level  of  the  Iudian.  Through 
improvidence  and  the  extreme  severity  of  their  cli¬ 
mate,  they  were  threatened  with  extinction  unless 
some  means  could  be  devised  for  their  uplifting. 

Some  four  years  ago,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  issued 
an  appeal  for  two  men  to  bear  to  them  the  knowledge 
of  the  Saviour,  audoto  teach  them  also  the  arts  of  civ¬ 
ilized  life.  If  I  mistake  not,  no  white  man  has  ever 
lived  as  far  North  as  Bering  Strait,  and  only  once  a 
year  does  a  vessel  visit  that  inhospitable  shore,  unless 
some  chance  “whaler”  touches  there — an  event  which 
only  adds  to  the  woes  of  the  natives,  as  such  vessels 
usually  bring  with  them  rum  and  other  evils  with 
which  to  curse  them. 

Mr.  Thornton’s  Letter. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska,  i 
May  19,  1893.  ( 

Dear  Friends — Although  it  is  still  between 
one  or  two  months  before  we  can  send  you  letters, 
I  am  going  to  begin  mine  now;  for  the  distractions 
of  the  walrus  season,  and  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
whales,  are  such  that  I  may  not  have  leisure  and 
quiet  to  write  later;  not  to  speak  of  our  spring 
cleaning  and  painting  that  must  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  snow  disappears.  The  year  has  passed  tolera¬ 


bly  well  for  us,  taken  altogether,  notwithstanding 
some  drawbacks  that  we  hope  will  not  affect  us  so 
much  in  future  years. 

We  had  a  new  house  in  a  new  situation  to  ge 
accustomed  to,  for  instance.  It  was  built  of  lum¬ 
ber  that  had  been  lying  on  the  beach  a  year,  anc 
was  thoroughly  wet,  consequently  it  shrank  so  that 
before  Christmas  we  could  thrust  a  knife  between  the 
boards;  we  suffered  intensely  with  cold,  and  had  to 
sit  up  with  all  our  furs  on,  as  if  we  were  in  a  bliz¬ 
zard  but  we  soon  retreated  to  the  innermost  room, 
which  we  managed  to  make  quite  comfortable  by 
papering  with  newspapers  and  manilla  paper. 

Our  house  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
giving  a  delightful  view,  but  with  counterbalancing 
disadvantages.  The  south  wind  blowing  over  and 
down  the  mountain  side,  came  down  our  chimney , 
almost  stifling  us  with  smoke,  and  covering  every¬ 
th^  with  soot.  You  can  imagine  how  trying  it 
was  to  a  very  particular  little  New  England  house¬ 
keeper  like  Mrs.  Thornton. 

At  first,  I  tied  an  old  sack  around  the  south 

side  of  the  open  work  under  the  chimney  cap,  but 
it  would  persist  in  catching  fire.  An  old  five-gallon 
oil  can,  with  bottom  and  one  side  cut  out,  clapped 
over  the  cap,  succeeded  better;  but  I  have  to  run 
up  on  the  roof  and  turn  it  around  every  time  the 

wind  changes. 

Our  natives  are  improving,  but  we  find  it  a  much 
slower  and  more  laborious  business  than  we  ex¬ 
pected,  to  turn  a  savage  Eskimo  into  a  comparative¬ 
ly  civilized  Christian.  Think  how  long  it  would 
take  to  make  the  very  lowest  class  of  people  in 
your  neighborhood  clean,  truthful,  self-reliant, 
economical,  virtuous  and  God-fearing.  We  are  not 
discouraged,  because  we  know  we  have  divine 


considerable  improvement,  and  because  we  know 
how  slow  the  progress  of  other  missions  has  been 
;  at  first. 

From  files  of  the  “Missionary  Review  of  the 
\  World,”  sent  us  by  friends,  we  have  compiled  a 
comforting  table,  showing  how  long  it  took  to  make 
the  first  convert  in  the  following  countries:  Green¬ 
land,  15  years;  China  (first  3  converts),  30;  New 
Zealand,  6;  India,  7;  Japan,  11;  Tahiti.  10;  Siam,  j 
1G;  Matabele  (Africa),  35;  Australia,  10.  Yet  the 
harvest  in  all  these  -countries  was  ample  when  it 


began. 

These  figures  seem  to  me  to  show  that  no  people 
can  believe  in  Christianity,  until  they  have  had 
time  to  be  educated  up  to  understanding  it,  and  the 
men  who  present  it  to  them.  How  long  would  it 
take  to  make  the  most  ignorant  around  you  under- 
stand  Buddhism,  as  explained  by  a  Buddhist  priest  j 
who  had  to  pick  up  his  English  from  them  alone? 
Meanwhile  we  are  sowing  the  seed  with  what  pa¬ 
tience  we  may,  encouraged  by  seeing  gradual  im¬ 
provement  among  the  natives  in  intelligence,  in 
cleanliness,  in  self-help,  iu  truthfulness,  and  in 
other  virtues  that  make  toward  Godliness. 


ast  summer  we  were~all  kept  so  busy  trying  to 
get  the  new  house  finished,  and  adapting  ourselves 
to  our  new  relations,  that  we  found  it  impossible  to 
write  to  any,  except  such  as  had  most  imperative 
claims  upon  us.  This  must  stand  for  explanation 
and  apology  for  our  apparent  remissness.  After 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lopp  were  married,  we  agreed  to  di¬ 
vide  the  house,  they  taking  three  rooms  and  we 
three, —  a  conclusion  that  all  who  know  an}-thing 
about  attempts  at  combining  two  families  in  one 
domestic  establishment,  will  agree  to  have  been 
wise  and  prudent,  we  think. 

The  kitchen  and  store-room,  already  furnished 
with  shelves  and  cupboards,  fell  to  the  Lopps’  share, 
so  I  had  to  turn  myself  into  a  carpenter.  Among 
my  numerous  works  of  art  in  that  direction,  I  point 
with  pride  to  a  door  cut  in  the  attic  st°ps  leading 
up  to  it,  some  fifty  or  sixty  square  feet  of  cupboard, 
half  a  dozen  shelves,  a  “cooler”  on  the  outside  of 
of  the  house,  communicating  by  a  half  door  with 
the  kitchen,  where  we  keep  our  frozen  meats  in 
winter,  and  our  fresh  meats  in  summer,  a  book 
case  six  and  a  half  feet  by  foui-,  made  out  of  a  red 
wood  packing  case,  two  lockers  with  compartments 
for  flour,  meals,  canned  meats,  fruits,  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  as  well  as  coffee,  crackers,  and  other  grocer- 
ies;  a  closet  for  powder,  lead,  cloth,  and  other 
goods  we  have  to  barter  for  meats  and  fur  clothes 
with;  and  a  storm  house;  not  to  speak  of  my  ex¬ 
ploits  as  a  painter,  solderer,  locksmith,  stove- 
mender,  and  so  on. 

Most  of  the  }rear  we  have  had  two  sessions  of 
the  school  each  day,  the  Lopps  in  the  Ynorning  for 
the  smaller  pupils  and  others  who  could  attend, 
and  we  at  night  or  in  the  late  afternoon,  for  the 
larger  boys  and  girls  and  adults,  who  are  busy  hunt¬ 
ing  aud  fishing  for  a  living,  m  >st  of  the  day.  Our 
combined  average  daily  attendance  for  the  whole 
session  has  been  160;  for  March,  April  and  May, 
199. 

Blizzards  and  extreme  cold  weather  diminished 
the  attendance  in  winter,  many  of  the  poorer  chil¬ 
dren  being  too  thinly  clad  to  venture  out.  The  wal¬ 
rus  season  breaks  up  school  about  June;  even  boys 
and  girls  helping  man  canoes.  Our  pupils  have 
made  gratifying  progress  in  speaking  English,  in 
reading,  writing,  geography,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
and  drawing.  School  is  always  opened  with  prayer 
and  the  singing  of  hymns,  and  on  Sundays  we  have 
church  services.  Some  large  second-hand  colored 
charts  illustrating  Sunday-school  lessons  have 
proved  of  immense  interest  to  the  natives,  and  in¬ 
valuable  to  us.  If  such  aids  are  needed  by  civilized 
pupils,  you  can  readily  understand  how  necessary 
they  are  in  teaching  heathen. 

As  Mrs.  Thornton  had  had  several  years’  medi¬ 
cal  training,  and  1,  too,  had  studied  medicine  some¬ 
what,  the  medical  work  naturally  fell  to  us.  From 
Oct.  25  to  date,  our  record  shows  455  cases,  and 
we  shall  probably  have  from  700  to  800  cases  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  Among  our  more  important  cases 
were  two  operations,  under  ether,  for  toe  nail  ulcer, 
involving  avulsion  of  the  nail,  and  resulting  in  an 
entire  cure  of  an  old  case  of  two  years’  standing; 
another  child’s  life  probably  saved  during  a  severe 
attack  of  acute  laryngitis;  and  a  grave  case  of  ery¬ 
sipelas  successfully  treated.  Mr.  Lopp  also  helped 
us  bv  treating  seventy-five  eczema  cases  at  our  re- 

I  quest. 


Housekeeping  in  the  Arctic  has  its  peculiar 
difficulties;  every  drop  of  water  must  be  melted 
from  snow,  for  seven  months  of  the  year,  and  we 
must  thaw  all  our  canned  goods  in  winter,  before 
cooking.  We  ate  our  last  potato,  January  31.  We 

would  not  have  had  any  after  October,  if  we  had 
not  obtained  some  from  a  wrecked  vessel.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  no  trouble  about  keeping  meats 
fresh;  after  dressing  ptarmigan,  we  have  them 
frozen  and  piled  up  like  so  many  chips,  in  which 
condition  they  keep  perfectly  well  for  the  whole 
winter,  and  we  cut  our  bear  and  reindeer  meat  with 
a  hatchet. 

Our  native  servant  girl  has  proved  quite  a  jewel, 
fora  savage;  but  it  will  take  several  years  perhaps 
to  make  a  really  competent  servant  of  her.  Mean¬ 
time,  we  console  ourselves,  when  she  gives  us  trou¬ 
ble,  with  the  thought  that  we  are  teaching  her,  and 
through  her  the  natives,  what  a  civilized  Christian 
household  is. 

Like  the  most  ignorant  whites,  having  few  re¬ 
sources  for  self-entertainment,  many  of  the  natives 
besiege  our  doors  constantly,  asking  to  come  in 
and  look  at  illustrated  books  and  pictures  that  we 
keep  for  them;  the  glimpses  of  our  home  life  they 
catch  form  a  large  part  of  the  entertainment,  we 
think,  and  we  consider  it  a  most  important  part  of 
our  missionary  work.  No  matter  what  we  are  do¬ 
ing.  eating,  sleeping,  dressing,  cooking,  washing, 
or  what  not,  they  want  to  “tum-mo-lo"’ all  the  time. 
You  can  see  that  we  have  no  time  to  waste  then, 
with  these  constant  visitors — our  school  and  med¬ 
ical  work,  besides  housekeeping,  making  and  re¬ 
pairing  clothes,  etc. 

If  you  think  about  these  things  carefully  you 
will  see.  we  think,  that  Mission  work  is  not  always 
easy  and  pleasant  We  have  not  only  the  difficul¬ 
ties  attending  such  work  among  the  most  ignorant 
and  degraded  whites,  but  also  other  difficulties  due 
to  our  necessarily  imperfect  understanding  of  the 
language,  habits,  and  character  of  the  natives,  and 
to  their  imperfect  understanding  of  us.  They  de¬ 
mand  unreasonable  things  of  us;  are  sometimes  of¬ 
fended  if  we  do  not  comply.  As,  for  instance,  to 
furnish  the  whole  community  with  matches,  nails, 
boards,  etc.,  and  when  their  lack  of  such  things  is 
due  generally  to  their  own  lack  of  industry  and 
forethought;  or  to  interrupt  us  at  our  meals  or  in 
our  sleep,  if  we  would  allow  it,  to  trade  with  them 
for  food,  clothes,  etc.  However,  we  are  gradually 
training  them  to  more  civilized  ways. 

The  year  has  not  passed  without  some  rather  ex¬ 
citing  events.  Last  fall,  a  drunken  man  snatched 
up  a  rilie  and  took  a  shot  at  ns,  as  we  were  walking 
on  the  beach.  On  February  9,  another  approached 
us  with  a  drawn  knife.  Similar  things  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  Mr.  Lopp,  too.  They  were  due,  we  think, 
to  a  vague,  drunken  recollection  of  the  silly  affair 
of  1877,  when  three  natives  were  killed  by*  white 
men.  We  put  our  trust  in  a  protecting  Providence, 
and  try  to  show  the  natives  that  we  do  not  deserve 
their  enmity. 

On  March  25,  as  Mrs  Thornton  and  I  were  com¬ 
ing  out  of  school  about  dusk,  we  found  a  man  trying 
to  carry  off  by  force  one  of  our  school  girls  about 
sixteen  years  old,  who  had  been  sold  to  him  by  an 
r  older  sister  as  a  wife.  I  was  strongly  tempted  to 
take  her  away  by  force,  but  desisted,  as  a  crowd  of 
men  and  women  standing  by  said  the  man  was  only 


asserting  bis  legal  rights,  according  to  native  cus¬ 
toms.  The  man  dragged  the  weeping  and  strug- 
gling  girl  across  the  snow,  took  her  up  bodily,  and 
dropped  her  down  the  entrance  to  his  underground 
home.  Mrs.  Thornton  was  naturally  almost  in  h}'S- 
terics,  and  1  so  indignant  that  I  could  hardly  re¬ 
strain  myself;  fortunately  I  was  enabled  to  do  so,  as 
any  attempt  at  forcible  rescue  would  not  improbably 
have  resulted  in  bloodshed.  Finally,  it  occurred  to 
me  to  buy  her.  In  an  hour  Mr.  Lopp  and  I  had 
ransomed  her,  and  she  was  entered  as  Mr.  Lopp’s 
servant. 

Such  occurrences  are  rare,  but  illustrate  the 
need  of  our  example  and  precepts.  Mrs.  Thornton 
has  the  honor  of  being  probably  the  first  American 
woman  to  drive  behind  a  train  of  half-wild  reindeer, 
from  the  Government  herd,  fifty  miles  south  of  us. 
The  deer  are  doing  finely,  and  the  enterprise  should 
be  encouraged  in  every  wa}' — as  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  Eskimos  from  not  improbable  starva¬ 
tion,  due  to  American  whalers’  killing  most  of  the 
whales,  which  God  gave  the  natives  for  support. 

We  have  just  heard  that  four  natives  starved  to 
death,  last  winter,  north  of  us.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  j^ou  understand  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
natives.  Last  year  in  the  summer,  a  putrid  whale 
carcass  was  cast  ashore,  and  every  particle  eaten. 
The  alternative  was  starvation.  Many  wear  cotton 
overcloaks  from  two  to  ten  years,  old"  ragged,  stiff 
with  grease  and  dirt,  because  they  cannot  afford 
new  ones,  and  have  no  washing  appliances.  The 
babies  are  almost  universally  sickly-looking,  and 
subject  to  severe  skin  diseases,  probably  because 
the  mothers  have  no  farinaceous  food,  and  cannot 
afford  even  flour  gruel  for  them.  This  spring  we 
gave  them  all  the  flour  we  could  spare. 

We  want  you  to  help  us  give  the  people  flour, 
cotton  cloth,  and  soap  as  school  prizes,  to  build  and 
furnish  a  wash-house  for  the  whole  community. 


Further  particulars  respecting  membership,  railroad  facilities  and  en-1 
tei  tain ment,  will  be  found  on  the  last  page  of  cover. 


OUR  ALASKA  ^ISSION. 


A\  e  are  rejoiced  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  full  account  of  our  Alaska 
mission  up  to  June  5th.  We  are  gratified  to  find  that  the  health  of  oui 
missionaries  has  been  excellent,  that  their  work  has  prospered,  and  that 
they  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  future.  According  to  previous  ar¬ 
rangements  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lopp  will  enter  the  service  of  the  Government, 
having  charge  of  a  reindeer  station  at  Port  Clarence.  Mr.  and  Mrs.’ 
Thornton  aie  thus  left  alone,  but  from  the  letter  published  and  from  other 
advices,  we  are  assured  that  they  are  not  cast  down  nor  discouraged  at 
the  prospect  of  being  thus  alone. 

M  e  are  glad  to  learn  from  our  missionaries  as  well  as  from  Dr.  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson,  who  has  just  returned,  that  the  reindeer  experiment  has  thus 
far  proved  a  success,  and  promises  ultimately  to  give  to  these  needy 
Eskimos  an  adequate  food  supply  and  competent  facilities  for  transporta- 


ALASKA. 
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REPORT  OF  ALASKA  MISSION, 

BY  MESSRS.  THORNTON  AND  LOPP. 

GRATITUDE - ENCOURAGEMENT. 

^  e  have  the  pleasure  of  recording  many  causes  for  thanksgiving  to  our 
heavenly  Father  :  for  gratifying  progress  in  the  general  work  of  our  mis¬ 
sion  ;  for  signal  protection  from  seen  and  unseen  dangers  ;  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  us  all  in  a  fair  measure  of  health  and  strength  and  comfort 
and  for  other  blessings  to  be  mentioned.  We  are  encouraged  by  seeing 
slow  but  unmistakable  growth  among  our  Eskimos  in  the  virtues  tha*t 
make  toward  civilization  and  godliness— such  as  intelligence,  cleanliness, 
truthfulness,  honesty  and  a  general  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Christian 
civilization.  If  tempted  to  repine  at  the  fact  that  we  cannot  yet  record  a 
single  unmistakable  conversion,  we  console  ourselves  with  the  history  of 
othei  missions  ;  from  statistics  published  in  the  Missionary  Revieiv  of  the 
world,  we  find  that  the  average  time  that  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of 
missions  in  nine  countries  to  the  making  of  the  first  convert  was  fifteen 
years  and  over  ;  those  countries  are  Greenland,  China,  New  Zealand 
India,  Japan,  Tahiti,  Siam,  Matabele  (Africa),  and  Australia  ;  and  in  all 
of  them  the  harvest  was  plenteous  when  it  did  begin. 


SEED  SOWING  IN  HOPE. 

Ae  are  sowing  the  seed  now,  and  have  faith  that  we  shall  yet  reap  if 
we  faint  not.  We  believe  that  God  works  through  human  instrumentali¬ 
ties,  and  that  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  heathen  to  learn  what  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  before  they  can  accept  it.  Meantime,  the  money,  time  and  labor 
expended  upon  our  field  are  not  wasted.  Who  would  be  bold  enough  to  say 
that  even  the  vague  aspirations  already  stirred  in  the  breasts  of  our  poor 
benighted  Eskimos  may  not  be  accepted  at  the  throne  of  Almighty  Grace 
and  Love  ?  And  if  there  be  any  virtue  in  philanthropy^  not  we  and 
hose  who  hoi I  up  our  hands  at  home  amply  repaid  by  the  consciousness 
hat  even  our  Eskimos  are  beginning  to  see  dimly  the  God-like  destiny 
they  may  have  in  this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come  ?  And  all  the  time 
suffering  is  being  alleviated,  health  restored,  character  formed,  life  bright¬ 
ened  and  made  happier  for  our  natives  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our 


THE  SCHOOL. 


Most  of  the  school  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lopp  have  held  a  session  of 
school  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  ^nd  Mrs.  Thornton  another  session  in  the 
evening  or  late  afternoon,  principally  for  those  who  were  too  busy  to  at¬ 
tend  the  morning  session.  The  combined  average  daily  attendance  has 
been  160  ;  for  the  three  months  of  best  weather,  199  ;  and  the  total  en¬ 
rollment  was  463,  including  both  adults  and  children. 

The  subjects  taught  were  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geogra¬ 
phy,  singing  and  drawing.  In  addition  to  secular  school-books,  the  New 
Testament  and  gospel  hymns  were  read  and  explained.  The  exercises 
were  always  opened  with  prayer  and  the  singing  of  hymns. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  session,  Mrs.  Lopp  also  taught  an  inter¬ 
esting  knitting-class  of  fourteen  girls  and  one  boy  (a  cripple).  Text-books 
were  supplemented  in  an  important  way  by  Eskimo-English  vocabularies 
and  other  hektograph  work. 

SUNDAY  SERVICES. 

On  Sunday,  church  services  were  held.  The  house  was  almost  always 
full  and  sometimes  crowded.  Invaluable  aid  was  given  by  some  second¬ 
hand  colored  charts  illustrating  the  Sunday-school  lessons.  For  this 
timely  gift  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  P.  Crane,  of  San  Lorenzo,  Califor¬ 
nia.  The  organ  so  kindly  furnished  us  by  our  Southport  friends  has  been 
of  inestimable  service  by  attracting  many  to  school  and  church  who,  per¬ 
haps,  would  not  otherwise  have  attended. 

We  are  still  unable  to  discover  that  the  natives  have  any  definite  belief 
in  an  existence  after  death  ;  so  much  the  better,  perhaps,  as  we  have  no 
erroneous  beliefs  to  eradicate. 

THE  PEOPLE  IMPROVING. 

In  manners  there  has  been  marked  improvement.  The  men  no  longer 
insist  upon  entering  our  rooms  at  unseasonable  hours,  and  they  are  in¬ 
creasingly  respectful  to  our  wives  ;  we  think  we  can  see  that  their  pres¬ 
ence  has  already  improved  the  status  of  the  Eskimo  women. 

Old  superstitions  are  slowly  beginning  to  give  way.  There  have  been 
virtually  no  complaints  about  the  school  bell  frightening  away  the  seals, 
as  happened  last  year.  The  chief  umitkoot  (magic  doctor)  claimed  to 
have  allowed  himself  to  be  stabbed  in  order  to  secure  a  good  whaling 
season,  but  the  performance  was  rather  skeptically  received  by  many. 

Some  of  the  younger  women  are  willing  to  sew  within  the  prohibited  time 
after  the  natives  secure  a  beluee,  or  whale.  The  unutkoots  apply  for  medi¬ 
cine  as  freely  as  others. 

SCARCITY  OF  FOOD  SUPPLIES. 

The  natives  are  very  much  in  the  position  of  inhabitants  of  some  parts 
of  Russia,  India  and  China  as  to  food  supplies.  Generally  they  have 
enough,  but  last  August  they  were  forced  to  eat  the  carcass  of  a  whale 
that  had  been  washing  about  for  several  months,  and  was  so  offensive 
that  we  could  hardly  approach  it  within  a  hundred  yards.  Every  particle 
was  eaten  ;  the  alternative  was  to  go  hungry.  At  any  time  some  of 
our  natives  may  actually  starve  to  death  ;  we  have  lately  heard  that 
four  natives  have  died  of  starvation,  north  of  us,  this  winter. 

THE  REINDEER  MOVEMENT. 

The  Government  herd  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  reindeer  at  Port 
Clarence,  fifty  miles  south  of  us,  has  thriven  and  multiplied  during  the 
year.  The  introduction  of  domesticated  reindeer  from  Siberia  is,  there¬ 
fore,  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  proved  success,  and  as  we,  Americans, 
have  made  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the  whales  God  gave  the  Eskimos  for 
support — thereby  reducing  them  to  danger  of  starvation — -we  owe  them  a 


,  <*tftistitute.  Every  legitimate  means  should,  therefore,  be  hsed topusKl 
L  s‘"™e  reindeer  scheme  and  secure  ample  appropriations  for  it.  It  would  be 
t  an  indelible  national  disgrace  not  to  pay  this  just  debt. 

I  wo  of  our  natives  have  been  learning  the  art  of  herding  reindeer  at  | 
Poit  Clarence  this  winter.  Provision  should  be  made  for  teaching  others, 
for  letting  the  Eskimos  buy  deer  on  very  favorable  terms  (so  as  not  to 
pauperize  them),  and,  perhaps,  for  the  establishment  of  other  herds.  This 

winter  a  midwinter  mail  was  carried  from  Point  Hope  to  St.  Michaels _ 

seven  hundred  miles  on  dog  and  deer  sleds.  This  idea  is  also,  then,  a 
proved  possibility. 

SICKNESS - MEDICAL  TREATMENT. 

Owing  to  their  previous  medical  training,  the  medical  work  naturally 
fell  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton.  The  record  will  show  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  cases  for  the  year,  besides  about  seventy-five  eczema  cases 
treated  by  Mr.  Lopp.  Since  November  30th  there  have  been  only  five 
deaths  from  natural  causes  and  thirteen  births.  So  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  danger  of  the  Eskimos  dying  out. 

The  babies  especially  suffer  almost  universally  from  a  severe  form  of 
eczema,  due  probably  to  an  almost  exclusively  meat  diet  on  the  part  of  the 
mothers,  combined  with  uncleanly  habits,  which  are  owing  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  people  are  too  poor  to  afford  a  change  of  underclothing  for 
them.  Almost  without  exception  they  are  pale  and  bloodless  looking. 
Many  of  the  larger  children  are  so  poorly  clad  that  they  cannot  attend 
school  regularly  during  the  winter  months,  and  when  the  spring  thaw 

comes  are  very  liable  to  pneumonia  and  pleuritis.  Hence  will  be  seen  the 
need  of  reindeer  for  clothing  as  well  as  food. 

LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

Much  vile  liquor  traded  by  whaling  ships  on  the  Siberian  coast  was 
brought  here  last  summer.  One  of  our  natives  shot  and  killed  another  for 
a  slight  grudge  ;  both  were  drunk.  News  has  just  come  of  a  similar  mur¬ 
der  north  of  us.  Last  October,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  were  walking 
on  the  beach,  a  drunken  native  snatched  up  a  rifle  and  fired  at  them  ; 
another  drunken  man  approached  them  with  a  drawn  knife  on  February 
9th.  Mr.  Lopp’s  life  has  also  been  threatened  last  year  and  this. 

Another  man,  a  chief,  while  drunk  was  in  the  act  of  shooting  his  wife, 
when  a  bystander  snatched  the  gun  out  of  his  hand.  On  another  occa¬ 
sion  a  young  man  proceeded  to  “  carve  up  ”  his  best  friend  with  a  butcher 
knife.  His  sister  in  trying  to  separate  them  received  a  ghastly  wound  on 
the  arm.  1  here  are  several  men  and  women  here  who  were  lamed  and 
disfigured  in  drunken  “  sprees  ”  before  the  establishment  of  the  mission. 
One  of  the  most  noticeable  cases  is  an  influential  umitkoot  (doctor),  who 
got  his  nose  bitten  off  in  a  drunken  fight. 

When  sober,  the  natives  are  friendly  and  for  the  most  part  grateful  for 
the  benefits  conferred  upon  them  by  the  mission,  but  when  drunk  a  vague 
recollection  of  the  Gilly  affair  in  1877,  which  thirteen  natives  were  killed 
by  white  men,  might  cause  the  death  of  some  of  us.  The  more  they  fall 
a  prey  to  designing  white  men  the  more  we  feel  they  need  us.  They  have 
many  laudable  traits,  being  generally  honest,  truthful  and  industrious.  | 
d  heir  \ices  are  those  due  to  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  we  have  great 
hopes  that  patience,  kindness  and  perseverance  will  cure  them. 

In  most  respects  we  are  much  pleased  with' the  new  house,  and  experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  the  site  was  wisely  chosen.  The  old  house  was  remodeled 
inside  by  Mr.  Lopp  so  as  to  form  three  quite  commodious  school-rooms, 
all  of  which  can  be  thrown  into  one  for  church  and  other  purposes. 

POVERTY  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

It  is  haid  foi  civilized  readers  to  appreciate  the  poverty  of  this  people; 
as  we  have  said,  the  children  especially  suffer  for  farinaceous  food  ;  even 
a  hard  ship  biscuit  is  a  great  luxury  to  them.  Many  of  the  people  wear 
cotton  overcloaks  from  two  to  ten  years  old,  ragged  and  stiff  with  accu- 


mulated  grease  and  dirt,  because  they  are  too  poor  to  afford  new  ones  or 
even  to  get  soap,  tubs  and  water  in  winter  to  wash  them.  We  want  to 
build  a  wash-house  for  the  whole  community  and  furnish  it  with  a  good 
wood-burning  stove,  tubs,  washboards,  etc.  Then  all  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  haul  wood  on  their  sleds,  build  a  fire,  and  melt  snow  can  wash 
their  clothes  even  in  winter,  and  most  will  do  so,  we  think.  The  house 
will  also  serve,  we  hope,  as  workshop,  reading-room,  study,  and  possibly 
gymnasium.  We  shall  build  it  at  comparatively  small  expense,  half  under¬ 
ground,  and  largely  of  drift-logs  ;  such  houses  have  proved  good  enough  | 
for  white  whalers  at  Point  Hope. 

We  want  our  readers  also  to  help  us  give  the  sickly  babies  flour  ror 
gruel,  for  their  mothers  cannot  furnish  them  sufficient  milk  ;  also  to  get 
soap,  cotton  cloth,  and,  perhaps,  some  ship-biscuit  to  be  given  out  as  school  j 
prizes  and  for  work  on  the  wash-house,  hauling  wood  on  dog-sleds  for  the 
school,  etc.  There  will  be  no  danger  of  pauperizing  the  people  by  giving 
each  needy  person  from  25  cents  to  $1  worth  of  such  goods  in  a  year,  and 
what  will  so  readily  convince  them  of  our  professed  love  for  them  ? 

One  of  our  most  important  branches  of  mission  work  consists  in  ad- 1| 
mitting  the  natives  to  our  rooms  and  letting  them  look  at  the  illustrated 
books  and  pictures  we  keep  for  them.  They  enjoy  it,  and  are  instructed  j 
by  it ;  and  we  gain  an  influence  over  them  that  could  be  secured  in  no 
other  way  we  think.  We  want  such  illustrated  books,  papers,  magazines 
and  scrap-books,  then — second-hand,  of  course — an  anatomical  chart  for  j 
the  school,  and  plenty  of  colored  Biblical  pictures  for  our  Sunday-school,  j 
A  doll  that  shuts  its  eyes  has  been  a  source  of  constant  wonder  and  de¬ 
light  to  old  and  young  ;  if  any  of  our  little  girl  friends  should  send  us  an 
old  one  that  could  cry  or  speak  or  walk,  she  could  feel  that  she  had  made 
six  hundred  people  happy  for  at  least  a  year. 

Money  for  the  above  purposes  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Hubbard,  A. 
M.  A.  Treasurer,  Bible  House,  N.  Y. ;  goods  to  our  address,  care  of  Gold¬ 
berg,  Bowen  &  Co.,  432  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


In  conclusion,  we  want  the  constant  prayers  of  the  church  for  us  and 
our  Eskimos  ;  for  full  well  we  know  that  all  our  plans  will  come  to  naught 
unless  blessed  by  divine  guidance. 
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Alaska. 

From  our  mission  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  in  far-off  Alaska,  we  have 
received  the  annual  report.  The  four  missionaries  have  had  a  season  of 
successful  work.  The  schools  have  been  advanced  in  the  range  of  studies, 
the  people  show  marked  improvement  in  manners  and  old  superstitions 
are  slowly  giving  way. 

A  change  is  foreshadowed.  The  vast  importance  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  reindeer  has  induced  Mr.  Lopp  to  resign  his  com-  ' 
mission  under  the  Association,  and  to  accept  the  charge  of  the  Govern-  . 
ment  Reindeer  Station  at  Port  Clarence,  where  he  will  render  a  valuable 
service,  and  will  also  incidentally  do  missionary  work.  Mr.  Thornton  and 
his  wife  will  thus  enter  the  new  year  alone,  but  they  do  this  with  cheerful-  I 
ness  and  courage. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  THORNTON. 

Soon  after  writing  the  paragraph  above,  there  came  the  startling  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Thornton  by  three  natives  and  of  the  return 
of  Mrs.  Thornton.  As  Mr.  Lopp  and  his  wife  had  already  gone  to  Tort 
Clarence,  the  mission  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  is  at  present  entirely  de¬ 
serted.  But  it  must  not  be  abandoned.  A  work  so  well  begun,  and  ex-  I 
cept  for  this  melancholy  accident,  so  promisingly  carried  forward  must  not 
fail.  There  will  be  found  consecrated  men  and  women  with  courage  and 
wisdom  who  will  occupy  that  dwelling  and  schoolhouse,  and  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  and  enlarge  the  work  begun  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  mass  of 
the  natives. 

OUR  ALASKA  MISSION. 

The  sad  breaking  up  of  our  mission  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska, 
is  widely  deplored,  not  only  by  the  officers  of  the  Association  but  by  the 
many  friends  who  had  formed  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Thornton. 
We  present  on  other  pages  of  the  Missionary  a  pathetic  sketch  from  the 
£  lips  of  Mrs.  Thornton  of  the  dreadful  murder  scene,  and  we  also  give  an 
article  from  Mr.  Thornton’s  pen,  which  was  in  type  before  we  heard  of 
that  event.  This  latter  article  contains  interesting  items  respecting  the 
life  of  missionaries  in  Alaska,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who 
wish  to  know  all  that  can  be  known  respecting  the  mission. 


MR.  THORNTON  MURDERED. 

Our  faithful  missionary  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  was  murdered  on  the 
night  of  August  19th.  The  murder  is  supposed  to  have  been  committed 
by  a  native  desperado,  Titalk,  assisted  by  two  other  young  men  who  had 
previously  committed  depredations.  The  natives  immediately  suspected 
these  three  men,  pursued  them  and  killed  two,  while  Titalk  escaped 
wounded  to  the  mountains. 

Mrs.  Thornton  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Auburn,  Maine.  On  her 
way  she  remained  a  few  days  in  New  York,  and  gave  us  many  particulars. 
We  give  from  her  own  lips  the  touching  facts  of  the  dreadful  night  of  the 
murder: 

“We  did  not  fear  the  people  when  they  were  sober,  but  feared  from  the 
whiskey,  for  when  they  were  drunk  they  shot  at  us,  and  Mr.  Thornton  felt 
■the  peril.  We  feared  the  chief,  Elignok,  the  one  who  shot  at  us  last  fall, 
but  I  think  later  in  the  summer  we  feared  more  from  three  boys  who  broke 
into  the  schoolhouse  several  times.  The  leader,  Titalk,  is  considered  by 
,  all  the  natives  in  the  village  as  a  desperado.  He  steals  from  the  natives. 

He  could  hardly  be  considered  a  pupil,  for  he  was  expelled  from  the  school 
1  some  time  ago  on  account  of  breaking  into  the  schoolhouse.  They  had 

broken  in  several  times  recently.  From  the  fact  of  their  breaking  into 
'  the  schoolhouse  and  not  being  punished,  we  thought  that  the  other  natives 
would  see  that  we  were  without  protection. 

“Then  there  was  lots  of  whiskey  brought  over  this  year,  and  at  last  Mr. 
Thornton  so  felt  the  danger  that  he  had  decided  we  had  better  not  stay 
for  the  winter.  Everything  was  arranged  for  us  to  leave,  and  we  had  fast¬ 
ened  up  all  we  could,  expecting  that  the  “Bear”  would  be  up  there  about 
the  1st  of  September. 

“It  was  only  after  frequent  prayer  for  guidance  that  Mr.  Thornton 
reached  this  decision.  He  was  so  anxious  to  do  what  was  right;  even  at 
j  the  blessing  at  the  table  he  would  pray  for  guidance,  and  the  last  night — 
>  that  Saturday  night — his  prayer  was  such  an  earnest  one.  It  was  that 
1  very  day  we  decided  that  we  would  come  away,  for  we  had  said  if  more 
whiskey  was  brought,  we  would  let  that  be  the  sign  to  us  that  we  must  go, 
and  two  barrels,  more  than  at  any  one  time  before,  had  just  been  brought 
over  from  Siberia.  Mr.  Thornton  made  a  memorandum  of  it  on  the  19th. 


On  Saturda)r  night,  the  19th  of  August,  about  midnight,  we  were  both 
of  us  awakened  by  a  very  loud  rap.  It  was  very,  very  dark.  We  thought 
that  perhaps  some  one  was  sick  and  needed  medicine,  for  the  people  were 
all  very  friendly  and  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  us.  Mr.  Thornton 
felt  sure  that  no  one  was  going  to  harm  us,  and  when  he  went  out  he  said 
he  might  be  gone  a  few  minutes.  Everything  was  quiet,  and  oh  !  the  first 
thing  I  heard  was  this  awful  report.  I  think  he  must  have  opened  the 
door  a  very  little.  The  hole  in  the  door  was  the  size  of  a  door-knob, 'and 
! the  bullet  had  gone  straight  through.  This  was  done  with  a  whaling’ gun, 
j  but  there  was  also  a  rifle  shot  in  the  door.  The  whaling  gun  was  so  close 
to  the  outside  door  that  the  door  was  burned.  The  shot  came  through 
and  cut  through  his  body.  How  he  ever  did  it,  I  do  not  know;  but  Mr. 
Thornton  shut  both  doors  as  he  came  toward  me.  He  said  in  quite  a 
strong  voice,  ‘I  am  shot.’  Then  I  lighted  a  lamp,  for  it  was  dark.  He 
was  just  inside  the  sitting-room  door,  unconscious,  and  covered  with  blood. 
I  got  the  brandy  right  away  and  put  it  to  his  lips ;  he  did  not  move  ;  I  do 
not  think  he  suffered  ;  he  was  not  conscious  ;  he  could  not  speak.  I  do 
not  know  what  I  did  until  daylight,  and  then  I  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
I  just  stayed  in  the  room  and  walked  to  and  fro  until  daylight;  then  I 
looked  through  the  hole  in  the  door  and  saw  the  whaling  gun,  and  lying 
down  beside  it,  a  shoulder  gun.  I  could  not  tell  whether  any  one  was 
there ;  I  thought  perhaps  they  were  still  there.  I  did  not  know  whether 
to  go  out  or  not ;  I  opened  the  window,  and  looking  out  saw  a  boy  half- 
way  between  our  house  and  the  next.  I  did  not  dare  to  go  out,  and  I 
took  the  field-glass  and  looked  out,  and  thought  it  was  surely  Titalk. 
When  he  was  gone  I  went  to  one  of  the  windows  and  shouted  to  an  Eskimo 
who  lived  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  our  house  to  come  out.  He 
is  a  friendly  man  and  attends  to  his  own  business.  His  wife  came  out,  and 


tfev  came  over  to  tlfe  house  and  saw  ever;  thing  that  was  there,  and  took 
up  the  guns  and  threw  them  down  the  hill ;  she  helped  me  to  lift  Mr. 
Thornton  to  the  couch,  and  stayed  with  me.  He  went  out  and  said  there 
was  going  to  be  some  shooting.  Pretty  soon  I  heard  a  shot,  and  there 
was  a  man  killed  on  the  beach.  I  did  not  know  what  was  going  to  happen. 

I  did  not  see  them  kill  the  second  man.  They  dragged  the  two  men  up 
the  hill,  and  insisted  on  my  going  to  the  door  to  see  that  they  had  really  j 
killed  them.  This  was  about  noon. 

“  Then  my  next  step  was  to  go  to  Port  Clarence,  as  I  did  not  know  what 
the  natives  were  going  to  do  to  me.  This  man,  Ipsenook,  said  his  daughter 
should  go  with  me,  but  we  could  not  go  that  day,  and  I  stayed  in  their 
house  with  them.  Then  I  heard  that  the  ‘  Bear  ’  was  coming,  and  thought 
it  was  so  fortunate  ;  perhaps  it  might  stop.  I  saw  it  coming  and  had  the 
sio-n  of  distress  put  up  on  our  house,  but  they  did  not  see  it.  d  hat  was 
the  same  day,  Saturday.  When  I  found  the  ‘  Bear  ’  had  gone  past  I  wrote 
a  letter  and  gave  it  to  a  trusty  native,  addressing  it  to  Captain  Hea  y, 
and  saying  ‘  Mrs.  Thornton  in  peril,’  and  asking  him  to  stop  at  Port  Clar¬ 
ence  and  take  me  to  San  Francisco.  The  next  day  I  got  off:  The  Indians 
were  going  down  to  get  salmon  at  Port  Clarence.  There  were  nineteen  in 
the  canoe,  and  a  great  many  bags  of  oil  and  all  the  native  provision.  Ipse¬ 
nook  put  me  in  charge  of  another  man,  and  sent  his  daughter  with  me. 
We  were  four  days  on  the  way  and  arrived  a  little  after  midnight.  My 
first  question  was,  ‘Is  the  “Bear”  coming  back,  and  will  it  stop  at  the 
Cape?’  The  sea  was  very  heavy  when  Captain  Healy  was  going  up,  but 
coming  down  he  did  stop  and  whistle,  but  no  natives  came  to  the  bank, 
but  the  young  native  with  my  note  went  out  to  the  “  Bear.  1  his  was  on 
Monday  of  the  following  week.  When  Captain  Healy  found  out  what 
was  the  matter,  he  sent  a  lieutenant  on  shore  and  up  to  the  house  with  one 
of  our  natives,  and  they  buried  Mr.  Thornton.  1  hen  they  came  right 
down  to  Port  Clarence,  and  took  me  back  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  Mr. 
Lopp  went  with  us.  I  tried  to  take  everything  that  I  thought  the  Associ¬ 
ation  would  like  to  have.  Captain  Healy  sent  the  lieutenant  on  shore  to 
pack  the  books  for  me.  I  do  not  know  if  it  was  Captain  Healy  s  sugges-j 
tion,  but  the  carpenter  on  board  the  “Bear”  had  made  a  cross  of  wood.j 
Of  course  it  would  not  last  very  long,  but  it  was  some  kind  of  good  wood, 
well  oiled,  with  Mr.  Thornton’s  name  and  the  date  of  his  birth,  etc.  I  am 
glad  it  was  a  cross  ;  it  will  remind  them  of  what  we  told  them  about  Jesus, 
and  of  the  sacrifice  of  Mr.  Thornton’s  life  while  seeking  their  good.  We 
stayed  at  the  Cape  until  afternoon.  Of  course  I  did  not  like  to  stay  in  the 
house.  Mr.  Lopp  was  with  me  all  the  time,  and  he  got  some  children  to 
bring  some  flowers  and  put  them  on  the  grave.  Mr.  1  hornton  was  buried 
on  the  hill  in  the  ground.  The  natives  do  not  do  that,  but  we  of  course 
wished  it  so,  and  large  stones  were  heaped  over  the  grave. 

“There  was  great  mourning  in  the  village.  Nearly  the  whole  village 
came  up  to  the  door  to  express  their  sorrow.  They  insisted  that  I  come 
out,  and  said,  ‘You  need  not  be  afraid;  we  will  not  hurt  you  at  all.  I 
'  wanted  to  show  them  how  much  I  appreciated  it  and  went  out  to  the  door  ; 
to  show  how  thoroughly  sincere  they  were,  I  must  tell  you  that  after  they 
had  given  their  expression^  of  sympathy  I  got  some  matches  and  offered 
them  matches  all  around  ;  but  the  first  man  refused,  and  then  they  all  did.  I 
Only  those  who  understand  the  Eskimo  can  realize  what  it  means  for, 
them  to  refuse  to  take  what  they  prize  so  highly.” 

We  can  only  tender  our  sincerest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Thornton  and  the 
relatives  of  Mr.  Thornton,  as  well  as  to  the  individuals  and  churches  who 
have  taken  so  lively  an  interest  in  this  mission,  and  who  have  contributed 
so  liberally  to  its  support.  We  hope  the  mission  will  not  be  abandoned, 
but  that  courageous  men  and  women  will  be  found  who  will  yet  carry  for¬ 
ward  a  work  so  well  begun.  I 


ALASKA. 


INCIDENTS  IN  ALASKA  LIFE. 

HE.  H.  K.  THORNTON. 


Although  it  is  still  between  one  and  two  months  before  we  can  send 
you  letters,  I  am  going  to  begin  mine  now,  for  the  distractions  of  the  wal¬ 
rus  season  and  the  arrival  of  the  first  whalers  are  such  that  I  may  not 
have  leisure  and  quiet  to  write  later,  not  to  speak  of  our  spring  cleaning 
and  painting  that  must  be  done  as  soon  as  the  snow  disappears. 

The  year  has  passed  tolerably  well  for  us  notwithstanding  some  draw¬ 
backs  that  we  hope  will  not  affect  us  so  much  in  future  years.  We  had  a 
new  house  in  a  new  situation  to  get  accustomed  to.  It  was  built  of  lum¬ 
ber  that  had  been  lying  on  the  beach  a  year  and  was  thoroughly  wet  con¬ 
sequently  it  shrunk  so  that  before  Christmas  we  could  thrust  a  knife  be¬ 
tween  the  boards.  We  suffered  very  much  with  cold,  used  to  sit  up  with 
all  our  furs  on  as  if  we  were  in  a  blizzard,  but  we  soon  retreated  to  the 
innermost  room  which  we  managed  to  make  quite  comfortable  by  papering 
with  newspaper  and  manila  paper.  6 

Our  house  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  giving  us  a  delightful 
view,  but  with  counterbalancing  disadvantages.  The  south  winds  blow¬ 
ing  over  and  down  the  mountain  side  came  down  our  chimney  almost 
stifling  us  with  smoke  and  covering  everything  with  soot.  You  may  imag- 
me  how  trymg  it  was  to  a  very  particular  little  New  England  housekeeper 
like  Mrs.  Thornton.  At  first  I  tied  an  old  sack  around  the  south  side  of 
the  open  work  under  the  chimney  cap,  but  it  would  persist  in  catching 
fire.  An  old  five-gallon  oil  can  with  bottom  and  one  side  cut  out  clapped 
over  the  cap  succeeded  better,  but  I  have  to  run  up  on  the  roof  and  turn 
it  around  every  time  the  wind  changes. 


uur  natives  are  improving,  but  we  find  it  a  much  slower  and  more 
laborious  business  than  we  expected  to  turn  a  savage  Eskimo  into  a  com¬ 
paratively  civilized  Christian.  Think  how  long  it  would  take  to  make  the 
y  owest  class  of  people  m  your  neighborhood  clean,  truthful,  self-reli- 
^ed^TT?  ’  v,rtucms  and  God-fearing.  Meanwhile,  we  are  sowing  the 
.W  W  a  PatIence  we  may ,  encouraged  by  seeing  gradual  improve- 

2 Tnl h  ®  ,  T1TeS  intelH«ence.  cleanliness,  self-help,  truthfulness 

aid  other  virtues  that  make  toward  godliness. 

ith“r-r  MrS'  L°PP  WerC  married-  we  agrecd  to  divide  the  house, 
i  lie  K  ree  roonls  and  we  three,  a  conclusion  that  all  who  know 
anything  about  attempts  at  combining  two  families  in  one  domestic  estab¬ 
lishment  will  agree  to  have  been  wise  and  prudent.  The  kitchen  and  store¬ 
room  already  furnished  with  cupboards  and  shelves  fell  to  the  Lopps’ 

work!  of  art  Th  Tv  ^  “  Carpenter'  Imagine  my  numerous 

Lt.  f  "  h  d,rectlon-  1  Point  with  pride  to  a  door  cut  in  the 
attic,  steps  leading  up  to  it;  some  fifty  or  sixty  square  feet  of  cupboard- 
numerous  shelves  ;  a  cooler  on  the  outside  of  the  house  communicating 
by  a  half  door  with  the  kitchen,  where  we  keep  our  frozen  meats'  in  win 
er  and  fresh  meats  in  summer  ;  two  book-cases  made  out  of  a  redwood 
packing  case  ;  two  lockers,  with  compartments  for  flour,  meals,  canned 
meats,  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  dried  crackers,  coffee  a,  d  other 
groceries ;  a  closet  for  powder,  lead,  cloth  and  tkher  goods  we  have  to 
barter  our  meats  and  fur  clothes  with  ;  and  a  storm-house-not  to  speak  of 
my  efforts  as  a  painter,  solderer,  locksmith,  stovemender  etc 

Housekeeping  in  the  arctics  has  its  peculiar  difficulties.'  Every  drop 
of  wa  er  must  be  melted  from  snow  for  seven  months  of  the  year,  and  we 
must  thaw  out  our  canned  goods  in  winter  before  cooking.  We  ate  our 
last  potato  January  3 rst.  We  should  not  have  had  any  after  October  i 
we  had  not  obtained  some  from  a  wrecked  vessel.  On  the  other  hand 


_ 


there  is  no  trouble  about  keeping  meats  fresh  ;  after  dressing  ptarmagan 
we  have  them  frozen  and  piled  up  like  so  many  chips,  in  which  condition 
they  keep  perfectly  well  for  the  whole  winter,  and  we  cut  our  bear  or 
reindeer  meat  with  a  hatchet. 

If  you  think  about  these  things  carefully,  you  will  see  that  mission 
work  is  not  always  easy  and  pleasant.  We  have  not  only  the  difficulties 
attending  such  work  among  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  wffiites,  but 
also  other  difficulties  due  to  our  necessarily  imperfect  understanding  of 
the  language,  habits  and  character  of  the  natives,  and  to  their  imperfect 
understanding  of  us.  They  demand  unreasonable  things  of  us,  are  some¬ 
times  offended  if  we  do  not  comply,  as,  for  instance,  to  furnish  the  whole 
community  with  matches,  nails,  boards,  etc.,  when  their  lack  of  such  things 
is  generally  due  to  their  own  lack  of  industry  and  forethought  ;  or  to  in- 
!  terrupt  us  at  our  meals  or  in  our  sleep  (if  we  would  allow  it)  to  trade  with 
them  for  food,  clothes,  etc.  However,  we  are  training  them  to  more  civil¬ 
ized  ways. 

March  25th,  as  Mrs.  Thornton  and  I  were  coming  out  of  school  about 
dark  we  found  a  man  trying  to  carry  off  by  force  one  of  our  school  girls 
about  sixteen  years  old,  who  had  been  sold  to  him  by  an  older  sister  as  a 
wife.  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  take  her  away  by  force,  but  desisted,  as 
a  crowd  of  men  and  women  standing  around  had  said  the  man  was  only 
asserting  his  legal  rights  according  to  native  customs.  The  man  dragged 
the  weeping  and  struggling  girl  across  the  snow,  took  her  up  bodily  and 
dropped  her  down  the  entrance  to  his  underground  house.  Finally  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  to  ransom  her.  In  an  hour  Mr.  Lopp  and  I  had  done  this, 
and  she  was  installed  as  Mr.  Lopp’s  servant.  Such  occurrences  are  rare, 
but  illustrate  the  need  of  our  example  and  precepts. 

Mrs.  Thornton  has  the  honor  of  being  probably  the  first  American 
woman  to  drive  behind  a  pair  of  half  wild  reindeer  from  the  Government 
herd  fifty  miles  south  of  us.  The  deer  are  doing  finely,  and  the  enter¬ 
prise  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
Eskimos  from  not  improbable  starvation. 
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CUR  ALASKA  MISSION. 

Letters  received  from  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  and  Mr.  Lopp  give 
us  the  gratifying  assurance  that  the  mission  is  by  this  time  opened  under 
favorable  auspices.  Dr.  Jackson  found  on  reaching  Alaska  that  Mr.  Lopp 
had  visited  the  mission  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  this  spring  and  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  buildings,  furniture  and  supplies  were  in  good  condition. 
Mr.  Lopp,  in  response  to  our  request,  has  consented  to  return  to  the  Cape 
and  re-open  the  mission.  He  greatly  regrets  that  an  ordained  minister 
was  not  sent,  and  expresses  the  earnest  hope  that  another  season  this 
necessary  addition  will  be  made,  but  he  consents  to  return  and  do  the  best 
he  can.  He  has  little  fear  of  violence  from  the  natives,  finding  them  com¬ 
pletely  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  the  captain  of  the  revenue  cutter 
“  Bear.” 

The  experiment  of  introducing  the  reindeer  into  Alaska  is  thus  far 
very  encouraging.  Mr.  Lopp  has  had  a  herd  under  his  care  at  Port  Clar¬ 
ence,  and  although  the  winter  has  been  unusually  severe  one  hundred  and 
fifty  fawns  were  added  to  the  herd.  The  Government  has  promised  to  our 
mission  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  this  season  one  hundred  reindeer,  and 
Mr.  Lopp,  with  adequate  help,  will  have  the  care  of  them.  The  ultimate 
success  of  this  experiment  with  reindeer  in  Alaska  is  one  of  great  promise. 
It  indicates  a  food  and  clothing  supply  for  the  natives,  with  increased 
facilities  for  transportation,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  growth  in  pop¬ 
ulation  and  in  civilization. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  of  the  three  men  connected  with  the  horri¬ 
ble  murder  of  Mr.  Thornton,  two  were  at  once  arrested  by  the  natives  and 
shot.  The  third,  Titalk,  who  was  the  leader,  escaped  for  the  time.  Mr. 
J^opp  thus  describes  his  death  :  “After  the  ‘Bear’  had  left  for  the  South, 
Titalk  came  back  to  the  cape,  and  his  uncle,  Te-ed-loo-na  led  him  up  on 
the  hillside  near  the  grave  of  Mr.  Thornton,  and  asked  him  how  he  should 
put  him  to  death,  strangle  him,  stab  him  or  shoot  him.  The  boy  preferred 
to  be  shot,  so  he  commanded  him  to  hold  his  head  down  and  then  shot 
him.” 

Mr.  Lopp  furnishes  another  evidence  of  the  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  leading  natives  to  guard  the  interests  and  property  of  the  mission  : 
‘On  one  occasion  during  the  winter  Chief  Eliguok  heard  that  a  boy  had 

broken  into  the  school-house,  and  he  announced  his  intention  to  kill  the 
boy,  but  upon  investigation  it  was  found  to  be  a  false  report.” 

We  trust  that  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  this  mission  will  be  made 
prosperous  and  be  greatly  enlarged,  that  its  missionaries  will  be  preserved 
in  safety,  that  the  natives  will  become  more  orderly,  that  the  influence  of 
the  school  and  mission  may  bring  to  them  peaceable  fruits  of  civilization 
and  Christianity. 
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forty-eighth  annual  report 

OF  THE 


executive  committee 

For  the  Year  Ending  September  30TH,  1894. 

GENERAL  SURVEY. 

ALASKA. 


Last  year  we  had  the  melancholy  duty  of  announcing  the  murder  of 
Mr  Thornton,  our  missionary  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  the  return  of  his 
wife  with  impaired  health,  and  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Lopp  and  his  wifeto 


the' Reindeer  Station  at  Port  Clarence,  thus  virtually  leaving  the  mission 
deserted. 

We  now  have  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  the  mission  has  been  re¬ 
opened  under  favorable  auspices.  Mr.  Lopp  and  his  wife  have  returned  to 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  where  they  find  that  the  buildings,  furniture  an 
supplies  are  all  safe,  so  that  the  school  will  be  re-opened  immediate  y. 
One  hundred  reindeer  have  been  transferred  from  Port  Clarence  to  our 
mission  at  the  Cape,  and  these  we  hope  will  be  a  help  to  the  mission  an 

to  the  natives. 

Two  of  the  men  who  were  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  orn 
suffered  the  penalty  of  death  immediately  at  the  hands  of  the  natives  ut 
the  principal  in  the  nefarious  act,  Titalk,  escaped  for  the  time,  but  after¬ 
wards  returned,  and  his  uncle  taking  him  to  the  hillside  near  the  grave  o 
Mr.  Thornton  gave  him  choice  of  the  mode  of  death  to  be  strang  e  , 
stabbed  or  shot.  The  young  man  preferred  to  be  shot,  and  his  uncle  com- 
manded  him  to  hold  down  his  head  and  then  shot  him.  Wo  believe 
missionaries  are  safe  In  life  and  property,  and  will  be  permitted  to  go  on 
with  their  work  unmolested. 


|2#'a 


Missionaries  and  Alaskan  Natives  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 

(Messrs.  Thornton  and  Lopp  are  recognized  by  their  white  fur  head  coverings. 
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APPEAL  FOR  REINDEER. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  an  appeal  to  the  Sunday-schools  of  the 
congregational  churches  for  aid  in  supporting  the  herders  and  herd  of 

reindeer  given  by  the  Government  to  our  mission  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
Alaska.  The  appeal  will  interest  the  boys  and  girls,  and  will  give  them 
not  only  a  valuable  but  a  picturesque  object  for  their  benefactions.  The 
article  was  written  by  a  lady,  not  connected  with  the  Association,  but  who 
realizes  the  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  the  mission  and  to  the  natives 
on  the  introduction  of  the  reindeer.  If  the  responses  should  amount  to 
more  than  the  $400  asked  for,  the  surplus  will  be  devoted  to  the  support 
of  the  mission  itself  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 
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An  Open  Letter. 


within  the  Arctic  zone.  We,  Congregationalists,  have  a  young  mission 
t  eie,  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  among  the  Eskimos.  You  remember  how 
dear  Mr.  Thornton  was  killed  there  by  some  drunken  heathen.  Men, 
women  and  children  come  into  the  school,  and  Mr.  Lopp  is  back  there. 

Though  he  will  have  but  one  mail  a  year,  he  is  glad  to  tell  the  poor  people 
the  sweet  story  of  Jesus. 

Once  the  whale,  walrus  and  seal  gave  the  natives  ample  food,  but  the 
greed  of  white  men  has  nearly  exterminated  these.  In  one  season  seven 
hundred  whale  ships  were  in  those  waters;  now  there  are  scarcely  fifty; 
while  firearms  have  destroyed  the  land-game,  as  out  West. 

As  a  consequence,  the  coast  Eskimos  are  suffering,  and  in  danger  of 
I  from  slow  Starvation.  The  population  is  diminishing;  villages  have 

disappeared  from  actual  lack  of  food.  We  must  save  them.  Please  look 
on  the  map.  Asia  is  our  next  neighbor.  Siberia  in  Asia  is  just  near  our 
mission,  some  sixty  miles  away.  The  Siberians  live  comfortably  upon  their 
vast  herds  of  domesticated  reindeer  that  furnish  meat,  milk,  fat  for  light, 
skins  for  all  clothing,  bedding,  tents,  boats  sewn  with  thread  from  'the 
sinews;  horns  and  bones  come  in  use,  and  their  sledges  are  drawn  by  rein¬ 
deer.  No  other  animal  is  more  useful.  Congress  was  asked  to  introduce 
this  useful  creature  into  Alaska,  and  did  a  little;  benevolent  people  aided 
and  a  reindeer  herd  is  a  success  in  Alaska.  You  are  not  asked  to  feed 
this  herd;  they  are  self-supporting  animals.  Countless  thousands  of  miles 
o  and  from  which  no  possible  food  crops  can  ever  be  expected  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  moss  and  short  herbage — the  favorite  food  that  God  has  pro 
vided  for  these  reindeer.  Nor  is  a  pound  gathered  and  laid  up  for  winter 

supplies.  They  paw  the  snow  away  even  when  two  or  three  feet  deep  and 
help  themselves. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  each  mission  a  herd  of  a  hundred  reindeer  that 
all  boys  may  learn  to  care  for  them,  and  that  when  young  men  graduate  and 
go  out,  a  small  herd  six  or  ten — may  be  given  as  prizes.  These  will  be  a 

comfortable  support  for  a  family  and  ultimately  wealth — a  start  in  life _ 

capital.  But  the  Congregational  churches  and  the  A.  M.  A.  are  in  debt 
and  you  Sunday-school  pupils  are  asked  to  pay  the  wages  of  a  herder  for 
the  mission  herd.  There  are  heathen,  wild  Eskimos  and  some  wild  beasts 
against  winch  protection  is  needed,  and  the  people,  especially  the  boys  ' 
must  be  taught  this  kind  of  stock-raising  and  the  proper  care  and  selec’ 
tion  of  herding  grounds,  to  be  observed  in  the  summer.  A  Siberian  herd 
er’s  wages  is  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  A  Christian  and  a  Norwegian 
with  a  family  need  four  hundred  dollars,  but  it  is  for  only  a  few  years 
Some  one  has  said,  whatever  the  church  can’t  do  put  it  on  the  children 
and  they  will  do .it.  And  you  have  a  whole  year  to  collect  the  money  It 
is  very  certain  that  you  will  delight  to  do  it,  and  so  secure  an  interest  in 
the  domesticated -remdeer  that  will  in  time  save  a  people  from  starvation 
Surely  this  is  good  missionary  wnrt 
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A  MINISTER  AND  HIS  WIFE  FOR  ALASKA. 

Last  summer,  before  the  ice  entirely  shut  in  our  friends  at  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales,  Alaska,  we  had  communications  from  Mr.  Lopp,  indicating  that 
he  was  ready  to  comply  with  the  request  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  to  take 
charge  of  a  Government  reindeer  station,  about  forty  miles  from  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales.  Here  he  could  render  efficient  assistance  in  this  import- 
, .  ant  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  might,  at  the  same  time, 
do  good  work  as  a  missionary  among  the  natives. 

We  yield  our  assent  to  this  proposal,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  wise 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Jackson,  we  desire  to  send  next  spring  a  minister  and  his 
wife  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  The  work,  we  believe,  has  reached  that  point 
where  the  services  of  a  minister  are  needed.  We,  therefore,  solicit  applications 
for  this  position.  Of  course  none  but  hardy,  consecrated  and  devoted  men 
can  meet  the  case.  The  field,  however,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  one. 
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THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 

We  regret  to  say  that  we  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  the  minister 
and  his  wife  for  the  recruiting  of  this  important  mission.  We  made  the  call 
in  the  religious  papers  repeatedly,  and  received  many  inquiries  and  appli¬ 
cations  for  the  place.  But  realizing  the  importance  of  sending  none  to  that 
far-off  and  frozen  region  who  were  not  fitted  in  every  way  for  the  position, 
we  made  careful  canvassing  of  the  applications.  Some  persons  on  learning 
fully  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  mission  declined;  others  seemed  to  us  not 
fully  qualified,  and  others  who  were,  were  hindered  by  having  families  of 
little  children  who  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  mission  home. 

Having  done  the  best  we  could  wemustleave  the  results  with  Providence. 
Mr.  Lopp  and  his  wife  will  take  charge  of  the  Reindeer  Station  at  Port 
Clarence,  and  Mr.  Thornton  and  his  wife  will  carry  on  the  mission  alone. 

1  But  they  are  brave  and  consecrated,  and  God  will  help  them  beat  their  bui- 
dens.  We  have  written  to  them  that  they  will  necessarily  take  fewer  schol¬ 
ars  into  the  schools,  and  they  are  advised  to  raise  the  standard  of  instruction 
and  prepare  some  of  their  pupils  to  be  teachers,  monitors  and  assistants. 
They  are  also  advised,  as  we  know  their  Christian  instincts  will  lead  them 
cheerfully  to  do,  to  give  more  attention  to  winning  the  souls  of  the  people  to 
Christ,  and  giving  them  Christian  nurture  and  instruction.  We  invoke  the 
prayers  of  God’s  people  upon  this  solitary  family  in  their  lonely  position 
and  toilsome  work,  and  trust  that  he  will  by  the  time  another  season  rolls 
.  round  have  called  and  fitted  the  needful  helpers. 
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Alaska  Mission. 


BY  MR.  WM.  T.  LOPP. 


In  many  ways  this  has  been  the  most  successful  and  prosperous  year 
which  we  have  experienced  in  our  Arctic  work.  We  have  enjoyed  our 
usual  good  health;  both  our  school  and  domesticated  reindeer  have 
prospered  and  we  now  have  some  Christian  Eskimos  to  sympathize 
with  us  and  assist  us  in  our  work. 

Our  first  Sunday  service,  August  19,  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
murder  of  our  lamented  co-worker,  Mr.  H.  R.  Thornton.  We  told  the 
people  that  God  had  sent  us  back  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  take  up 
the  work  on  the  same  day  in  which  they  by  the  wickedness  of  three  of 
their  people  had  caused  it  to  be  suspended  for  one  year. 

A  contagious  cough,  similar  to  the  whooping  cough,  carried  off 
several  infants.  Our  two  babes,  after  five  or  six  weeks  of  suffering,  sur¬ 
vived  it.  Other  than  this,  the  health  of  the  people  has  been  generally 
good. 

The  Rev;  Mr.  Brevig,  teacher  at  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station  at  Port 
Clarence,  visited  us  last  September,  and,  while  here,  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Kung-ik  to  Ne-tax-ite,  our  oldest  herder.  In  May  we 
enjoyed  another  visit  from  him,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  babe. 
This  long  sled  journey  of  sixty  miles  on  the  shore  ice  was  made  in  one 
day  with  our  dogs,  Ne-tax-ite  accompanying  as  driver. 

THE  SCHOOL. 

Our  total  enrollment  at  school  was  142  and  our  average  daily  attend- 
I  ance  108.  In  addition  to  the  general  school,  part  of  the  year  Mrs. 
Lopp  conducted  private  classes  of  the  advanced  pupils  and  instructed 
the  girls  in  knitting  and  sewing  cloth.  We  have  utilized  to  some  extent 
our  more  advanced  pupils  to  assist  us  in  hearing  recitations,  but  they 
are  too  young  to  be  efficient.  This  settlement  should  have  at  least  two 
teachers  who  could  devote  all  their  time  to  teaching. 

THE  REINDEER. 

Our  herd  of  reindeer  now  numbers  174-  We  have  experienced  no 
serious  difficulties  in  their  management.  Our  herders  have  consisted 
of  five  Eskimo  boys,  ranging  in  ages  from  14  to  19,  and  one  Siberian, 
all  of  whom  were  with  us  at  Port  Clarence.  Until  April  these  herders 
lived  in  a  log  house  about  seven  miles  north  of  here,  and  since  then 
they  have  lived  in  a  tent.  I  he  winter  was  unusually  severe,  and  on 
some  occasions,  when  blizzards  were  raging,  the  herd,  or  parts  of  it, 
were  lost,  but  when  the  weather  cleared  up  the  missing  onVs  were 
always  found. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  WORK. 

Early  in  the  winter  the  natives  seemed  to  be  very  much  interested 
in  religion.  In  December  we  sent  a  letter  to  the  Swedish  Evangelical 
Missions  on  North  Sound,  inviting  some  of  them  to  visit  us  and  help 
conduct  a  revival  meeting.  In  March  we  received  an  answer  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  David  Johnson,  one  of  the  teachers  at  Oo-no-lak-lut. 
Two  interpreters,  Stephen  and  Lincoln,  accompanied  him.  While  here 
services  were  held  in  the  school  house  day  and  night.  A  few  weeks 
after  these  services  a  sufficient  number  had  made  their  peace  with  God 
to  enable  us  to  start  a  Sunday  afternoon  prayer  meeting.  Now  many 
of  them  know  from  what  they  have  experienced  in  their  own  hearts 
that  God  can  understand  the  prayer  of  a  poor  Eskimo  sinner.  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales  being  the  metropolis  for  Arctic  Alaska,  we  have  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  to  tell  the  “old  story”  to  many  visiting  natives. 
These,  when  about  to  return  to  their  homes,  ask  us  to  mark  off  the 


Upl^s  in  the  week  on  paper  so  that  they  may  know  when  to  keep  Sun¬ 
day.  We  have  made  sled  journeys  to  some  of  these  settlements  and, 
to  our  joy,  found  them  all  observing  Sunday  and  anxious  to  be  taught 
more  about  Jesus.  They  asked  us  to  provide  schools  for  them.  We 
-  could  only  tell  them  that  in  a  few  years  some  of  the  pupils  at  the  Cape 
school  would  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  teach  them.  On  these  trips 
one  of  our  herders  has  always  accompanied  us  as  interpreter.  The  magic 
doctors  here  are  doing  all  they  can  to  oppose  the  influence  of  our 
teaching,  but  the  same  doctors  come  to  us  for  medicine.  God’s  spirit 
has  surely  been  working  in  the  hearts  of  this  people,  and  we  trust  many 

of  them  will  be  ready  for  baptism  when  the  long-looked-for  minister 
comes  this  summer  to  relieve  us. 
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A  CALL  FOR  MISSIONARIES  TO  ALASKA. 


Our  readers  are  aware  that,  owing  to  the  tragic  death  of  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
ton  in  Alaska  and  the  removal  of  Mr.  Lopp  to  take  charge  of  the  Rein¬ 
deer  Station  at  Port  Clarence,  our  mission  station  at  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  Alaska,  was  closed  during  last  year.  Mr.  Lopp  and  his  wife  have 
now  returned  to  the  mission  and  have  reopened  the  school  under  fa¬ 
vorable  auspices.  But  Mr.  Lopp  and  his  wfife  wish  to  return  home  next 
summer,  after  five  years’  experience  in  that  cold  climate,  and  we  desire 
to  find  a  suitable  minister  and  his  wife  to  take  their  place. 

The  field  is  an  inviting  one.  The  Eskimos  are  a  rude,  barbarous 
people,  but  during  the  continuance  of  the  mission  they  crowded  the 
school  building  so  that  the  scholars  had  to  be  admitted  in  succession, 
and  could  the  school  have  been  continued  most  favorable  results  might 
have  been  anticipated.  But  the  mission  is  remote,  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
being  near  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  the  westernmost  point  of  land  of  the 
United  States.  Communication  can  be  had  back  and  forth  but  once  a 
year.  Our  call  is,  therefore,  to  a  consecrated  man  and  woman  not  be¬ 
yond  middle  life,  without  children,  and  willing  to  remain  at  least  three 
years. 

Further  information  will  be  cheerfully  communicated  by  application 
in  person  or  by  letter  to  this  office. 
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FORTY*NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

For  the  Year  Ending  September  30,  1895. 


ALASKA. 

Last  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lopp  resumed  their  work  as  our  missionaries 
at  Cape  Piince  of  V  ales,  Alaska.  The  year  has  been  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  and  successful  which  has  been  experienced  in  our  Arctic  work. 
The  enrollment  in  the  schools  was  142  and  the  average  attendance 
1  a  x  cry  favorable  showing.  Mrs.  Lopp  has  also  conducted  private 
classes  of  advanced  pupils  and  has  taught  the  girls  in  knitting  and 
sew'ing. 

The  herd  of  reindeer  now  numbers  174,  an  increase  of  74.  No  diffi- 
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culty  has  been  experienced  in  their  management. 

Early  in  the  winter  the  natives  became  much  interested  in  iciigion.  t 
On  invitation  a  teacher  and  two  interpreters  came  from  the  Swedish  [ 
Evangelical  Mission  on  North  Sound  and  religious  services  were  held  , 
in  the  school  house  in  the  daytime  and  also  in  the  evening.  In  a 
few  weeks,  a  sufficient  number  gave  evidence  of  conversion  to  God 
to  call  for  a  Sunday  afternoon  prayer-meeting.  Many  of  them  came 

to  know  from  experience  in  their  own  hearts  that  God  can  answer  the 
prayer  of  a  poor  Eskimo  Indian. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales  being  the  metropolis  for  Arctic  Alaska,  our 
missionaries  have  frequent  opportunities  to  tell  the  “  Old  Story  ”  to 
many  visiting  natives.  Mr.  Lopp  made  sled  journeys  to  the  homes  to 
which  the  converts  had  returned,  and  found  them  observing  Sunday  m 
and  anxious  to  be  taught  more  about  Jesus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lopp  have  returned  to  their  homes  in  the  States, 
wnere  they  will  remain  for  the  year.  Want  of  funds  prevents  the 
Association  from  sending  missionaries  to  Alaska  this  year,  but  the 
Government  has  sent  teachers  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  at  its  own 
expense  and  under  its  control.  Mr.  Lopp  saw  them  before  he  started 
for  home,  and  writes  :  “lam  well  pleased  with  them,  and  feel  confident 
they  will  be  successful.”  The  Association  does  not  intend  to  abandon 
the  mission,  and  hopes  that  money  may  come  in  so  as  to  warrant  the 
renewal  of  the  work  there  next  year. 
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OUR  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Our  recent  Annual  Meeting  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  surpassed  our 
expectations.  Coming  as  it  did  at  the  close  of  a  series  of  anniversaries 
—the  Mohonk  Conference,  the  National  Council,  and  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Board,  we  hardly  dared  to  hope  for  a  large  attendance. 


ADDRESS  OF  MR.  w.  T.  LOPP. 

Dear  Christian  Friends:  lam  very  glad  to  get  back  to  civilization 
ain.  You  have  just  heard  from  a  civilized  Indian,  but  now  judging 
mi  my  garb,  you  might  think  that  you  were  to  listen  to  a  lea  tenize 
nerican  (Laughter.)  Most  of  you  are  probably  familiar  with  our 
ission  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska.  In  the  spring  of  .890,  Mr. 
hornton  and  myself  were  sent  up  there  to  open  up 
e  vear  of  1891-92,  Mr.  Thornton  having  gone  back,  c 
1  1892-3  Mr.  Thornton  and  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Lopp  and  myse  occii- 
ed  the  mission  field.  But  that  summer  Mr.  Thornton  was  killed,  and 
,e  mission  was  idle  for  a  year.  In  the  summer  of  t894  we  went  back 

’omscholTarCape  Prince  of  Wales  has  always  been  a  success.  We 
ave  had  the  largest  day  school"  in  Alaska.  The  -era ge  attendance 
as  always  been  more  than  100  each  year  the  school  has  been  in  se 
ion  This  last  year  an  industrial  department  was  added  to  t  ie  sc  10 
Taddition  to  training  these  Eskimos  to  read  and  write y  we  are  now 
raining  a  few  of  them  to  herd  the  domestic  reindeer  which  have  ee 
reduced  from  Siberia  through  the  general  agent  of  educator  ^ 
sheldon  Jackson  In  the  fall  of, ‘he  f  ”  °"  reindeer 
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during  the  last  year,  and  they  have  been  very  successful.  The  herd 
now  numbers  171,  and  the  boys  think  a  great  deal  of  the  deer  and  are 
hoping  that  the  herd  will  greatly  increase. 

This  last  year  we  have  done  something  in  the  way  of  giving  the  peo¬ 
ple  some  religious  instruction.  We  have  held  a  Sunday  service  every 
Sunday,  beside  some  special  services,  and  we  have  found  that  the  Es¬ 
kimos  are  quite  capable  of  understanding  the  plan  of  salvation,  and 
that  many  of  them  gladly  accept  it.  To-day,  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
we  have  thirty  or  forty  praying  Christian  Eskimos,  and  the  work  has 
not  stopped.  Some  of  these  have  gone  to  the  settlements  to  the 
north  and  south  of  our  own  settlement,  and  have  taken  the  good  news. 
We  have  often  visited  some  of  these  other  settlements  and  conversed 
with  these  people  and  tried  to  explain  the  Bible  to  them.  Those  Eski¬ 
mos,  by  the  way,  ask  some  very  hard  questions,  some  of  which  would 
trouble  our  theologians  to  answer.  They  often  ask  what  has  become 
of  their  great-grandparents  who  knew  nothing  of  Jesus,  and  then 

they  are  continually  asking  when  Jesus  is  coming  back  again  to  earth. 
Of  course,  all  we  can  do  is  to  read  them  those  portions  of  Scripture 
bearing  on  those  subjects  and  let  them  interpret  for  themselves. 

These  Eskimos  are  a  fine  race  of  people,  and  while  we  are  down  here 
in  civilization  our  hearts  are  in  Alaska.  We  keep  thinking  about  those 
poor  people  whom  we  have  been  with  for  five  years,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  the  A.  M.  A.  will  not  have  to  give  up  that  mission,  but  that  | 
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Edited  by  Miss  Bertha  M.  Shepard,  32  Congregational  House. 

SUBJECT  FOR  DECEMBER:  ALASKA. 

“  O  Christmas  bells  ring  merrily, 

The  Lord  was  born  to-day; 

The  Lord  of  all,  a  little  child, 

Within  a  manger  lay. 

“  Ring  out,  O  bells,  ring  joyfully, 

The  story  of  His  birth  ; 

The  story  of  His  wondrous  love 
To  all  the  waiting  earth.” 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PRAYER  MEETING. 

Singing.  “  Loving  Service.” — Junior  Endeavor  Songs. 
Bible  Reading.  Matt.  ii.  1-12. 

Singing.  “  Christ  my  King.” — Junior  Endeavor  Songs. 
Talk  by  Leader.  “The  Mission  of  Jesus.” 

Recitation.  “  O  Christmas  Bells.” — Work  at  Home, 
December,  1897. 

Reading.  “  Story  of  Santa  Claus.” — Work  at  Home, 
December,  1897. 

*  Map  Study  of  Alaska.  By  one  of  the  Juniors. 

Singing.  “  Beautiful  Rays  of  Sunshine.” — Junior  En¬ 
deavor  Songs. 


Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska,  Sept.  8,  1897. 

Dear  Friends  :  We  wonder  if  you  received  all  the  letters 
we  sent  last  summer  and  fall.  From  the  light  mail  we  have 
received  this  year  we  think  part  of  our  mail  has  not  reached  us. 
We  are  expecting  the  United  States  steamer  Bear  every  day, 
but  it  is  now  so  late  in  the  season  that  we  fear  it  has  gone  on 
to  Unalaska  without  our  mail.  We  hope  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  send  on  a  whaler.  The  summers  are  so 
short,  and  there  are  so  many  letters  to  write,  that  we  fear 
we  shall  not  get  all  our  summer  work  done  before  winter 
comes  upon  us.  In  a  week  or  two  we  shall  have  snow. 
“The  Bulletin  ”  and  our  annual  report,  when  printed  in  the 
American  Missionary ,  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  a 
year  we  have  had,  but  we  are  not  discouraged  yet,  and  hope 
for  better  results  this  year.  We  are  planning  to  take  Sok- 
weena  and  his  wife,  Elubweek,  from  the  herd, 
and  keep  them  here  at  the  mission  to  help  us. 
They  can  read  and  write  some.  He  is  the  most 
competent  interpreter  here,  and  is  an  invaluable 
aid  in  making  translations.  Elubweek  can  play 
two  parts  of  many  Gospel  Hymns  on  the  organ, 
and  can  play  the  air  of  any  song  she  can  sing. 
They  are  both  Christians.  This  year  we  shall 
try  to  build  them  a  small  house  and  support 
them.  If  they  prove  a  success,  we  hope  some 
person,  church,  or  society  may  be  found  who  is 
willing  to  support  them.  Their  support  this 

year  will  nrobablv  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
fifty  dollars.  Next  year  they  should  have 

or  seventy- five  dollars’  worth  of  supplies  and 
barter  goods.  They  will  need  flour,  molasses, 
and  tea,  and  under  and  outer  clothing  from 
civilization,  and  then  some  lead,  powder,  butcher 
knives,  white  drilling,  primers,  and  Glover’s  nee¬ 
dles,  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  to  barter  for  their  skin 
clothing  and  meat.  As  all  their  time  will  be 
taken  up  in  mission  work,  they  will  have  no  time 
left  for  fishing  or  hunting.  A  native  teacher  and 
missionary,  if  the  experiment  proves  a  success, 
might  in  a  few  years  be  more  influential  than 
any  teacher  that  could  be  sent  from  the  States. 
It  is  an  experiment  which  is  worth  trying. 
Now,  if  you  can  find  any  person,  or  church, 
or  society  willing  to  support  or  help  support  Sokweena 
and  Elubweek,  it  will  help  greatly. 

We  are  sending  a  package  of  photographs  to  your  room. 
One  is  of  our  house.  What  it  lacks  in  architectural  beauty 
is  made  up  in  comfort.  We  have  enjoyed  it  and  the  loca¬ 
tion.  We  have  a  little  stream  in  front,  and  the  sandy  beach 
on  one  side,  and  a  bank  of  earth  covered  with  moss  and  grass 
on  the  other  two  sides  of  our  house.  Our  children  seem  to 
enjoy  life  up  here.  They  can  talk  considerable  Eskimo. 
We  ordered  pictures  of  them  sent  you  from  Glyndon,  Minn., 
last  May.  We  hope  they  were  good  photographs  and  that 
you  received  them.  They  were  not  finished  when  we  left. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  next  year,  I  am, 


LITTLE  DWIGHT  LOPP  AND  HIS  CANOE,  WITH  A  WALRUS 
HEAD  IN  BACKGROUND. 
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*  For  Map  Study  give  brief  geographical  sketch  of  Alaska 
taken  from  any  recent  common-school  geography. 


Very  truly, 


W.  T.  Lopp. 
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HOW  A  LIVE  SANTA  CLAUS  MADE  A  MIDNIGHT 
VISIT  WITH  A  TEAM  OF  REINDEER. 

In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  written  from  the 
Reindeer  Station,  not  far  from  our  mission  at  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales,  I  found  a  true  Santa  Claus  story,  that  I  will  give 
you  in  his  own  words. 

“  I  told  the  children  about  Santa  Claus,  and  for  them  to 
tie  their  fur  stockings  up  near  their  beds,  as  he  was  coming 
to  visit  them  for  the  first  time,  and  would  remember  every 
child. 

“  I  made  up  a  lot  of  little  bags  out  of  empty  flour  sacks, 
and  into  each  one  put  eight  cubes  of  white  sugar,  about  a 
dozen  pieces  of  dried  apples,  and  a  dozen  raisins  :  not  a 
very  appropriate  assortment  for  a  Christmas  present  for  a 
white  child,  but  it  was  the  best  we  had,  and  I  found  after¬ 
wards  the  selection  was  much  appreciated  by  the  little  Es¬ 
kimo.  Although  our  supplies  were  very  limited,  I  concluded 
to  take  enough  from  such  as  we  had  and  give  each  family 
the  same  assortment.  It  was  made  up  of  a  tin  can  filled 
with  flour,  eight  navy  biscuits,  one  pint  of  rice,  one  half 
pound  of  sugar,  and  one  third  pound  of  tea. 

“There  are  ten  houses  in  the  village,  and  about  ioo  per¬ 
sons  all  told.  The  supplies  above  enumerated  were  made 
up  into  ten  packages. 

“  I  had  the  herders  harness  one  of  our  deer- teams  to  a 
sled,  and  at  twelve  o’clock  started  with  four  natives  for  the 
village,  a  half  mile  west  of  the  station. 

“  When  wp  reached  the  first  house  T  took  a  flaeh  light  view 

of  the  deer  standing  just  by  the  little  skin  window,  through 
which  a  faint  gleam  of  light  was  thrown  from  the  oil  lamp 
burning  below. 

“  It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  this  was  the  first  time  in 
the  historv  of  civilization  that  a  live  Santa  Claus  made  his 
visit  upon  an  errand  of  mercy  with  a  team  of  reindeer,  and 
that  the  Eskimo  were  the  first  to  actually  experience  what 
throughout  Christendom  is  only  a  myth. 

“  It  became  necessary  to  dig  away  the  frost  from  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  window,  in  order  to  get  the  packages  through, 
and  in  nearly  every  instance  the  operation  alarmed  those 
below,  when  a  package  was  immediately  dropped  down  and 
they  became  quiet. 

“  I  peeped  through  their  little  skin  windows  and  saw  them 
dancing  around  in  high  glee,  old  and  young,  and  expressing 
their  thankfulness  for  the  many  good  things  received,  the 
like  of  which  they  had  never  before  eaten.  The  hour  I 
spent  in  this  service  was  one  of  supreme  delight,  for  the  lit¬ 
tle  handful  of  food  I  distributed  made  the  bright  eyes  of 
one  hundred  people  glisten  with  happiness.” 


AN  ESKIMO  CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAINMENT. 

Let  notice  be  given  in  season  that  the  admission  fee  will 
be  used  as  a  Christmas  gift  for  the  little  Eskimos  of  Alaska. 

Let  eight  little  girls,  wearing  dresses  made  of  light  gray 
canton  flannel,  be  harnessed  with  ribbons  or  strips  of  bright- 
colored  cambric ;  have  wreaths  of  holly  berries  on  their 
heads  and  bells  on  their  shoulders  ;  then  let  four  on  each 
side  help  draw  a  sled  on  which  is  a  bright-faced,  jolly  little 


boy  dressed  for  a  Santa  Claus  (high  top-boots,  fur-trimmed 
jacket,  and  fur  cap).  They  enter  from  a  door  in  the  back 
of  the  room,  and  come  skipping  and  singing  down  the  aisle, 
while  Santa'Claus  snaps  a  long  whip. 

SONG. 

To  tune  of  “Jingle  Bells,”  found  in  Harvard  College  Song  Book. 

Jingle  bells,  jingle  bells, 

Jingle,  bright  and  gay; 

Send  our  merry  greetings 
To  the  children  far  away  ! 

Jingle  bells,  jingle  bells, 

Jingle  bright  and  gay; 

Ring  out,  sing  out  loud  and  clear, 

For  a  merry  Christmas  day! 

On  arriving  at  the  platform  an  inclined  plane  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that,  with  a  little  help  from  assistants,  the  sled  may 
be  drawn  up  by  the  little  reindeer.  When  at  the  top,  Santa 
Claus  springs  to  his  feet  and  makes  the  following  address  to 
the  reindeer  : — 

SANTA  CLAUS’S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  REINDEER. 

Finket!  and  Klinket!  and  Frisket!  and  Flo! 

Hieaway!  Flyaway!  Fleetfoot !  and  Go  ! 

Sped  away  to  the  land  of  the  Eskimo. 

Through  ice  and  through  snow, 

Where  the  north  winds  blow, 

Where  the  northern  light,  o'er  the  landscape  white, 
Glitters  and  gleams  in  its  midnight  glow. 

Carry  the  message  of  Christmas  day 
To  the  Eskimo  children  faraway; 

Fill  the  little  fur  stockings  from  top  to  toe,  , 

Hieaway!  Flyaway  !  Back  you  go, — 

Back  to  the  land  of  the  Eskimo, 

Where  the  bears  are  white, 

And  the  northern  light 

Glitters  and  gleams  in  its  midnight  glow. 

•  Then  comes  a  Christmas  carol,  sung  by  the  reindeer  girls, 

“  Carol,  Sweetly  Carol,”  by  Wm.  F.  Sherwin ;  found  in 

“  Little  Pilgrim  Songs.” 

The  sled  is  then  assisted  down  the  inclined  plane,  and  the 
return  march  is  made  to  the  same  song  given  on  entrance. 
Jingle  bells,  etc. 

After  this  one  or  more  little  girls  recite 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  POLAR  STAR. 

There’s  a  beautiful  star  in  the  northern  sky, 

And  it  shines  with  a  steady  light; 

The  clear,  cold  gleam  of  its  golden  beam 
Brightens  the  shadowy  night. 

O  beautiful,  beautiful  starlight, 

O  wonderful,  wonderful  star  bright, 

It  is  shining  to-day  o’er  a  land  far  away, 

Far  away  by  the  northern  sea. 

O  beautiful  star  in  the  northern  sky, 

Shine  down  with  a  softening  ray, 

And  give  to  the  people  of  that  far  land 
The  message  of  Christmas  day. 

O  beautiful,  beautiful  starlight, 

O  wonderful,  wonderful  star  bright, 

Take  a  message  to-day  to  the  land  far  away, 

Of  a  Light  that  has  shined  for  them. 

O  beautiful  star  in  the  northern  sky, 

By  the  land  of  the  northern  sea, 

Shine  bright  with  the  love  from  heaven  above, 

Of  a  Light  that  will  make  them  free. 

O  beautiful,  beautiful  starlight, 

O  wonderful,  wonderful  star  bright, 

Shine  down  from  above  with  the  light  of  His  love 
On  the  land  by  the  northern  sea. 

Let  the  close  of  the  entertainment  be  a  snowball  hunt. 

|  Make  a  ball  of  white  canton  flannel,  cutting  four  pieces  like 


the  quarters  of  an  orange,  and  then  sewing  the  edges  to¬ 
gether.  Fill  the  balls  with  bonbons  or  small  gifts,  and  hide 
in  various  parts  of  the  room  one  ball  for  each  child ;  or,  if 
preferred,  pile  the  balls  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  on  the 
platform. 


MISSIONARY  REINDEER  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  readers  are  also  readers  of  the 
Boston  Journal ,  but  we  think  they  will  be  glad  to  have  us 
reprint  in  this  connection  its  recent  statements  (November 
19)  which  touch  so  closely  the  interests  of  our  members, 
old  and  young.  For  further  account  of  Mr.  Lopp’s  work  in 
introducing  reindeer,  see  Work  at  Home,  November,  1895. 

“  It  was  learned  here  Thursday  that  the  American  Mis¬ 
sionary  Association  has  received  from  the  United  States 
Government  at  Washington,  through  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  a  communication  saying  that  at  *a  meeting  of  the 
President’s  Cabinet  it  was  decided  to  send  the  revenue 
cutter  Bear,  now  at  Seattle,  to  aid  in  the  relief  of  eight 
whalers  frozen  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  north  of  Alaska,  with 
three  or  four  hundred  men  on  board,  and  asking  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  place  itself  in  communication  with  its  missionary, 
Rev.  W.  T.  Lopp,  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  authorize 
him,  if  necessary,  to  place  its  reindeer  herd  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government.  The  Association  is  also  invited  to  have 
Mr.  Lopp  accompany  the  Government  agent  to  the  rescue 
and  relief  of  these  whalers  in  danger  of  starvation. 

“The  Association  has  given  its  consent,  and  has  written  to 
its  missionary,  authorizing  him  to  render  every  assistance  to 
the  Government  for  the  rescue  of  these  frozen-in  whalers. 
The  Association  has  its  mission  on  Behring  Straits,  where  it 
can  render  this  assistance  to  the  Government. 

“  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  is  the  most  westerly  point  in  North 
America.  The  mission  there  has  always  been  successful, 
having  the  largest  day  school  in  Alaska,  with  an  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  more  than  a  hundred  each  year  the  school  has 
been  in  session.  It  has  an  industrial  department,  and  has 
aided  in  training  the  Eskimos  to  herd  the  domestic  reindeer 
which  have  been  introduced  from  Siberia. 


the  Government  Agent  of  Education,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
who  has  been  of  great  help  to  the  mission.  The  Eskimos 
appear  to  think  a  great  deal  of  the  reindeer,  Mr.  Lopp  says 
in  his  reports.  It  is  to  Mr.  Lopp  that  the  success  of  the 
herding  of  the  reindeer  is  mostly  due. 

“Soon  after  becoming  engaged  in  missionary  work  Mr. 
Lopp  met  Ellen  L.  Kittredge,  who  was  also  a  missionary: 
They  were  married  in  Alaska.  Mr.  Lopp  has  also  done 
good  missionary  work  at  Port  Clarence,  Alaska. 

“W.  T.  Lopp  is  a  native  of  Valley  City,  Ind.,  and  was  con¬ 
verted  when  quite  a  young  man.  His  companion,  on  his 
first  trip  to  Alaska,  belonged  in  Hampden  Sydney,  Va.  He 
also  was  a  young  business  man.” 


WORDS  TO  THE  WISE. 

“Home  Missionary  Day,”  by  Miss  M.  B.  Shepley,  of 
Providence,  will  be  interesting  to  a  larger  audience  than  that 
for  which  it  was  written,  and  will  give  food  for  thought,  per¬ 
haps  discussion. 

We  are  thankful  that  we  can  say  that  the  new  Chinese 
Mission  Home  in  San  Francisco  has  been  secured  to  the 
American  Missionary  Association.  The  balance  required 
was  paid  before  October  1st.  That  does  not  mean  that  no 
more  help  will  be  wanted  there,  even  after  the  Chinese 
brethren  there  have  spent  $ 2,000  in  remodeling  the  interior, 
but  it  means  that  it  is  theirs  to  have  and  to  hold.  We  are 
also  thankful  that  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Associa¬ 
tion  had  the  privilege  of  contributing  $560  to  the  purchase. 
Dr.  Pond  writes  most  appreciatively  of  the  aid,  and  hopefully 
for  the  mission. 

Subscriptions  to  Work  at  Home  would  make  pleasant 
New  Year’s  cards  for  a  class. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of - dollars  to  the  Woman's 

Home  Missionary  Association,  a  corporation  organized  in 
Massachusetts  in  1881 ,  the  same  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of 
said  Association  as  set  forth  in  its  Charter. 


New  Auxiliary. 

Worcester. —  Union  Church. 


Receipts — October  18,  1897,  to  November  18,  1897. 


MR.  LOPP’S  CAREER. 

“Mr.  Lopp  is  a  man  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  engaged  in  missionary  work  was  a  business  man. 
In  the  spring  of  1890  he  and  H.  T.  Thornton,  another  young 
man,  were  sent  to  Alaska  to  open  up  a  mission  at  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  the  winter  of  1891-92  Mr.  Thornton 
went  back,  and  Mr.  Lopp  was  left  alone.  In  1892  Mr. 
Thornton  and  his  wife  and  Mr.  Lopp  and  his  wife  occupied 
the  mission  field.  That  summer,  however,  Mr.  Thornton 
was  killed  by  a  drunken  Eskimo,  and  the  mission  was  idle 
for  a  year.  In  the  summer  of  1894  Lopp  went  back  to  the 
mission,  and  again  took  up  the  work. 

“The  school  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  has  always  been  a 
success,  and  is  to-day  the  largest  day  school  in  Alaska. 
The  average  attendance  has  always  been  more  than  one 
hundred  each  year  since  the  school  has  been  in  session.  In 
1894  the  training  of  Eskimos  to  herd  the  domestic  reindeer 
began.  The  reindeer  were  introduced  from  Siberia  through 


Miss  Annie  C.  Bridgman,  Treats. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Adams. — Aux.,  $100  for  Berea,  $40  to  const.  Mrs.  L.  D.  Hall  tind  Mrs 


R.  N.  Richmond  L.  M’s,  by  Mrs.  Chas.  T.  Plunkett  .  .  .  $145  47 

Amherst. — Aux.,  $136  for  C.  11.  M.  S.,  $50  for  Dr.  Schnuffler,  by  Mrs. 

Marshall  Henshaw . .  186  00 

Ayer. — Ladies’  Ben.  Soc.,  Aux.,  by  Mrs.  C.  F.  Bruce  .  .  .  .  10  00 
Boston. — Collection  at  Annual  Meeting; . 126  61 


Boston  Alliance. 

Brighton. — Young  Ladies’  Miss’y  Soc.,  Aux.,  for  Wilson 

Wormelle  sch’p  at  Berea  . . $S  00 

Cambridgeport.-  Wood  Memorial  Ch.,  Aux.,  for  sch’p  at 

Yankton . 10  00 

Cambridgeport.— Prospect  St.  Cong'l  Ch .,  by  S.  F.  Fuller  7  79 
Jamaica  Plain. —  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  for  sal.  of  Rev.  C.  M. 

Daley,  by  Mrs.  Wilder  ........  9S  00 

Roxbury. — Eliot  Ch.,  Aux.,  by  Mrs.  Jewett  .  .  .  .  30  00 

Roxbury.-  Walnut  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  ‘for  sal.  of  Rev.  Sam’l 

Deakin,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood . 45  S° 

- - 196  29 

Brookline. — Mrs.  Anderson,  for  freight . 1  42 

Danvers  Centre. — Aux.,  by  Miss  May  P.  Grover  .  .  .  .  5  00 

Dorchester. — Miss  Alice  Pike . 2  50 


Essex  North  Alliance. 

Bradford.— First  Ch.,  Aux.,  by  Mrs.  Kingsbury  . 
Haverhill. — Riverside  Mission  Circle,  Aux.  . 
Merrimac. — Woman’s  Miss’y  Soc.,  Aux. 


$10  00 
5  00 
16  35 


,  $12 


Falmouth.— Aux.,  by  Miss  Annie  L.  Davis,  $10  for  W.  LI.  M.  A. 

for  Rev.  O  W.  Roberts,  $10  for  Rev.  G.  Schuerle 
Harvard. — Aux.,  by  Mrs.  W.  F.  Sawyer,  $6  from  Mrs.  Davis 
Lawrence. — South  Cong'l  Ch.,  Aux.,  by  Mrs.  N.  J.  Remick 
Lenox. — Aux.,  Ladies’  Sewing  Society,  by  Miss  Carrie  E.  Sedgwick  . 


31  35 

32  00 

IO  OO 

S  00 

IO  OO 


fawxLi..— Pawtucket  Ch.,  Aux.,  $25  for  sch’p  at  Fisk,  $9  for  Cotton 

Valley,  by  Mrs.  F.  W.  Rogers  .  . . °° 

MaCnard  —  Aux.,  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gutteridge  .  .  .  •  •  •  1000 

Medway  West.— Miss  Abby  Adams,  $1  for  W.  H.  M.  A.,  $1.50  for 

'  Whitman  Aux.,  $2  for  freight,  $7.20  for  sch’p  at  Williamsburg  .  11  7° 

Melrose  Highlands.— Woman’s  League,  Aux.,  $iS.i3  foi  W.  H.M. 

A.,  $10  for  Mrs.  Canfield  .  . . c  „ 

Middleton. — Aux.,  by  Miss  M.  L.  Stiles  •  :  ,  •  •  ’  ’  ^  00 

Newton.— Eliot  Ch.,  Freedmen’s  Aid  hoc.,  for  freight  .  .  •  J  ™ 

VL^^^-ChM  i^^image;  Au,.,  by  Mrs.  M.Z.  Cornish  .6  00 

SZKK  MrsAKonsw;.l  a  Pratt  !  !  !  i  •’  i  4«  oo 

S-S^^^nJlS^Aux.,  $2S  for  sch’p  at  ^ 

SrRWGFiELD,  WECTh-?v"si  Cong'l' Ch.',  Woman’s  Ben.  Soc.,  Aux.,  ^  ^ 

by  A.  H.  Smith  . . ,Q  00 

Somerville. — Miss  Mary  Sawyer  -  ...  -  •  • 

Stoneham.— Stevens  Home  Miss’y  Soc.,  Aux.,  to  const.,  Miss  Lucy 

I  Inhnson  I.  M  .  by  Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Stevens  .  .  •„  •  3/  00 

Sudbury,  South  .—Memorial  Ch.,  Aux.,  by  Mrs.  lsadore  F.  Goodnow  10  00 
Three  Rivers  .-Evangelical  Ch.,  Ladies’  Soc  -Union,  by  Mrs  Butler  5  06 
Waltham.-Aux,  $10  for  fee,  $2.55  W  eekly  Offerings,  by  Mrs.  L.  ^ 

L.  Wilson  .  .  •  ■  ■  \  . . ,r>  no 

Williamsburg.— Aux.,  for  French  American  College  .  .  .  .  10  00 


WORK  AT  liOHE. 

This  paper  will  contain  fresh  missionary  intelligence 
from  many  fields,  interesting  and  important  contributions 
from  officers  and  friends  of  the  Association,  suggestions  for 
Auxiliaries,  and  frequent  mention  of  current  books  and 

articles  on  homeland  interests. 

The  Junior  Department  and  the  Topics  for  Monthly 
Meetings,  which  have  met  with  such  hearty  approval  the 

past  year,  will  be  continued. 

Every  number  contains  something  of  value  to  every 
Sewing  Society  or  Mission  Circle  in  the  country,  while  to 
Auxiliaries  of  this  Association  it  is  absolutely  indispensable. 


Worcester  Alliance. 

Worcester.  —  Union  Ch.,  to  const.  Aux.  Home  V 

Dep’t  of  Woman’s  Ass’n,  by  Mrs.  Henrietta  G.  Ward- 
well  . 


$43  °° 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence. — Free  Ch.,  Aux.,  for  Rev.  A.  A.  Myers,  Cumberland 
Gap,  Tenn . 


Junior. 


Brighton— Tr  C.  E.,  for  Communion  Service  at  Whitman 
Memorial  Church,  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  by  Miss 

Elsie  Travis . .  ■  .  \  •,  ,  * 

Brookline. — Harvard  Ch  ,  Abby  M.  Colby,  Mission  Club, 

by  Mrs.  Eager . . 

Florence.— Miss  Martha  Whitmarsh’s  S.  S.  Class,  for 

Hatfield. — Jr.  C.  E.,  for  sch  p  at  Fisk,  by  Mrs.  Anna  I  . 

Malden. — First  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E.,  for  Miss  Lord,  by  Miss  L. 

A.  Wait  .  .  •  •  ,  •  ;  *  r  *c  * 

Norwood. — Lookout  Mission  Band,  by  Mrs.  Lane,  tor  can- 

tee  .  .  .  ••  •  •  •  •  *  *  * 

Be  unimii. j x _  is.,  rvn  imjtau  ttuik,  \jy  ivirs  ftnn;i  n. 

Parker  .  .  .  .  ' . 


Roxbury,  West. —  Belleview  Band,  for  Alaska 
Saugus. — Boys’  Band  of  Loyal  Workers,  for  Alaska,  by  John 
Randolph  Labaree,  Treas  .  . 

Topsfield. — Mission  Circle  for  sch’p  at  Williamsburg,  by 

Miss  Carrie  E.  Perkins . 

Waltham. —  Trin.  Cong'l  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E.  Thank-offering  for 

Mountain  Whites . 

Wareham. — Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  for  Alaska . 

Winchendon. — Children’s  Mission  Band  for  Alaska,  by 
Mrs.  Wendell  Clark . 


$21  00 
6  61 

I  25 
6  70 

5  °° 
10  00 

II  00 
1  5° 

4  40 

10  00 

10  50 

6  10 

4  00 


43  00 


5  00 


TOPICS  FOR  MONTHLY  MEETINGS. 

January. — Reflex  Influence  (W.  H.  M.  A.). 

February. — Sources  of  Supply  (C.  E.  S.). 

March. — Watchman,  What  of  the  Night  (C.  H.  M.  S.). 
April. — American  Highlanders  (A.  M.  A.). 

May. — Object  Lessons  (C.  C.  B.  S.). 

June. — God  Bless  the  Children  (C.  S.  S.  and  Pub.  Soc.). 
July. — Pilgrim  Principles  Persistent  (M.  H.  M.  S.). 

August. — Our  Letter  Box. 

September. — Missionary  Experiences  (C.  H.  M.  S). 

October. — Typical  Teaching. 

November. — Whomsoever  (Local  Missions). 

December. — Aliens  Brought  Nigh  (A.  M.  A.). 

Hints  and  aids  for  programmes  will  be  found  in  the  paper 
of  the  preceding  month. 


HOW  MARCUS  WHITMAN 
SAVED  OREGON.^^j#^ 


$1,212  28 

BOXES  AND  BARRELS  SENT 


Allston. — Aux.,  by  Mrs.  Sophia  K.  Parkhurst,  box  ....  $351  56 

Allston.  —  Mrs.  Parkhurst,  package . 

Auburndale.— Aux.,  by  Mrs.  C.  S.  Cooley,  box  and  2  bbls.  .  .  1S3  12 

Auburndale. — Y.  W.  M.  S.,  by  Mrs.  Grace  G  Little,  2  bbls.  .  .  117  10 

Boston. — Park  St.  Ch.,  by  Mrs.  E.  Smith,  bbl . 75  00 

Campello. — L.  S.  C.,  by  Mrs.  John  W.  Wentworth,  bbl.  .  .  .  70  00 

Clinton. — By  Miss  Helen  E.  Day,  package . 

Dorchester. —  Village  Ch.,  L.  H.  M.  S.,  by  Mrs.  F.  C.  Swan,  box  .  1S3  3S 

Fall  River. — Fowler  Ch.,  by  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Esterbrook,  bbl.  .  .  64  00 

Fitchburg. —  C.  C.  Ch.,  by  Mrs.  C.  Mackay,  box  .  .  .  .  .  50  00 

Globe  Village.—  Union  E.  F.  Ch.,  L.  B.  S.,  by  Mrs.  R.  S.  Keith, 

2  bbls .  77  50 

Great  Barrington. — Ladies,  check . 75  00 

Hinsdale. — L.  B.  S.,  by  Mrs.  C.  J.  Kittredge,  box  and  bbl.  .  .  .  117  06 

Hyde  Park. — Aux.,  by  Miss  E.  E.  Brooks,  bbl .  55  4° 

Leicester. — L.  C.  S.,  by  Mrs.  C.  F.  Palmer,  2  bbls.  ....  126  63 

Newbury. — First  Ch.,  Aux.,  by  Miss  Addie  M.  B.  Little,  box  .  •  73  5° 

Newton  Centre. — L.  B.  S.,  by  Mrs.  Geo.  E.  May,  2  bbls.  .  .  204  12 

Newton. — Eliot  Ch.,  L.  S.  S.,  by  Miss  Edith  A.  Gatfield,  box  and  8 

bbls . 7'4  27 

Newton. — F.  A.  S.,  by  Miss  Ellen  T.  Jackson,  bbl.  .  .  .  .  27  00 

Newton  Highlands.— The  Misses  S.  A.  &  E.  H.  Crafts,  package  .  10  00 

Pittsfield. — First  Ch.,  Ladies,  by  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Davis,  2  bbls.  .  163  00 

Providence. —  Central  CA.,  Aux.,  by  Mrs.  T.  B.  Stockwell,  2  pack¬ 
ages  and  box . 176  40 

Reading. — L.  S.  C.,  by  Mrs.  Solon  Bancroft,  bbl . m  10 

Roxbury. — Eliot  Ch.,  Twenty-Minutes-a-Day  Band,  by  Miss  Bar- 

rows,  package  . . 10  §5 

Salem. —  South  Ch.,  L  B.  A.,  by  Miss  S.  S.  Driver,  $3  and  2  bbls.  .  149  92 

Sharon. — L.  S.  S.,  bv  Miss  Emma  L.  Pettee,  bbl . £6  55 

Somerville. — Franklin  St.  Ch.,  by  Mrs.  F.  S. "Hartshorn,  package 

and  2  bbls.  . '75  00 

South  Hadley. —  By  Mrs.  R.  H.  Smith,  box . 12  72 

Spencer. — L.  C.  S.,  by  Mrs.  Fanny  W.  Hallett,bbl . 68  co 

Westboro. — L.  S.  C.,  by  Miss  M.  A.  Corey,  bbl .  94  5° 

West  Medford. — Aux.,  by  Mrs.  C.  F.  Kingsbury,  3  bbls.  .  .  .  14000 

West  Newton. — W.  G.,  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Braman,  bbl . 7825 

W.  II.  M.  A.  Rooms,  box  and  bbl . So  00 

Woburn. — Montvale  Ch.,  Homeland  Circle,  by  Miss  J.  L.  Greenough, 

package . 3  00 

Worcester. — Immanuel  Ch.,  by  Mrs.  L.  W.  Murdock,  package  .  n  25 


Copies  of  this-  true  romance  of  patriotic  heroism, 
Christian  devotion,  and  final  martyrdom,  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  this  office,  32  Congregational  House,  Boston. 

Price,  $1.75,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Whitman  College  Fund. 

Best  Work  Lowest  Prices 

Frank  Wood 
Printer 

352  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

Full  Count  Prompt  Delivery 


ORIENTAL  TEA  QO. 

Sole  importers  of  Oriental  Male  Berry  Java  (best  Coffee 
known).  Teas  and  Coffees  to  suit  every  purse  and  every 
taste,  retailed  at  wholesale  prices.  Goods  always  uniform, 
always  pure.  Extra  choice  goods  a  specialty.  Sign  of 


Total, 


$3>9°5  iS 


Big  Tea  Kettle,  Scollay  Square. 
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BRYAN 

ELECTED. 

Special  Dog-sled  Dispatch. 
GOLOVIN  BAY,  Mar.  25. — Bryan 
is  President,  and  U.  S.  is  at  war 
with  Spain.  This  news  comes 
from  the  Yukon. 


LAPPS  TO 

COLONIZE 

ALASKA. 


NORTON  SOUND  WILL  BE 
SETTLED  FIRST. 


Twenty  Pack-deer  Cone  to 
the  Yukon  Gold-fields. 


Looking  forward  to  the  establish¬ 
ment,  in  the  near  future,  of  a  Lapp 
colony,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  lost 
Sept.,  instructed  Supi  Kjellmann, 
of  the  U.  S.  Teller  Reindeer  Sta¬ 
tion,  with  two  Lapps,  to  make  an 
exploring  trip  on  deer-sled  to  the 
Yukon  and  Kudkokwim  valleys- 
On  Dec.,  15,  1896,  Mr.  Kjellmann 
and  Lapps  started  on  their  long 
journey  and  returned  to  the  Rein¬ 
deer  Station  April  25,  1897,  hav¬ 
ing  travelled,  the  Lapps  estimate, 
about  1500  miles.  While  in  the 
Yukon  valley,  they  were  five  days 
without  mof|8  and  five 1  of  their 
deer  died  ojf  starvation.  Unalak- 
leet,  on  Norton  Sd.,  was  selected 
as  the  most  suitable  place  for  the 
first  colony.  The  Lapps’  three 
years  contract  with  the  U.  S.  ex¬ 
pires  this  Summer.  Most  of  them 
'  will  return  to  Norway.  Per  Rist. 
the  wealthiest  and  most  influential 
of  them,  accompanied  Mr.  Kjell¬ 
mann  on  his  trip  of  exploration, 
and  it  is  thought  he  will  be  able  to 
persuade  many  of  his  countrymen 
to  colonize  “Uncle  Sam’s’’  big  un¬ 
used  deer-pasture,  in  case  the  Bu¬ 
ll  reau  of  Education  offers  satisfactory 
inducements. 

Dr.  Jackson  has  just  sent  twenty 
■reindeer  to  the  Yukon  gold-fields, 
■where  their  utility  and  adaptability 
ias  pack-animals  will  be  tested. 


Distilling  a  “Home 
Industry” 

400  Gallons  of  Molasses 
Made  Into 
Rum. 

The  oldest  inhabitants  say 
that,  in  the  history  of  the  Keng- 
ik-meets,  the  Winter  of  ’96-’97 
has  never  been  paralleled  for 
drunkenness,  disorder,  and  blood¬ 
shed.  Liquor  has  been  distilled 
in  almost  every  house.  Some  have 
manufactured  it  for  trade  and  oth¬ 
ers  fc>r  “family  use.’’  Those  who 
had  no  outfits,  borrowed  their 
neighbors’.  Protracted  drunken 
brawls  often  prevented  many  from 
taking  advantage  of  favorable 
conditions  of  ice  and  wind  for  seal 
and  bear  hunting.  At  times,  many 
were  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 

It  was  a  common  occurrence, 
for  the  teacher,  when  returning 
home  from  Night  school,  to  meet 
ten  or  fifteen  drunken  men  and 
women.  On  two  occasions,  intoxi¬ 
cated  men  staggered  into  Sunday 
School.  A  five  gallon  oil  can  at- 
ached,  at  the  top,  to  the  end  of 
an  old  gun-barrel  which  passes 
almost  horizontally  through  a  barrel 
filled  with  snow  or  ice-water,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  still.  A  fermented 
mixture  of  molasses  or  sugar  and 
flour,  when  placed  in  the  oil  can 
and  heated  sufficiently  to  cause 
the  alcohol  to  pass  off  through 
the  gun-barrel  worm,  produces  a 
kind  of  rum,  which,  judging  from 
the  effects,  seems  to  have  all 
the  desired  properties  of  the 
imported  article.  A  bottle  full  of 
the  “Moonshine,’’  “Aurora  Bore¬ 
alis,”  or  “Midnight-sun”  brand, 
can  be  readily  exchanged  for  a 
red  fox  skin.  More  than  four 
hundred  gallons  of  cheap  blank 
molasses  and  a  quantity  of  sugar 
and  flour  have  been  used  for 
this  purpose.  This  same 

proccess  of  distilling  is  known  and 
used  in  all  the  large  settlement 
from  St.  Michaels  to  Pt.  Barrow. 


CHIEF 
KO  KIT  UK’S 
DEATH, 

SHOT  AND  STAB¬ 
BED  BY  TWO 
BROTHERS. 

His  Brother  is  His 
Avenger. 

On  the  night  of  Jan. 
2,  ’97,  the  people  were  a- 
roused  from  their  slumb¬ 
ers  by  the  startling  news 
that  the  young  chief, 
Kokituk  had  been  shot 
and  stabbed  to  death  by 
Setartuk  and  his  brother, 
Eraheruk,and  that  Setar¬ 
tuk  was  mortally  wound¬ 
ed.  It  was  difficult  to 

(Continued  on  page  3.) 

MR.  THORNTON'S  MONUMENT 

Last  Sum¬ 
mer.  friends 
of  the  late 
H.  R,  Thorn¬ 
ton,  sent  a 
monument  to 
mark  his 

grave.  This  Is 
the  most 

western,  If 
not  the  most 
northern  mar 
ble  grave 
stone  on  this 
continent. 

This  cut,  by 
our  Eskimo 
engraver,  Isa 
true  repre¬ 
sentation  as 
It  stands  on  the  hill-side  facing 
the  Strait.  On  one  side  Is  In¬ 
scribed 

“HARBISON  R.  THORNTON. 
Bom  Jan.  25,  1858.  Died  Aug.  19, 
1893.  A  good  soldier  of  Christ 

Jesus.  On  another  side, 

“ERECTED  BY  FRIENDS  IN 
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DE  W1NDT 
RETURNS  TO 
CIVILIZATION. 

ENG- 


ABANDONS 

LAND 


HIS  “TO 
BY  LAND." 


of  exchange 


+ 

Soap  is  becoming  an  article 
at  the  Cape. 

Why  can  we  not  have  an 
over-land  mid-winter  mail? 

Who  knows,  but  a  few  years  j 

hence,  Alaska’s  gold  out-put  may  | 

reverse  the  cry  of  16-1. 

Oar  “Bryan  Elected”  dispatch 
originated  from  a  practical  joke 
played  on  a  Yukon  steamer.  It 
caused  no  appreciable  excitement 
among  our  people,  however. 

We  hope  our  Eastern  exchang¬ 
es  will  not  consider  the  “Bulletin” 
too  sensational.  A  paper  printed 
so  far  west  of  San  Francisco,  must 
necessarily  contain  some  sensa¬ 
tional  news. 

The  regulation  of  the  U.S. 
Treas.  Dept.,  which  prohibited  the 
sale  of  repeating  rifle9  to  Eskimos, 
has  at  last  been  abolished.  '  This 
should  have  been  done  several 
years  ago  when  recommended  by 
Capt.  Healy  and  others. 

If  owners  of  whaling  vessels 
could  visit  the  wliisky-drenche  d 
coast  of  Siberia,  they  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  see  the  wisdom  -of  pro¬ 
hibiting  a  traffic,  which  has  already 
crippled,  and  will  soon  destroy  the 
“goose”  which  has  laid  so  many 
“golden  eggs”  for  them. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Capt. 
Tuttle,  of  the  U.  S.  R.  M.Str.  Bear, 
will  be  able  devise  measures  whi  ch 
will  prevent  farther  distilling  here. 
The  seizure  oh  all  the  old  gun-bar¬ 
rels,  kegs,  casks,  amd  oil  cans,  might 
give  these  natives. .^n  object  .lesson, 
which,  in  connection  with  some 
timely  remarks,  they  would  not 
soon  forget. 


Special  to  the  “Bulletin.” 

INDIAN  Ft.,  Siberia,  Oct., 20,  96.— 
Harry  De  Windt,  the  English  ex¬ 
plorer,  and  servant,  whom  the  Bear 
brought  over  from  St.  Michaels,  A- 
laska  and  landed  here  in  Sept.,  af¬ 
ter  having  been  delayed,  deceived, 
and  annoyed  for  seven  weeks  by 
Chief  Kohora  and  his  people,  have 
given  up  their  trip  across  Siberia 
and  have  taken  passage  to  Unalaska 
on  the  steam  Whaler,  Belvedere. 

Mr.  De  Windt 


Mr.  Hanna  visited  the 
Mission  herders’  camp  in 
Feb. 

In  Jan.,  Apr.,  and  May, 
our  native  were  on  short 
rations. 

An  August  mail  from 
the  States,  via  St.Mi- 
chaels,  arrived  in  Dec. 

Ne-ak-puk  caught  elev¬ 
en  seals  jn  one  night,  with 
nets  placed  under  the  ice. 

The  extremes  in  tem¬ 
perature  were,  minus  39  in 
Mar.,  and  plus  96  in  June. 

-•M$y  and  June  proved 
good  months  for  walrus- 
ing.  About  300  were  killed. 

On  account  of  the  late 


came  over-land 
to  St.  Michaels. 

He  is  a  veteran 
traveller,  hav-  |  Spring  of  '96,  there 
ing  inspected 
many  of  the  Si¬ 
berian  prisons, 
and  in  ’90,  jour- 


no  salmon 
Summer. 

Nes-ver-naFs 


were 
Ferr  es  last 


son. 


while 


neyei  from  Pekin  to  Calais  This  j  seal  hunting  in  akiyaklast 
treatment  from  lawless  Siberian  Es¬ 
kimos  who  have  luxuriated  ki  A- 
meriean  rum  for  two  decade  s,  was 
no  doubt  an  unanticipated  experi¬ 
ence. 

He  had  probably  been  misinform¬ 
ed  about  the  eouditions  to  be  met 
within  this  region.  According  to 
the  Washington  Post,  a  Vancouver 


Oct.,  was  lost.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  the  kiyak  capsized. 

‘A  small  building  boom 
struck  our  town  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  Three  new  buildings 
(above- ground)  were  erect¬ 
ed.  Plenty  of  town  lots 

the  Wasnington  uosi,  a  vuncuioei  i  .  -  ,  */  •  •  l 

skipper,  who  suggested  the  long  j  are  left,  however,  whlC 

can  be  purchased  for  a 
“song.” 

Rev.  T.  L.  Brevig  and 
Dr.  Kittilsen  came  up 
from  Port  Clarence  in  a 
whale-boat  last  Oct.,  and 
spent  a'. few  days  in  the 
city  visiting  friends  and 
selecting  trimmings  for 
their  .winter  garments. 

Sokweena,  while  herd¬ 
ing  reindeer,  found  a  lynx 
hiding  behind  a  tuft  of 
grass.  Being  unarmed,  he 
whipped  it  with  his  lasso 
until  dt  p  cowered  at  his 
feet,  when  he  was  able  to 
give  it  a  blow  with  his 
Fist  which  ,  crushed  its 
skull. 


journey  to  Mr.  De  Windt,  repre¬ 
sented  that  he,  himself,  had  cross¬ 
ed  Bering  Strait  on  the  ice  seven 
times. 

Eskimo  cross  the  Strait  in  skin 
boats  every  Summer.  Since  ’90,  they 
have  been  able  to  cross  but  once  on 
the  ice.  They  say,  but  few  natives 
now  living,  and  no  whites,  havve  ev¬ 
er  made  this  50  miles’  journey  on 
the  ice. 


LO  C  ALS. 

The  squirrel  crop  was 
a  failure. 

Pikuenna  shot  a  white 
bear  in  Jan. 

An  epidemic  threatened 
our  town  in  the  Fall. 

:  SeVeraly  whales  were 
seen,  but  none  captured. 


i 


THE  ESKIMO  BULLETIN. 


Capt.  Newth  towed  a 
whale  ashore  for  the  Dio- 
medes  natives. 

The  Whaling  fleet  this 
year  is  composed  of  ten 

steamer®  and  one  schooner. 

)  ■  ; 

Gapt.  Cogan  raised  two 
whales  while  anchored  here 
June  6. 

The  Narwhal  tied  up  to 
the  ice  here  on  May  24, 
and  gave  us  the  news,  that 
McKinley  was  elected  and 
Corbett  defeated. 

Capt.  &  Mrs.  McGregor, 
while  taking  in  the  sights 
of  the  metropolis,  July  15, 
visited  the  office  of  the 
“Bulletin^ 

Capt.  Williams  took 
advantage  of  a  South  wind 
and  went  to  Pt.Hope  before 
coaling.  He  reports  that 
out  of  thirty- two  whales 
caught  there,  only  two 
were  big  ones. 

While  Qapt.  B.  F.  Til- 
ten’s  Str.,  Alexander,  was 
hauling  ojh  a  big  whale 
(third  this  season)  near  E. 
Cape,  the  top-mast  broke 
and  fell  on  one  of  the  boat 
steerers,  killing  him  in¬ 
stantly. 

Why  have  so  many 
whales  and  walrus  been 
captured  in  tne  Strait  this 
Spring?  Mas  the  influence 
of  the  new  administration 
reached  the  Arctic? 

Last  Oct.,  the  flukes  of 
a  dying  whale  struck  Mr. 
W arren,  Mate  of  the  Belve¬ 
dere,  inflicting  internal  in¬ 
juries,  whieh  resulted  in  his 
death  the  following  day. 

With  four  bow-heads, 
yielding  10000  lbs.  of  bone, 
and  two  right-whales, 
yielding  1800  lbs.,  the  gold 
fields  have  few  temptations 
for  Capt.  Whiteside. 


POISONED  A  SHIP’S  CREW. 


Last  year,  the  Capt.  of  the  Str. 
Thrasher,  while  anchored  at 
Polezruk.  traded  for  what  he 
supposed  were  Eskimo  “greens.” 
Those  of  the  crew  who  ate  them , 
and  were  taken  sick,  concluded 
that  the  vegetables  were  only 
Intended  for  “greens.” 

A  woman,  laboring  under  the 
Impression  that  Whites  buy  any 
thing,  had  hastily  pulled  the 
weeds,  Ignorant  of  their  prop¬ 
erties. 


CHIEF  KOKITUK’S 
DEATH. 

(Con tinned  from  page,  1) 


get  an  unprejudiced  account  of 
the  sad  affair.  But  one  person 
■witnessed  the  beginning,  and  no 
one,  the  end  of  the  fight. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  2,  Kok- 
ituk  invited  Fetartuk  to  his  house 
to  drink  with  him.  They  soon  be¬ 
came  tipsy  and  S.  retured  to  his 
home.  After  dark,  F.  refusing  to 
accept  a  second  invitation.  K.  armed 
with  a  revolver,  and  crazed  with 
rum,  went  to  the  north  end  of  the 
village,  where  he  found  F.  and 
opened  fire  upon  him.  After  he  had 
emptied  the  chambers  of  his  re¬ 
volver,  he  and  8.  were  in  the  act 
of  using  their  knives,  when  a  young 
man.  attracted  by  the  noise,  came 
up  and  took  a  knife  away  from  each 
of  them  and  started  the  young  Chief 
towards  his  home.  But  it  seems  that 
F.  had  a  knife  secreted  under  his 
artega  and  pursued  the  unarmed 
chief.  8.  was  soon  joined  by  his 
brother,  Erehemk,  who  was  armed 
with  a  rifle.  They  stabbed  and  shot 
K.  several  times  before  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  killing  him. 

For  several  weeks  after  this,  8. 
kept  inside  of  his  house,  his  rel¬ 
atives  claiming  that  he  was  mortal¬ 
ly  wounded  and  could  live  but  a 
short  time.  But  it  soon  became 
known  that  the  revolver  bad  in¬ 
flicted  only  harmless  flesh  wounds. 
This  practiced  deception  served  not 
only  to  increase  the  spirit  of  revenge 
among  the  Selawhameets  (K’s  peo¬ 
ple),  but  caused  them  to  fear  a 
night  attack  from  8.  For  weeks, 
excitement  ran  high.  A  watch  was 
kept  day  and  night.  Rude  shutters 
were  constructed  to  bar  their  sky- 
windows  and  doors.  People  remain 
ed  in  doors  after  dark.  Night 
school  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Kokituk’s  only  brother,  OkbaoK, 
inherited  most  of  his  property.  It 
consisted  of  a  frame  house,  oomeaKs 
dogs,  sleds,  thong,  ivory,  marten 
beaver,  fox,  wolf,  wolverine,  land 
otter,  and  deer  SKins.  He  is  a  bright 
young  man,  about  twenty  years  old 
and  unliKe  all  his  people,  temperate 
Although  custom  appointed  him  to 
avenge  his  brother’s  death,  he  seemed 
loth  to  fight  and  would  have  gone  to 
the  Reindeer  Sta.  for  a  few  months 

rjONTTNiJEP  ON  PACE  4-. 


PORT  CLARENCE. 

Editor  of  the  “Bulletin.” 

Out  burg  has  been  verv  quiet 
this  Winter.  New  Years  c  ,  our 
natives  tried  to  imitate  yours  and 
some  were  drunk;  that  is  the  only 
case  of  distilling  that  has  come  to 
our  knowledge  here.  The  young 
people  have  been  very  quiet,  only 
“My  Brother  Fat”  thawed  a  little  in 
Mar.  and  married  Tereakpuk—  mink. 

Supt,  W.A.  Kjellmann,  with  the 
Laplanders,  Mik-kel  Nakkela  and 
Pehr  Rist,  started  on  their  trip  of 
exploration,  Dec.  15,  ’96,  and  re¬ 
turned  April  25,  97,  having  reached 
the  Moravian  Mission  on  the 
lower  Kushokwim. 

May  4,  Mrs.  Beret  Eira  died 
after  two  months  sickness,  leaving 
a  husband  and  two  children,  the 
youngest,  a  child  eighteen  months 
old,  which  is  also  very  sick. 

Among  the  natives,  five  old  per¬ 
sons  have  died  and  some  infants. 
Food  has  been  scarce  thi6  Spring. 

The  average  attendance  at  school 
has  been  a  trifle  less  than  last  year. 
But  those  that  have  attended  have 
been  more  regular  than  ever  before. 

Mrs.  Kemi  has  been  sick  the 
whole  year. 

“Thrasher”  has  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  why  the  Eskimo  i6  poor  by  de¬ 
claring— “Too  much  eat.” 

T.  L.  Brevig. 

May  25,  1897. 

Dr,  Kittilsen  killed  a 
fierce  lynx  in  Jan. 

W.  T.  Lopp  and  Kiv- 
yearzruk  drove  two  deer 
sleds  down  through  the 
mountains  in  Jan.,  visit¬ 
ing  the  Station  and  herd. 

Chief  Oyello  and  family 
from  Pt.  Barrow  are  the 
latest  apprentices  enrolled 
at  the  U.  S.  Reindeer  Sta. 

Dr.  Kittilsen  has  travel¬ 
ed  more  than  1000  miles  on 
deer  sleds  this  Winter. 


HEADS 

•• 

AND 

SKULLS 

OF  WALRUS  FOR 
SALE  BY 

Ne-tax-ite. 
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A  little  ’’Missionary” 
(girl)  was  born  to  Mr.  and  *j£ 
Mrs.Gambell  at  St.Law- 
rence  Island,  April  13. 

Through  the  kindness  of4^ 
Capt.Tuttle,  we  received 
part  of  the  mail  and  a4^ 
big  Christmas  box  from  ^ 
Dr.  Storrs’  “boys,”  at  the 
early  date  of  dune  25. 

It  was  a  pleasant  duty 
to  make  frequent  visits  to 


Bible  and  sing 
with  them. 

A  novel  feature  of 


and 

* 
& 


The  success  attending  this  third  year  of  the  Mission 
^  herd  of  domestic  reindeer  at  the  Cape,  speaks  well  for 

X  the  faithfulness  and  skill  of  our  Eskimo  herders,  all  .  ,  ,  1  .  —  , 

^  of  whom  are  Christains.  The  herd  has  increased  from  °.111  camP  and  read 

^115  to  360.  Our  herders  have  an  original  method  of  **  e 
X  their  own  for  milking  deer,  and  in  the  Summer  months,  Pra^ 

^  bring  us  many  bottles  of  delicious  milk,  richer  than  ^  novel  feature  of  ^  the  ^ 
^  that  of  anj7  Jersey.  Driving  is  no  longer  an  un-|^*^*j  was  a  collection  box.  ^ 
i  known  art.  Each  of  them  has  driven  more  that  500  Bits  ot  lead,  powder  , caps;  T 
^  miles  during  the  Winter.  primers,  cartridges, •spoon's, 

X  It  is  an  exhlleratlng  pleasure  to  drive  a  team  of  fleet-footed  'matches,  Squirrel  aild  61’-^ 
T*  deer-  TheV  trot  along  at  the  rate  of  4-  to  8  miles  per  hour.  Often  '  ...  a:.,.  wprp  pnTlfri h.'.V  'tf, 

JU  when  travelling  at  a  great  speed,  they  skim  their  ncses  over  thei  C  ©Kills  »eic  COI1U  lOlll 
X  surface  of  the  snow,  and  scoop  up  a  month  full,  remind-  ed  every  Sunday.  This  ‘Col- 
Ing  one  of  a  locomotive  taking  water  when  at  full  speed. 


t ..  v 


/  * 
V  . 
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* 

* 

* 


lection’  will  be  used  to 


THE 


LORD’S  PRAYER 
IN  ESKIMO. 


chief  kokituk’s  death,  build  a  small  Mission  house 

m  a  neighboring  village* 
Through  the  liberality  of  ^ 


i ;W' 


(Continued  prom  page  3) 


but  for  his  father,  Chief  Elignok, 


puK  morn  e  it  too  ut  un. 
oo  bloomeen  ya  ua  rix  um 

^  f.i of/vif.  wnornnt.  of  In  oj 


* 


At-ta-tah,  tat-pom-un-e  it-uk. 

•^Tane-am-uk  ut-ka  tel-a-gwa-ah.  iwk0  demanded  he  should  stay- here  W  T'’  IlotrV.  ^  -*1  ,  a 

o-tuk-le  ta-man-e.  Et-e-kah  en-uk-aud  do  his  duty.  J  JM.lS.Vv  .1.  Hdtcil,  one  Ol 

sa-re-ak-ta  man-e  it-oon-e,  as-ing-yahj  lu  Mar.,  Okbaok,  while  seal-hunt- the  Substantial  Supporters*^ 

1  tai  fagoot  °n  the  ice,  came  upon  Ereheiuk  and  n+ Rnua’  Mise’v  SrkediifTT 
1 Pit  ko  shot  him  -  in  self-defence,  according  tl  tut  JjOys  AllSS  y  oOClttV  ^ 

^tigoot  wugoot,  otla  Boole  wug-jt0  the  Eskimo  code.  A  few  nights  of  Dr.  Storrs’  church,  we  T 

^  oot  pit  Kuleuk  wug  it.  Azsezru  uk  after  this,  S.  and  his  relatives  loaded  orp  „kl,,  fn  r»rinf  "V  rd  HI  v 

pit  pox  tig  it,  egayuahluta.  Idle-,  their  dog-sleds,  and  retreated  to  an  a  to  pi  lUt  \  Ol.  111^ 

kesema  e  lup  non  pegeyetin.^jp^jagt  settlement.  In  June,  he  of  the  Bulletin  ill  reSTUlat*  * 
^yldlevin  Kesema,  sayaK  ta  zioo  uk,  anj  his  people,  twonty  -one  in  num-  evi  marfl  nbionl  cfvlo  Tke 
na  giwz  ru  uk,  is  sonne.  her,  shipped  on  a  whaler  for  Her-  DT  ejapilical  fettle.  lhe^: 

Di  men  a  piz  rung  a.  schell  Island.  press  has  been  used  to  X 

Pievious  to  the  Fall  of  95,  when *  ni>i<rin»l  bacmic'  fnv  ^ 


ij  \ 
w.  .* 

'.‘A 


* 

•4* 

A  very  ancient  armor,  made  of  bits 


A  CURIOUS  ARMOR. 


A  of  iron  lashed  together  with  thong 

r.  a  a  rv  A  1  IV  ^ . /  .  1  * 


Y 


devious  to  tne  r all  ol  95,  when1)r;r,t  oritrinal  lpssnna'  fnv  T 
he  and  his  sister  took  to  distilling  ^  in‘  01  leSSOllS  lOl 

and  drinking,  Setartuk  was  a  peace- the  ochool.  '  '  ‘  X 

able  young  man.  Drink  made  him  The  little  ,-hildren  WPTTi  dplirvbtiid 


\  £  •• :  v  ^ 


young  man. 
a  desperate  character. 


The  little  childreu  were  delighted  * 

,  ,  .  ,  ,  -n  •  ^  •  - r .  . . —  During  the  with  the  Eindergarten-in  May. 

JLl  ha8  been  found  here.  Being  fashion-  Winter  he  had  tried  repeatedly  to  The  lieonle  wpth  snrmiw. 

X  ed  after  the  old  Japanese  armor,  it  Kill  his  fatherinlaw,  had  shot  three 
undoubtedly  throws  some  light  on.  meB  fl^  R  mttn  '"ho  had  protested 
^the  ethnology  of  this  people  ^en  he  was  maltreating  his  wife, 


•  1  : 


) 


and  had  made  a  drunken  threat, 
that  he  would  take  the  life  of  the 
Gov.  teacher. 

He  had  assaulted  Kokituk’s  house 
on  two  different  nights,  bursting 
the  door  and  breaking  the  lock. 
When  asKed  to  acknowledge  his 
wrong  by  paying  a  small  piece 
thong,  he  boldly  refused,  and  later, 
threatened  the  young  Chief’s  life. 

Although  Eskimo  chiefs  have 
no  authority,  K.  often  expressed 
himself  as  being  more  than  willing 
to  exercise  authority  here,  if  backed 


The  people  were  surprised  that  jA 
no  calamity  fell  upon  the  Christian  X 
natives  who  refused  to  observe  the 
superstitious  customs  after  net- 

=  4' 


ting  white-whales. 


KokituK  was  a  shrew  d,  intelligent, 
and  ambitious  young  man  about  X 
twenty-eight  yeais  old.  He  had  al-  4X 
ways  been  a  successful  trader  and 
hunter,  having  killed  one  whale,  X  ~ 
ofl£uud  more  white  bears  than  any  ^ 
other  native  here.  Last  Summ  er,  he 
bartered  for  lumber  for  a  house  aud  X 
built  it  without  the  assistance  of  4X 
civilized  labor.  Whisky  was  his  ^ 
worst  enemy  and  he  knew  it.  •  ^ 
Ereheruk  was  a  well  behaved 


•s-  '3  r 


y  the ■  U.  S.  Cutter.  No  doubt  when) man  an(j  friends  were  sorry  that  ^ 
le  dehberafcely  planned  to  kill  Se-  he  should  have  been  drawn  into  a  £ 
tartuK,  he  thought  he  would  conflict  by  his  worthless  brother,  4^P 
iecei\e  the  approval  of  the  people,  -which  cost  him  his  life. 


4^4*  4*  4*  4*  4*  4*  4*  4*4*  4*  444*4^4*  4*  444*4*4*444*4*4*444*4*444*4*4*^4.4*^^ 


sale. 

MADL-IK. 


< 


money  will  be  raised  during  this  present  year,  so  that  the  missi 
be  supplied  with  teachers  and  workers.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
commander  of  the  revenue  cutter  “  Bear  ”  told  me  that  if  money  could 
be  raised  to  buy  more  deer  in  Siberia,  he  would  transport  them  for 
nothing.  We  hope  that  the  funds  can  be  raised. 


t 


"V 


. 


S  * 


The  Boys*  Missionary  Society. 


The  growing  interest  in  the  Mission  at  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  Alaska,  and  an  earnest  need  of  increasing  the 
fund  for  the  support  of  Mr.  Lopp,  has  stimulated  us  again 
to  present  the  cause,  and  to  ask  the  assistance  so  genet  - 
ously  given  to  the  work  in  previous  years. 

H.  Day  Atwater, 

President. 


found  that  during  the  past  two  winters,  there  has  been 
much  religious  interest  among  the  Eskimos  at  the  Cape, 
l  and  many  of  them  are  accustomed  to  take  part  in  the 
prayer  meetings  either  in  public  or  in  exhorting  others. 

The  box  of  Christmas  presents  which  you  sent  on  the 
steamer  Bear  landed  safe  and  sound,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  contents  helped  to  make  happy  hearts  last 
Christmas  in  that  far-off  station. 

Wishing  you  great  success  and  continued  interest  in 
your  mission  work  in  that  interesting  field  on  the  edge  of 
Asia,  I  remain,  Very  truly  yours, 

Sheldon  Jackson. 


Extract  from  a  letter  received  from 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D. 

Deft,  of  Interior. 

To  the  Boys'  Missionary  Society ,  Church  of  the  Pilgrims , 
Brooklyn ,  New  York. 

“I  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  of  my 
recent  visit  to  the  Mission  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
Alaska.  The  past  winter  was  one  of  unusual  severity, 
and  the  past  summer  equally  unusual,  in  the  amount  of 
ice  which  remained  in  those  northern  seas.  As  that  ice 
was  anywhere  from  five  to  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness, 
no  vessel  could  make  headway  against  it,  and  we  had  to 
find  anchorage  in  the  lea  of  King  Island.  While  in  the 
neighborhood  of  some  whalers,  the  Captain  of  the  Rev¬ 
enue  Cutter  and  myself  took  a  boat  and  visited  each  cap¬ 
tain.  One  of  them,  who  had  spent  the  previous  winter 
in  the  Artie  Ocean,  gave  an  instance  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
heathen.  An  old  man  without  food  or  bedding,  was 
found  in  a  hut.  His  grown-up  children  tired  of  taking 
care  of  their  aged  father,  had  taken  everything  from  the 
house,  leaving  him  to  either  starve  or  freeze.  The  sailors 
upon  finding  out  this  state  of  things,  carried  food  to  the 
old  man  all  winter.  Every  time  I  come  to  Alaska,  I  hear 
of  these  customs  and  cruelties  of  heathenism,  do  you  won¬ 
der  that  I  try  to  interest  you  in  raising  money  by  which 
missionaries  may  be  sent  to  teach  these  poor  people  better 
things. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  August  about  midnight,  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  lights  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
sea  was  so  rough  that  we  did  not  dare  drop  anchor,  but 
put  out  again  until  the  next  morning.  Soon  after) 
anchoring  abreast  of  the  village,  Mr.  Lopp  came  aboard  I 
with  some  natives.  Dr.  Lyall,  the  ship  physician,  and  j 
myself,  returned  with  them  to  shore.  The  Doctor 
visited  the  sick  people,  and  I  spent  the  forenoon  with  | 
Mr.  Lopp  and  his  family,  who  were  living  temporarily  in  j 
the  school  house,  while  constructing  a  home  for  them¬ 
selves.  This  was  to  be  a  log-house,  about  half  under 
ground.  He  intended  covering  it  over  with  dirt  during-  I 
the  winter,  to  help  make  it  warm  and  comfortable.  I 
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NEWS  FROM  ALASKA. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  while  Mr.  Thornton  was  in  the  States  last  winter, 
Mr.  Lopp  remained  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska,  the  only  white  man  there.  This 
letter  of  Dr.  Jackson  is  the  first  report  we  have  had  of  Mr.  Lopp  since  last  fall. 

U.  S.  Bear,  at  Sea,  ) 

Nearing  St.  Michael,  June  18,  1892.  \ 

Rev.  M.  E.  Strieby,  D.D.: 

Dear  Bi-other  .-—As  there  will  be  an  opportunity  of  sending  mail  from 
St.  Michael,  I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Lopp  was  alive 
and  well.  After  being  in  the  ice  for  a  week,  Captain  Healy  forced  his  waj 
through  and  reached  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  at  1:30  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  June  1 6th,  the  first  ship  of  the  season.  The  solid  ice  extended  foui 
miles  between  us  and  the  shore,  and  between  the  fields  of  floating  ice,  through 
which  we  had  been  forcing  our  way,  the  sea  was  filled  with  mush  ice,  and 
the  surface  covered  with  a  thin  scale  of  fresh-forming  ice.  At  1:30  a.m.  the 
sun  was  just  rising  over  the  mountain  back  of  the  village.  Hair  Way  Rock 
and  the  Little  Diomede  Island  loomed  up  boldly  and  clear-cut  against  the 
sky  and  across  great  fields  of  jagged  ice.  The  captain  blew  his  whistle,  but 

failing  to  arouse  Mr.  Lopp  from  his  slumbers  he  turned  back  to  ram  his  way 
out  of  the  ice.  Two  loads  of  natives  out  walrus  hunting  were  picked  up, 

and  from  them  we  learned  that  Mr.  Lopp  was  well. 

Next  week  we  expect  to  return  to  Port  Clarence  and  meet  the  steamer 
Newport,  with  Mr.  Thornton  and  the  other  missionaries.  At  St.  Michael 
I  hope  to  meet  a  number  of  the  Tukon  Valley  missionaries,  come  down  for 
their  summer’s  mail  and  supplies.  Some  of  them  will  be  from  two  thou¬ 
sand  miles  inland.  These  annual  meetings  of  Christians  of  different  names 
but  the  same  Saviour  rtiake  a  very  bright  spot  in  their  lives.  A  few  days  o 
social  and  Christian  fellowship,  and  then  with  sublime  and  heroic  courage 
another  year  in  the  wilderness,  alone  among  the  heathen,  and  with  the  pri¬ 
vations  and  discomforts  of  an  arctic  region  The  world  lauds,  and  admires 
Arctic  explorers,  who,  with  every  appliance  that  science,  ingenuity  and  aviso 
expenditure  of  money  can  provide  to  make  them  comfortable,  spend  one  01 
two  seasons  in  Arctic  regions,  but  very  little  is  heard  of  the  men,  and  women 
too,  who,  with  scanty  appliances  for  making  themselves  comfortable,  spenc 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  even  their  lives,  in  these  same  regions,  that 
the  dark  desolate  homes  of  the  natives  may  receive  the  light  of  the  gospe  . 

It  takes  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  to  fit  out  an  Arctic  expedition  for  two 
/  years— to  do  what  ?  Perhaps  get  a  few  miles  further  north  than  any  one 
else.  But  the  church  hesitates  if  asked  to  provide  $10,000  foi  an  Arctic 
mission.  If  there  are  heroes — and  I  believe  there  are  in  the  Church  of 

God  thev  are  among  these  same  missionaries  in  Arctic  regions. 

Yours  truly,  Sheldon  Jackson. 


-H 
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ALASKA  MISSION. 

The  following  sentences  from  a  personal  letter  of  Miss  Anna  L.  - 

not  only  makes  our  Christianity  (mine  at  least)  loo*  11 
ped  but  makes  you  wonder  whether  it  isn  t  a  dead  seed  at  t  . 
have  been  to  hear  Mr.  Moody  to-day,  but  he  didn’t  begin  to  giye  m 
such  “conviction  of  sin”  as  the  urgent  and  eager  interest  Mr.  PP| 
showed  in  going  back  to  his  people  up  there.  I  wonder  just  w  ia  ie 

Lord  does  think  of  us  all — some  of  us,  anyway? 

Mr  Lopp  whom  Miss  Dawes  refers  to,  is  pleading  for  funds  to  make 

it  possible  to  open  the  mission  among  the  Eskimos.  The  American 
Missionary  Association  was  obliged  to  discontinue  it  for  a  year  on 
account  of  the  straitened  condition  of  the  treasury.  We  are  now  mak¬ 
ing  every  effort  to  gather  funds  outside  of  the  current  income  of  the 
Association,  that  there  maybe  at  least  one  Christian  mission  conducted 
.  by  Congregationalists  in  this  great  northern  mission  field.  Mr.  Lopp  s 
plea  for  “his  people”  and  abandon  of  self-sacrifice  both  on  the  part  of 
himself  and  his  wife,  impress  every  one,  as  they  did  Miss  Dawes. 

This  is  the  only  mission  of  the  Congregational  denomination  in 
Alaska.  No  other  denomination  plans  to  occupy  this  station  it  gWcuj 
up  by  the  American  Missionary  Association.  The  work  requires  a  ou 
five  hundred  dollars  more  than  has  been  subscribed,  and  this  must  e 
in  hand  by  the  first  of  June,  when  it  is  necessary  for  Mr.  Lopp  to  sail, 

if  he  goes  this  year. _ _ _ _ _ _ 
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The  friends  of  missions  were  greatly  saddened  some  months  ago 
when  it  was  found  necessary  to  discontinue  the  work  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association  in  Alaska.  This  arose  entirely  from  the  lack 
of  funds  in  the  treasury  and  the  pressing  claims  of  other  missions. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lopp  returned  to  this  country,  and  the  missionary  work 
of  the  Association  was  discontinued.  There  were  so  many  expressions 
'of  regret  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  work,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lopp  were  so  anxious  to  return,  that  the  Executive  Committee  voted 
to  re-open  the  mission,  provided  special  funds  could  be  gathered  to 
cover  the  expenses  for  a  year.  This  action  was  the  only  one  possible, 
for  funds  could  not  be  deflected  from  the  current  income.  Mr.  Lopp 
put  himself  with  all  earnestness  into  the  collecting  of  this  fund. 
Friends  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  largely  pledged  the  amount 
sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  opening  the  mission  on  a  most  economical 
basis  for  one  year.  In  June  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lopp,  with  their  children, 
sailed  away  for  this  remote  mission  field.  The  support  of  the  work 
is  assured  only  for  one  year.  These  faithful  missionaries  thoroughly 
understood  the  conditions  upon  which  they  re-entered  the  field,  and 
knew  that  they  might  be  left  without  support  at  the  close  of  this 
period.  With  heroic  Christian  fortitude,  equal  to  any  recorded  in  the 
history  of  missions,  they  went  back  to  this  field.  It  was  at  the  door  of 

the  mission  cottage,  shown  in 
the  picture,  that  our  noble 
friend,  Mr.  Thornton,  was 
killed.  Surely  in  this  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  blood  of 
this  Christian  martyr  should 
“prove  the  seed  of  the 
church.”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lopp 
have  had  .large  experience 
among  the  Eskimos,  and  have 
proved  their  ability  to  con¬ 
duct  this  work  by  their  suc¬ 
cessful  labors  in  the  phst. 
We  look  forward  confidently 
to  encouraging  and  hopeful 
results  from  this  work  in  the 
in-gathering  of  souls  and  the 
intelligent  and  moral  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  if  only 
the  work  can  be  carried  on 
permanently. 

w.  T.  LOPP. 


ALASKA  MISSION. 

Since  this  article  was  begun,  a  letter  has  reached  us  from  Mr.  Lopp, 
dated  Port  Clarence,  Alaska,  July  29,  1896.  He  had  reached  this 
harbor  after  a  voyage  of  forty-four  days.  The  vessel  on  which  he 
and  his  family  were  was  anchored  out  and  was  to  land  the  passen¬ 
gers  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  following  day.  Mr.  Lopp  re¬ 
ported  the  voyage  as  much  more  pleasant  than  they  had  expected. 
The  captain  showed  them  many  kindnesses,  even  giving  up  his  own 
cabin  for  their  accommodation. 

We  hope  ere  long  to  hear  more  fully  from  Mr.  Lopp  as  to  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  mission. 
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TO  FEED  STARVING  WHALERS  IN  ALASKA. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  held  in  Washington,  November  16th,  it  was 
decided  to  send  the  revenue  cutter,  “  Bear,”  to  aid  in  the  relief  of  three  or  four 
hundred  men  who  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Barrow  in  Alaska,  and  in  dan-  : 
ger  of  starving  during  the  winter.  It  was  decided  that  the  reindeer  herd  j 
at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  perhaps  some  other  points  should  be  taken  to 
Point  Barrow  for  this  purpose  and  Rev.  W.  T.  Lopp,  missionary  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  is  designated  to  take  charge  of  this  herd 
and  make  all  necessary  arrangements.  A  few  days  previously  we  received 
from  Washington  a  communication  of  which  the  following  is  a  part : 

“The  press  despatches  notice  the  fact  that  eight  whalers  carrying  between 
three  and  four  hundred  men  are  frozen  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  north  of  Alaska,  , 
and  that  the  Government  is  arranging  to  try  and  send  a  relief  expedition  for 
their  rescue.  The  following  has  been  settled  upon :  The  Government  will 
send  the  Revenue  Cutter,  “  Bear,  ”  as  far  north  as  she  can  get,  which  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is 


,  i  i  •  r  nnssible  an  officer  who  shall  place  himself  as  soon 
then  proposed  to  land,  if  poss  ,  Re  win  then  ask  Mr.  Lopp 

as  possible  in  communication  wit  •  1  ffi  station,  Port  Clar- 

to  take  ffis  atThCe  oternment  desires  that,  after  the 

ence,  with  Rev.  and  Mrs.  »  ,•  Eskimo  herders  and  the  rein¬ 
disposal  of  his  family,  Mr.  Lopp  s  .  ,  ,  .  •  at  Eape  Nome, 

aeer  herd  at  the  ^  ™  * 

and  drive  the  two  herds  throug  erishing  whalers— under 

slaughtered  and  fresh  meat  issued  as  rations  to  the  perishing  w 

the  direction  of  the  Government  officer.  The  Government  would  like  to 
borrow  your  herd  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  will  replace  it  by  a  fresh  im¬ 
portation  from  Siberia  next  season,  we  hope.  T  his  is  the ,  on  y  po. 
method  by  which  any  food  can  be  got  through  to  the  whalers. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  our  reindeer  herd  may  be  sacrifice  1 
terests  of  humanity  and  our  devoted  missionary  may  be  employe  or  a  con 
siderable  share  of  the  winter  in  the  rescue  of  men  from  starvation. 


ALASKA. 

:  The  report  of  our  missionaries  in  Alaska,  written  under  date  July  29,  1897, 
has  reached  us.  They  present  a  very  hopeful  picture  of  the  work  among  tie 
Eskimos  The  year  has  been  one  of  marked  prosperity  to  the  people  amon 
whom  our  missionaries  labor.  Walrus  fishing,  upon  which  they  largely  depend, 
has  been  much  more  successful  and  profitable  than  usual.  I  Ins  means  to 
the  Eskimo,  skins,  oil  and  ivory  for  barter  and  the  genera 
his  condition.  In  the  report  the  following  interesting  paragraph  illustrate, 
the  'strength  and  stability  of  the  Christian  purpose  of  these  peep  e.  who  ave 
so  recently  become  acquainted  with  the  gospel  privileges  and  light.  1 
of  the  best  days  for  walrus  hunting  happened  to  be  three  Sundays  in  June. 
Some  of  the  canoes  got  as  many  as  seven  big  walruses  on  one  Sunday. _  Our 
boys  did  not  seem  worried  because  they  could  not  hunt  on  Sunday  Ne 
are  vlad  that  the  week-day  fishing  of  our  Christian  men  was  successful  and 
thafthe  missionary  reports  “five  walruses,  two  half  grown  ones  and  two 
calves,  besides  a  quantity  of  whale  skin  as  the  result  of  their  efforts. 

Our  missionaries  have  built  a  log  house  which  has  proved  to  be  very 
i  comfortable.  Another  cottage  has  been  erected  for  the  herders  of  the  rein¬ 
deer  who  are  occasionally  stopping  over  for  a  night.  The  reindeer  her. 
increased  and  proved  all  that  was  expected  of  it.  It  furnishes  food  through 
milk  and  carcasses,  skins  for  clothing,  bones  and  horn  foi  needles  and  use  u 
utensils  of  various  kinds.  The  reindeer  also  furnishes  the  best  means  of 
transportation  possible,  going  very  rapidly  with  the  sledges  across  this  snow- 
covered  region.  This  mission  in  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  ,s  entirely  supported 
by  special  contributions  sent  to  our  treasury  for  this  purpose.  It  was  c  ose 
for  a  year,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lopp  begged  to  return  and  were  ready  to  go  on  the 
doubtful  support  of  these  voluntary  contributions.  They  have  entered  the 
field  With  great  heroism  and  sacrifice,  and  certainly  merit  the  support  of  all 
Christ, an  people  in  their  work.  This  mission  occupies  the  most  western 
nortion  of  o„;  continent  over  which  the  stars  and  stnpes  float  and  will  some 
time  be  the  basis  of  large  missionary  operations  across  the  straits  in  upper 

Siberia. 
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What  He  Ssfya  of  Cape  'Nome. 


55S  Miss 


The  Great  Religious  Weekly. 

Ban  Francisco,  9-13-99. 

Dear  Judge: 

I  keep  my  word  if  some 
what  rdy.  I  promised  to  send  you  a 
few  items  relating  to  my  journeyiugs, 
and  here  they  are  all  set  up  in  type. 

The  day  after  tom- -tow  Mrs.  Wirt 
and  I  start  for  A:v  il  Ci  '  on  the  steam¬ 
er  Bertha.  We  are  to  be  tceompunied 
by  Mrs.  Wirt's  sister,  Miss  Benton,  arid 
a  staff  of  four  lady  nurses  for  the  hos¬ 
pital. 

We  are  going  well  equipped  to  meet., 
all  of  Boreas’  attacks,  and  expect  to 
come  out  alive  in  the  spring. 

One  of  our  greatest  sorrows  is  that 
the  bright  face  of  the  “Groat  Religious 
Weekly”  win  be  so  infrequent  a  visitor 
hereafter,  unless  some  mail  comes  in 
over  the  ice  we  can  get  no  word  from 
the  outside  world  until  next  J une. 

Please  give  my  regards  to  the  boys 
in  my  militia  company  and  believe  me, 
Cordially  yours, 

Loyal  L.  Wirt. 


different  from  those  of  other  camps, 
but  the  unique  and  startling  features 
in  this  district  are  the  beach  diggings. 
The  ruby  sands  of  the  seashore  u.r  sev¬ 
en  miles,  worked  with  a  common  rock¬ 
er,  yield  from  810  to  8200  a  day  per 
man.  Probably  $50  is  a  fair  average. 
After  a  somewhat  careful  count  1  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  were  2,000  men 
camped  on  the  beach.  There  were 
tents  as  far  as  I  could  see.  ’ 


Reduction  of  Passenger  rates  via 
Northern  Pacific  Ry,  for  information 
rates  folders  time  and  etc,  call  on  El¬ 
mer.  E.  Smith  Agt,  Douglas  City. 

LEFT  FOR  ALASKA. 

Seattle  Daily  Times. 

J.  H.  Shively,  formerly  secretary  of 
the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
prominent  in  republican  politics,  left 
on  the  City  of  Seattle  last  night  for 
Ska  way,  Alaska.  He  will  take  charge 
of  q-he  Daily  Alaskan,  published  by 
Mrs.  De  Suc.ca,  at  Skagway. 


Accompanying  the  above  le,f.er  was 
a  copy  of  the  Oakland,  (Cal.)  Enquirer 
containing  an  interview  with  Bro.  Wirt 
from  which  we  take  the  following: 

“The  Cape  Nome  country,  about  An¬ 
vil  City,  is  the  liveliest  mining  camp  in 
America  to-day.  I  say  this,  knowing 
what  I  say.  When  I  left,  August  18th, 
there  were  fully  5,000  men  in  that  dis¬ 
trict.  Though  gold  had  been  discovered 
as  early  as  last  October,  nothing  had 
been  done  toward  developing  the  claims 
until  the  ice  went  out  of  Behring  Sea, 
about  the  15th  of  last  June,  when  work 
began  in  earnest.  The  first  week  1  was 
in  that  country  I  went  back  to  the 
creeks  where  the  placer  mines  lie.  I 
passed  up  Anvil  and  across  Snow 
Gulch,  down  Snow  to  Glacier  Creek 
and  to  Snake  River.  The  whole  coun¬ 
try  is  staked  out,  but  I  found  but  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  claims  being  really 
worked.  They  are  all  doing  remarka¬ 
bly  well.  Every  claim  that  has  been 
opened  has  proven  a  bonanza.  On  one 
claim  they  were  just  clearing  up  after 
three  fda  half  days  run.  The  result 
was  $i‘2,500.  Another  claim,  having 
run  forty  hours,  produced  $18,000  in 
rough  gold.  I  know  nothing  about 
mining,  but  1  took  a  pan  and  went 
down  almost  at  random  and  panned 
out  $4.15  from  one  pan.  It  was  the 
second  time  that  I  ever  had  a  miner’s 
pan  in  hand.  I  saw  one  nugget  that 
weighed  19*4  ounces  and  was  valued  at 
$312.  The  placer  creek  claims  are  not 


it 


INTRODUCTION  OF  REINDEER. 

We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  printed  report  on  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  reindeer  into  Alaska  for 
the  year  1898,  which  is  a  book  of  about 
150  papes  and  contains  numerous  maps 
and  illustrations.  This  report  was 
made  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  general 
agent  of  education  in  this  district  aud 
makes  a  very  creditable  showing  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  small  amount  of 
money  appropriated  by  congress  for 
the  purpose.  A  review  of  the  repoit 
will  appear  in  a  future  issue. 

II 

,  1  Lt-  HrJl  aX~  ~  the  work 
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TOUGHENING  AN  ALASKAN  BABY. 

All  the  small  boys  who  have  the  misfortune  to  start  out  in 
life  as  Eskimo  babies  have  to  go  through  a  process  of 
toughening  that  seems  rather  hard.  They  are  made  to  go 
without  water  and  food  all  that  they  posstbly  can,  so  that 
when  they  are  men,  and  are  off  fishing  on  .«  cakes,  if 
carried  out  to  sea  they  can  better  endure  starvation  For 
the  same  reason  they  are  made  to  endure  severe  cold.  Al¬ 
most  every  night  the  mothers  get  up  and  carry  the  tiny  boys 
on  their  backs  out  of  doors  into  the  bitter  cold,  and  walk  up 
and  down  with  them.  This  has  been  known  to  have  saved 
babies’  lives,  for  their  huts  are  so  stiffling  and  close ;  one 
child  went  to  sleep  in  one  of  these  huts  perfectly  well,  and 
died  before  morning  from  the  want  of  fresh  air. 

Pretty  hard  lines,  little  fellows,  but  do  not  be  discouraged  ; 
you  will  see  -your  descendants  in  a  United  States  Legisla¬ 
ture  without  doubt,  and  the  inheritance  of  pluri  and  per¬ 
severance  will  stand  them  and  their  country  Jn  good  service 

some  day. 


OUR  NORTHWESTERN  WINDOW. 

Travelers  who  in  sight  of  the  Golden  Gate  rejoice  at 
having  “  crossed  the  continent,”  are  sometimes  surprised  to 
hear  that  they  are  not  half  across  the  continent;  that  the 
western  limit  of  Alaska  is  farther  west  from  San  Francisco  in 
California  than  San  Francisco  is  from  Eastport,  Maine.  The 
most  western  point  of  mainland  on  this  continent  is  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  only  fifty  miles  from  Siberia,  across  Behring 
Strait.  At  this  point— almost  up  under  the  Arctic  Circle, 
literally  the  remotest  corner  of  the  earth — there  is  a  mission, 
comprising  a  school  with  day  and  night  sessions  and  kinder¬ 
garten,  a  Sunday  school  of  a  hundred  members,  two  preach¬ 
ing  services  on  Sunday,  with  a  contribution  box,  a  printing 
press,  a  herd  of  reindeer,  and,  best  of  all,  because  the  main- 
spring  of  all,  a  happy  Christian  family — father,  mother,  and 
four  children.  This  mission,  which  until  the  opening  of  the 
Klondike  was  the  only  one  in  Alaska  sustained  by  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  was  established  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association  in  1890. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  the  Directors  of  the  Woman’s 
Home  Missionary  Association  when  under  their  pledged  work 
through  the  A.  M.  A.  they  saw  their  way  clear  to  write, 
Alaska,  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  $500.”  Although  the  young 
people  now  claim  the  privilege  of  special  contributors  and 
correspondents,  all  our  readers  and  members  have  a  lively 
interest  in  the  mission  and  in  the  annual  letters  received  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lopp. 

Annual  letters  ?  Has  not  the  migration  to  Alaska  brought 
more  frequent  mail  service?  No  ;  Alaska  is  Alaska,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  covers  much  territory,  and  the  gold  fields  are 
many  days’  journey  from  our  mission. 

From  letters  of  Mrs.  Lopp’s  we  take  a  few  facts  of  interest, 
not  already  quoted  in  the  Junior  columns:  “A  few  more 
than  four  hundred  people,  including  quite  a  number  who  live 
here  part  of  the  year  and  at  settlements  north  or  south  of  us 
the  rest  of  the  time.  For  instance,  several  families  spend  the 
fall  at  a  place  ten  miles  north,  because  the  season  for  netting 
seals  begins  earlier. 

“We  see  very  little  of  any  Eskimos,  except  those  who  live 
on  the  coast,  but  there  are  some  who  live  on  the  rivers  in¬ 
land.  In  years  past  our  natives  have  gone  every  summer  to 
Kotzebue  Sound  to  trade  with  them,  taking  American  goods, 
such  as  ammunition,  traps,  cloth,  and  whiskey,  to  exchange 
for  the  furs  which  the  inland  natives  brought  down  the  rivers, 
— those  same  rivers  where  they  say  there  is  gold.  A  mission 
has  now  been  started  at  the  place  where  they  meet  to  trade 
by  a  m  :n  and  his  wife,  with  a  single  lady.  They  are  Friends, 
and  as  far  as  we  have  heard  and  seen  are  just  the  kind  of 
people  we  are  very  glad  to  have  come  to  teach.  Converts 
from  the  Swedish  Mission-at  Unalahleek  had  preached  there 
several  summers,  and  the  people  had  believed,  so  that  there 
are  now  many  Christians.  One  of  our  boys  who  was  there 
this  summer  says  that  they  have  good  prayer  meetings 


Wednesdays,  and  that  some  of  the  miners  teach  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  school. 

“  if  a  great  many  superstitions  make  a  religion,  these  people 
certainly  have  one  of  their  own.  I , will  give  you  some 
examples.  When  we  were  coming  home  from  Sunday  school 
last  Sunday  we  saw  smoke  rising  from  a  place  half  way  up  the 
mountain  side.  A  family  in  a  tent  not  two  rods  from  our 
house  had  been  up  there  eating  at  the  grave  of  the  oldest 
son,  who  died  this  summer.  The  fire  was  to  burn  part  of  the 
food  for  him.  dr  j  do  not  like  to  tell  such  things  to  out¬ 
siders,  and  I  haven’t  found  out  all  about  it  yet. 

“  A  woman  whose  only  son  died  went  to  his  grave  every 
day  for  several  days  with  her  husband  and  a  medicine  man, 
who  went  through  such  performances  as  singing  and  drum¬ 
ming,  so  that  her  son’s  spirit  might  come  back,  and  she 
have  another  son  into  whom  it  should  enter. 

l<  A  sick  person  who  receives  food  as  a  present  must  not 
eat  quite  all  of  it,  but  another  person  must  finish  it  nme- 
diately. 

“  The  Christians  in  their  homes  are  often  in  trouble  with 
.neir  parents  because  of  their  desire  t<  do  what  we  have 
told  them  is  right.  We  try  to  avoid  collision  all  we 
can,  and  tell  them  to  fish,  and  not  come  to  school  when  the 
weather  is  good,  and  to  be  so  industrious  six  days  that  their 
parents  will  overlook  their  resting  on  Sunday-  Naturally 
they  honor  their  parents,  but  their  new  belief  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  in  the  other  direction.  Every  day,  often  many  times 
in  the  day,  occasions  come  when  they  see  their  parents 
doing  things  that  seem  ridiculous  to  them.” 

These  people  have  a  custom  very  dreadful,  though  per¬ 
haps  intended  in  mercy.  When  a  mother  dies,  leaving  a 
young  infant,  they  slay  the  child.  In  order  to  save  one 
little  child  which  would  be  thus  destroyed,  Mrs.  Lopp 
adopted  it  last  year.  She  wrote  later  : — 

“  We  found  a  woman  who  wanted  it.  She  had  none  of 
her  own,  and  those  she  had  adopted  had  died.  She  had 
carried  the  others  in  her  orliga  on  her  back,  so  this  time 
she  did  as  other  mothers  do  here  when  they  have  lost 
two  or  three  babies, — she  made  a  bag  of  thick  deerskin, 
and  carried  it  in  that.  She  came  here  with  it,  and  her  hus 
band  who  was  with  them  said,  triumphantly,  his  baby 

would  be  sure  to  live  because  it  was  carried  a  ag,  an 
veil  protected  with  charms.  A  feather  was  sew 
Me  of  the  bag,  and  a  bunch  of  old  whalel 
;ewed  on  the  back. 

“  They  gave  her  a  new  name,  Tizrah.  She  had  ucei. 

(when  they  took  her,  but  was  almost  well.  A  few  days  later 
the  adopted  father  brought  her  back  one  morning,  before( 
ve  were  up.  He  said  his  wife  was  almost  crazy,  crying  and 
throwing  her  arms  about,  and  saying  that  no  baby  would 
live  with  her.  I  did  my  best  for  the  little  one,  but  she  lived 
only  a  few  days  after  that.  I  found  another  piece  of  net 
inside  the  bag.  We  buried  her  in  the  ground, — the  first 
baby  buried  so  here,  and  the  first  buried  with  clothes  on.” 

In  a  letter  written  this  summer,  Mrs.  Lopp  says  :  “  Only 
two  middle-aged  people  are  trying  to  be  Christians.  One, 
whose  son  is  among  the  herders,  and  whose  daughter  lives 


f  th*  first  Christians  before  we  went!  Nonadluk  (the  house  girl)  built  the  kitchen  fire  an 
w„h  us,  was  one  of  the  fin.  CY —  before  w  breakfast.  She  stopped,  however,  to  dress  the| 

home  in  qc  Her  husband  has  been  one  tor  more  man  a  •  11  T  „rv  dresses  her 

year.  We  have  taken  a  third  girl,  and  she  is  doing  very  children  as  they  appeared 

}  n  Qhe  is  shout  fourteen  not  more  than  that.  Before  self.  The  women  who  live  in  the  tents  near  oy  o 

well.  She  is  abou  fourteen  no  ^  breakfast  QUt  of  doors,  even  though  it  was  raining 

we  took  her  she  had  had  an  offer  of  marnag  Qf  the  families  Uave  gone  to  Siberia  to  buy  deer- 

sister  refused  (she  being  an  orphan).  Several  girta  ^  ^  ^  expected  back  ^  the  first  favorable  wind.' 

^ShTspTakTof  the  disastrous  influence  on  the  young  peo-  Our  children  played  in  the  house  all  the  mormng  because 

.  ,  ,  ieft  there  for  the  winter  by  some  ships,  it  was  raining.  Mr.  Lopp  has  been  writing  a  g 

andVtVdanger  that  their  evil  lives  will  be  made  attract-  upon  the  “neighbors,”  and  Nonadluk  has  been  ma  mg  a 
and  of  the  danger  tne  doth  ent  for  herself  on  the  machine.  After  dinner  the 

ive  to  the  girls.  These  and  other  outside  influences  seem  ^  QUt  and  we  hurried  the  children  out  of  doors,  for 

worse  than  ever  before,— “  perhaps  because  never  before  ^  for  but  a  short  time.  j  was  going  to  print  some 

have  there  been  so,  many  trying  to  do  right  who  could  be  but  a  woman  who  is  making  some  coats  for  a 

affected  bv  them ,  <  lieutenant  on  the  steamer  Thetis  came  to  have  me  show 

gttMfl*  ry her  about  making  them,  and  I  stayed  in  and  sewed  and 

showedeher.idren  Dw-ht  played  ‘out  of  doors  until 

Edited  by  Miss  Bertha  M.  Shepard,  607  Congregate!  House,  os  j  haye  5een  interrupted  Several  times. 

One  woman  wanted  medicine  for  her  baby  ;  a  man  wanted 
to  sell  a  deerskin  ;  and  the  mother  of  one  of  the  herders  j 
wanted  a  bag  of  flour,  because  they  were  quite  out  of  food. 


SUBJECT  FOR  DECEMBER:  ALASKA. 


The  sea  had  been  too  rough  to  have  the  fish  net  out  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  and  they  had  eaten  all  that  had  been  caught 
before.  So  was  passed  the  day,  like  many  others  in  August 
when  the  school  is  closed.  Ellen  K.  Lopp. 


HERINE  KITTREDGE  LOPP,  BORN  OCTOBER  13,  1897. 


NEWS  FROM  ALASKA. 

T  ->er  Bear  brought  us  some  splendid  letters  ai 

pictures  this  fall  from  far-away  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  Now 
we  have  a  quartette  of  little  missionaries  up  there,— Lucy 
Dwight,  jarah  and  Katherine.  Baby  Katherine  does  o 
look  very  homesick,  surely,  and  the  kodak  pictr  es  of 
other  three  are  just  as  smiling  and  courageous  as  she 
They  all  warn  to  be  remembered  to  the  boys  and  girls  w 
are  working  with  them  to  brighten  up  our  dark  Alaska. 


WHY  SCHOOL  CLOSES  IN  PLEASANT  WEATHER 

Imagine  yourself  living  under  the  ground  for  six  dark, 
cold  months,  keeping  warm  over  a  whale-oil  lamp.  The 
Eskimo  boys  and  girls  are  glad  enough  to  come  crawling  up 
from  their  dismal  little  homes  and  go  to  school  every  day 
in  weather  as  bad  as  our  blizzards  are  here.  But  just  wait 
summer  reaches  this  ice-locked  coast,  and  the  little 
oks  begin  to  tinkle,  a  few  real  singing  birds  arrive,  the' 
undelions  and  green  grass  take  the  place  of  snowdrifts,  and 
then  see  if  you  think  any  house  could  be  attractive  enough 
keep  in  children.  The  Eskimo  children  will  not  stay  in 
ue  house  at  all  in  summer.  They  play  as  long  as  they  can 
,tay  awake,  and  then  sleep  until  they  are  rested.  The  sun 
shines  all  night,  you  know.  Sometimes  they  play  almost 
twenty- four  hours,  and  then  sleep  as  long.  Mrs.  Lopp’s 
n  ry  little  quartette  stayed  in  the  house  only  long  enough 
jat  and  sleep  during  the  best  of  this  summer  weather. 


ONE  OF  OUR  LITTLE  STANDARD  BEARERS 

WOUNDED. 


ONE  SUMMER  DAY  AT  CAPE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 


Cape  Prince  of  Wales ,  Sunday,  August  20th. — Dwight 
Dopp  was  badly  bitten  by  an  Eskimo  dog.  At  first  it  was 
thought  seriously,  and  it  was  feared  that  at  least  he  would 
lose  the  use  of  one  arm  ;  but  at  the  latest  news,  August  31st, 
he  was  improving  very  fast.  An  Eskimo  dog  saw  him  on 
the  beach,  knocked  him  over  and  dragged  him  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance  biting  his  arm  in  more  than  fifty  places  ;  only  a  few 
of  the  wounds  proved,  however,  very  deep.  Let  us  hope 


|  that  the  dear  little  fellow  will  soon  recover,  and  live  many 
ear.  of  helpful  life. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST  AND  FASHION  IN  ALASKA. 

Ever  since  snow  melted  one  of  the  favorite  amusements 
of  the  girls  is  jumping  rope.  They  make  their  ropes  of 
braided  grass ;  this  breaks  very  easily,  so  that  sometimes  if 
they  can  find  an  old  strip  of  calico  they  braid  that  in  to 
make  the  rope  stronger. 

Women  braid  their  hair  in  two  braids,  beginning  just  back 
of  the  ears.  The  braids  are  doubled  two  or  three  times  if 
the  hair  is  very  long,  and  wound  with  beads  or  strips  of  fur. 

All  girls  wear  beads.  One  of  them  was  asked  how  long 
her  string  was,  and  she  replied,  “  Four  fathoms,  but  it  does 
not  take  long  to  put  them  on.” 

Several  large  pictures  and  charts  were  sent  to  the  school 
.  last  year,  and  were  of  great  help.  This  year  only  one  has 
been  received.  The  natives  enjoy  pictures  of  people  and 
places,  especially  colored  pictures,  very  much 


)clOO  . 


W.  T.  LOPP. 


A  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  who  is  missionary  in 
Arctic  Alaska  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  which  was  written  under  date 
of  October  2d,  is  of  very  great  interest.  It  brings  the  latest  message 
from  this  distant  mission- field,  and  this  message  is  one  of  great  encour¬ 
agement.  Mr.  Lopp  writes: 

“  Now  that  the  American  Missionary  Association  is  out  of  debt, 
we  hope  you  will  be  able  to  send  us  a  missionary  with  a  missionary 
wife  to  be  with  us.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  cite  reasons  for 
this.  He  should  be  a  minister,  if  possible.  It  would  not  be  right  to 
subject  children  of  school  age  to  the  influences  of  the  life  here.  You 
wrote  us  up  last  year  as  having  ‘  no  time  for  gold  hunting,  and  yet 
gold  has  been  discovered  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Cape.’  This  brings 
upon  us  new  anxiety  and  greater  work.  Should  these  claims  turn 
out  well,  the  American  Missionary  Association  will  not  be  forgotten. 

“The  Bear  has  made  a  wonderful  cruise  this  season.  I  doubt  if 
she  ever  made  a  longer  one.  She  arrived  here  too  late  to  look  after 
some  whaling  vessels,  but  considerable  testimony  has  been  secured, 
and  if  the  present  captain  commands  the  Bear  again  next  year  I  think 
certain  whalers  will  be  seized  if  they  do  not  change  their  ways.  The 
present  captain  has  made  a  very  conscientious  commander,  and  has 
surely  exerted  himself  to  perform  his  duty  vigorously  and  honestly. 
He  has  administered  the  law  toward  the  Eskimo  as  well  as  white  men, 
and  arrested  those  who  were  guilty  of  crime.  He  was  very  kind  to 
the  natives,  giving  them  help  in  coming  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
to  this  point  and  also  across  the  straits  to  Siberia.  When  the  sea  was 
too  rough  for  their  skin  boats  he  would  have  them  hoisted  up  on  deck. 
The  United  States  surgeon  has  also  been  exceedingly  kind  to  us. 

"  We  now  have  437  reindeer,  and  have  sent  an  order  signed  by  Dr. 
Jackson  to  the  station  on  Norton  Sound  for  the  277  which  are  yet  due 
us.  These  will  be  driven  up  some) time  this  winter.  After  they  come 
we  will  make  an  estimate  of  the  number  belonging  to  the  Eskimo 
boys  and  mark  them.  I  have  taken  one  new  herder  as  an  apprentice, 


and  hope  to  take  another  or  two  next  year.  We  sold  reindeer  at 
thirty  dollars  per  head  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  furnished 
money  for  training  other  apprentices.  Our  old  apprentices  can  now 
pay  their  own  way,  and  the  sale  of  the  reindeer  in  the  future  will  go 
toward  helping  new  apprentices  till  they  can  help  themselves. 

“The  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Association  of  Boston  have  con¬ 
tributed  toward  the  support  of  native  workers.  We  received  word 
about  it  and  rejoiced  in  their  generous  gifts.  I  will  use  it  in  helping 
support  Sokweena  at  our  little  mission  at  Mitle-tok.  As  I  wrote  last 
year  we  were  enabled  to  start  this  mission  through  a  small  contribu¬ 
tion  of  about  twenty- five  dollars  from  the  generous  Endeavorers  of 
Westboro.  Mass.  Then  some  other  friends  sent  in  a  little  help  that 
went  toward  the  support  of  Sokweena  and  his  wife.  It  is  not  enough, 
but  we  will  try  to  make  it  do  for  the  present.  We  were  unable  to 
•  visit  Sokweena  but  three  times'  last  winter.  If  we  could  only  visit 
him  oftener  and  help  him  more  he  would  be  able  to  accomplish  more. 
But  some  of  the  children  at  his  mission  learn  lo  spell  and  write  a  little 
and  to  sing.  We  had  some  very  good  meetings.  Lucy  and  I  went 
up  and  stayed  three  days.  We  took  a  lantern.  Many  of  the  old  folks 
had  professed  Christ  and  seemed  to  be  earnest  and  sincere  in  their 
prayers.  The  position  for  Sokweena  is  a  hard  one  at  times. 

“  Adlooat,  one  of  our  brightest  boys,  was  typo  and  artist  for  the 
Eskimo  Bulletin.  We  will  not  be  able  to  get  the  Bulletin  out  before 

November,  I  am  afraid. 

“We  have  just  erected  a  building  twelve  by  forty  feet,  which  we 
have  decided  to  call  ‘  Thornton  House.’  It  is  to  be  used  as  a  work¬ 
shop,  club-room  and  other  purposes  for  the  natives.  The  need  of 
such’ a  building  had  occurred  to  Mr.  Thornton  and  myself  m  1890. 
Last  year  Mrs.  Thornton  succeeded  in  gathering  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  dollars,  which  was  sufficient  to  purchase  the  lumber 
and  pay  the  freight  on  it.  Two  natives  and  I  have  put  up  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  natives  did  most  of  the  w'ork  on  it,  as  I  could  not  leave  our 

house  long  at  a  time.”  _  m 
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REINDEER 


from 

ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

The  Cape  Herds  have  prospered  ;a 
well  as  usual  this  year.  The  roping 
in  the  coral  ‘last  August  prevented 
the  deer  from  fattening  as  they  oth¬ 
er- wise  would  early  in  the  fall,  j 

Qn  July  30  th  ,339  deer  were  taaen 
out  of  the  main  herd  to  form  a  hel  d 
for  the  Shlshmaref  country.  A  Ian  e 
part  of  this  herd  belongs  to  six  Ind 
pendent  native  herders.  Frank  a- 

j - L  «  K^vxt  who  Ho  1  firovod  to  X ' 

a  good  and  trustworthy  herdar,  wis 
appointed  to  keep  an  account  -5 
•births, deaths, and  other  records  of  tie 
herd. The  camp, consist! n  g  of  three  log 
houses  was  placed  about  ten  miles 
south  of  Shishmaref  Inlet  on  the  East 
shore  of  the  lagoon.  An  abrn lance  ot' 
mo3s  wan  found  and  the  herd  has  done 
nicely. 

The  deer  left  in  the  main  herd  were 
kept  in  the  volley  of  the  Nooink  h. , 
forty  miles  N.E.  of  the  c  tpe.TuE  herd 
consists  of  deer  belonging  to  seve 
al  Independent  herders,  the  Amerk 
Missionary  Assoociatmo ,  and  the  C. 
Bureau  of  Education. The  Indepen  1 
herders  at  this  camp  we  e  iUi  years  - 
ruk,  Ootenna,  Keok,Ibiono,  Okbaok 
and  Eraheruk.  The  U.B.  Bureau  o| 
Education  has  in  this  herd,  189  d-  er 
It  place  these  herds  at  ad  aiv  n 
age  to  be  kept  so  far  from  tho.r 
of  supplies.  The  crusted  con  iition  <jf 
the  snow  in  *tlie  vicinity  of  the  cap! 
at  times  during  the  winter,  and  uio 
numerous  uncared  for  dogs  in  sum¬ 
mer,  make  it  necessary  to  keep  the 
deer  some  distance  away  the  entire 
year  To  stake  out  a  sled  deer  on 
poor  moss  after  traveling  forty  to  six- 
tv  miles  soon  “ takes  the  tallow  frem 
their  rumps”.  This  year  supplies  for 
the  north  camp  were  landed  at  Shish- 


MURDER 
IN  SIBERIA 

SPECIAL  TO  THE  MID-XIGHT  St'X. 

East  Cape,  Siberia  S  *pt.  10,  1905. 

—  Oogv.rotouge,  a  native  of  this  place 
recent. y  murdered  his  cousin. 
The  murder  was  the  result  of  a  feud 


Siberian  EsKlmo 

and  followed  a  drunken  i  ow. 

Driuty,  a  younger  brctner  of  Oogs- 
rotonge,  and  a  well  known  deer  m«.n 
was  at  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station 
several  years  ago  where  he  was  kn  wn 
as  one  of  th  ?  beet  men  at  the  herd. 

After  leaving  Teller  Drinty  return¬ 
ed  to  siteria,  where  in  ISOo  he  was 
lolled  by  the  man  whom  Oogzro'onge 
killed.  This  last  murdei  v  as  partly  in 
self  defense 

The  same  feud  system  prevailed  on 
the  American  side  and  has  caused 
many  deaths. 


WHISKEY 
TRADING  ■ 

The  natives  at  East  <  Ape, Whalen, 
aud  Indian  Point,  again  report  con¬ 
ditions  that  have  prevailed  for  in  any 
y-  am  The  whole  Si'  e  ran  coast  is 
well  stocked  with  alec  hoi  received 
from  some  of  whaling  ships  that  visit 
those  shores  every  spring  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  trading  for  deer  skins,  whale 
bone,  ivory  and  small  furs. The  whisk¬ 
ey  is  the  cheapest  trade  gco.l.-  they 
can  ea  -ry  and  they  deal  it  out  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantities  to  dbmieh  tlie  nat¬ 
ives  for  several  weeks  o  months. 

kev  rel  of  t'-e  whah  rs  dir  not  cairy 
,  fcnis  goods  aud  as  a  result  could  n  t 
get  enough  deer  skins  for  their  crews 
Several  trading  post?  an,  said  to  keep 
a  cohol  on  their  shelves  the  year 
round. 


TAKESK! 
SIBERIAN  CHIEF 

By  Tl.on  as  tllaycK 

,T,j«  fsme  of  Ttnebki.a  Hfceiivj 
c.uef  has  spread  over  Ame  ican  as  we  ll 
as  the  Siberian  shorn.  Taneeki  ude 
over  nearly  the  whole  northern  coast 
-le  is  a  great  trader  but  his  influence 
rests  principally  in  bis  honesty  and 
S’. A';. lit  fi  r •. ard  (  e  king.  ‘Tie  neve  i 
armies  and  so  can  think  well  ”  Two 
years  ago  Taneski  had  a  thousand 

remdeer.  These  have  died  off  only  a 
-ew  now  rmng  He  has  three  eons'one 

^  be  th*  latest  run- 

itr  be-w  n-  °  a'/;.0nce  he  outran  a  ri  I- 

bae1-1  fo  V'1  V?g  ar°Bnd  it  headed  it 

back  to  his  brother  who  killed  it 

withThS  CSrneS  r  a  lar^e  ^ade 
trading  “m  >Uyir1*?  skins  and 

nmsandwhaTers,0  itTfS  horn  ' 
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THE  AECTIC  HERO 


I. 

H«p  i  the  rattle  of  our  hero  as  he 
s-  ins  a  v  arc  f  »r  you 
(  t  :  aometers  at  zero, latitude  of 

1 1.  lity-two; 

J  ou  -ht  Lull-seal  single  handed,  with 
i’o  ;  '  Ea crow  on  his  lee. 

The-  1  e  calmly  raised  his  anchor  and 
went  uti  eL  hty-three. 

I  p  ;;lo  tl.e  Po.ar  Sea, fairly  blowiu’ 
of!  with  glee, 

While  tile 
wlii:  kers,  this  he  blew  to  you  and  me; 
Dec/ 1  d  the  vessel  by  an  iceberg  where 
the  f]  isky  walrus  play, 

That’s  the  yrnn  that  he  will  spin  you 
sc  me  two  hi.ndreo  times  a  d..y. 


wind  Mew  through  his 


11 

Then  lie  tells  yo  i  cf  the  trading  that 
he  done  with  Arctic  men — 

Ten  i  nt  bale  of  ’baec<*-kow-kow  for  a 
hundred  dolJa”  skin, 

Four  beat  loads  of  walruc  ivory  for  a 
box  o  ' carp- t  •' arks 
And  p  air  of  ca  triage  reindeer  ior^  a 
blooming  dollar  :*xe. 

Up  there  in  the  polar  sea  aint  no  place 
for  you  and  me; 

W  e’r  t  o  all-fired  conscientious  to  do 
tli  ngs  like  that  youste. 

No,  I  aint  no  Arctic  hero,  and  I  think 
that  I  will  it  ay 

In  the  East  and  hear  'em  tell  it  some 
two -hundred  times  a  day.  , 

The ‘-Bear.’1 

Why  do  natives  go  hunting  without 
breakfasst?  The  men  start  out  as  they 
get  up  and  sometimes  get  nothing  to 
eat  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  Child¬ 
ren  often  go  to  school  without  break¬ 
fast.  Some  of  the  men  say  it  is  to  ac 
custom  themselves  to  the  hardships 
of  the  ‘‘starving  times’  and  being 
lost  on  the  ice.  Others  say  it  is  be¬ 
cause  “Eskimo  all  time  want  seal”. 

Long  before  the  natives  knew  of 
firearms  they  found  shot  in  the  bod¬ 
ies  birds.  These  were  kept  for  “on- 
whoc”  (medicine  charms). 


CORY PHENE 

DISAPPEARED 

The  rapid  disappearance  of  the  Cor- 
ypheue  is  a  surprise  to  every  one.  It 
was  expected  that  she  would  settle  in 
the  in  the  sand  bar  ou  which  she 
struck, but  no  one  expected  that  vvitn- 
in  a  moi  th  of  the  time  she  struck 
that  the  entire  ship  would  be  ost  to 
eight,  on  August  SO  th  it  was  imposs¬ 
ible  to  touch  the  deck  with  a  pole 
thirteen  feet  long.  All  that  oan  be 
seen  is  the  stump  of  a  mast. 

LOCALS 

Enungooluk.  a  native  woman  and 
child  of  thisjplaee  returned  in  a  le- 
cent  canoe.  She  was  married  to  a  Si¬ 
berian  who  committed  suicide. 

The  seal  nets  are  out  and  the  nat¬ 
ives  are  bringing  in  a  number  of  seals. 
The  fiist  haul  netted  twelve. 

The  cunoes  are  returning  from  the 
annuar  trading  trips;  some  from  Kotz¬ 
ebue  Sound  and  others  from  Siberia, 
Teller,  and  ISome.  Fewer  deer  skins 
have  been  brought  over  this  year  than 
in  previous  years.  Many  deer  in  the 
vicinity  ol  East  Cape  have  died  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  and  white  men 
hav  e  bought  a  good  part  of  the  skins. 

Winter  weather  is  about  three 
v  eeks  earlier  man  last  year,  continu¬ 
ous  northerly  winds  hav  e  brought  e- 
nough  snow  tor  deg  sledding. 

THE  CAPE 

REINDEER 

(  Continued  from  First  P?ge  ) 

maref,  ten  miles  from  the  camp. 

During  the  winter  the  herders  need¬ 
ed  to  sell  about  twenty  five  steers  to 
pay  for  their  annual  supples.  They 
cut  ouf  a  smell  herd,  drove  it  to  Tell¬ 
er  and  Nome,  butcherered  and  sold 
26;  banked  the  money  and  returned. 
Following  are  statistics  of  the  herds : 
Deer  owned  by  Eskimos  824 

”  ”  ”  A.M.A.  389 

”  ”  ”  Bureau  of  Educ.  189 

No.  of  Independent  herders  14 

”  ”  Mission  ’’  2 

Apprentices  of  Indep.  ”  5 

Received  by  herders  from  sale 
of  deer  meat  $1025 

Received  by  herders  from 
sale  of  female  deer  to  Gov’t  925 

Rec’d  by  Mission  for  meat, 

skins,  etc. - 292 

Expended  by  Mission  on  two 

Mission  herders  and  herd- -  204 

Rec’d  by  Mission  for  fe¬ 
male  deer  sold  Bur.  of  Educ. — 4800 


The  Cape  Reindeer 
Transportation  Co.,' 


fcuuy  to  take  contracts 
I  pi*  winter  freighting’. 

A  few  sled  deer  for  sale 
Frank  Iyatunguk, 

_  Manager. 

W  -  A'  A* 

4  4*  4  4  4  4  4  4 4 4 4 4 

OK-BA-OK. 

Importer  &  Exporter 
of  Siberian  &  Alaskan 
Furs. 

Reindeer  sKins,  ertiga  ,  ana  sleeping 
bags  a  specialty. 

4444’i  4  >44444 
Walrus  skins 

and  T  usks 

At  Ootooktok’s 

Buy  your  boots, 
at  Kitsenna’s. 

DEER  LEG  &  WATER-BOOTS 
MADE  TO  ORDER 


Oomiaks  for  sale. 
See  Ingesinok. 
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ANTED -All  Kinds  of 
CURIOS.  Illayok. 


THE  MID 


Where  the  8Un  comes  UP  a‘  midnight  from  an  ice  pack  round  the  pole.” 
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THE 

DEERING 

ESKIMOS 

By  Bertha  8.  Cox 

F  “Life  is  what  we  make  it.  ”  This  has 
certainly  proved  true  in  the  life  of  the 
Eskimo. 

At  Deering,  we  aro  glad  to  note  im¬ 
provement  in  lines  of  industry  and 
cleanliness.  Early  in  the  spring,  the 
natives  went  to  Topkok  sealing,  and 
returned  with  a  number  for  their  winter  9 
supply.  Soon  after  their  return,  the 
saimon  began  to  run  in  the  river  and 
the  Eskimos  were  out  with  their  net;  to 
catch  them.  For  a  few  days  they  caught 
three  hundred  at  one  time  and  during 
the  three  weeks  they  succeeded  in  pre¬ 
paring  and  drying  several  thousand  fish 
Some  of  our  natives  have  gone  trap¬ 
ping  and  come  home  with  one  or  two 
hundred  squirrels  or  muskrat.  Beside 
the  support  they  have  received  from 
these  resources  they  have  made  a 
part  of  their  living  by  working  for  the 
whites  and  at  prosant  they  are  helping 
with  the  new,  commodious  school 
house.  From  this,  they  will  have  a 
good  supply  of  staple  foods  for  the 
winter. 

Not  only  has  the  building  helped 
them  in  this  way,  but  it  has  also  given 
them  new  ideas, which  they  are  already 
using  on  their  iglos.  These  people  atm 
gradually  maklngthe  quotation, “Clea¬ 
nliness  is  next  to  godliness”  practical. 

Before  moving  from  their  Iglos  in 
the  spring,  the  school  children  took/'' 
rakes  and  cleaned  off  a  place  for  thoir 
teats.  It  was  an  amusing  sight  to  see 
them  out  with  rake,  sled  and  shovel. 

After  a  week’s  cleaning,  they  began 
to  put  up  their  tents, and  have  succeed¬ 
ed  in  keeping  thefn  comparatively 
clean.  This  autumn,  they  are  moving 
the  village  to  a  clean  place  beyond  the 
school  house.  At  preseat  there  are 
(See  next  Page)  / 


SHOT  AT 
TIN  CITY 

Tin  City  Qot.  20,  1905.  An  accid¬ 
ent  that  might  have  proved  fatal  to 
two  men  occurred  here  early  this 
morning.  Charles  Carlson  and  Wm. 
Pirie,  two  tninera,  went  out. duck  hunt¬ 
ing  In  a  row  boat.  Carlson  was  row¬ 
ing  and  his  partner  shooting.  The 
gun  would  not  work  and  Pirie  struck 
the  breech  over  the  side  of  the  boat. 

One  shell  bad  been  exploded  and 
when  the  gun  struok,  the  second  ex¬ 
ploded.  The  shot  passed  through  Piries 
artega  tearing  a  large  hole  In  it  and 
tearing  the  pocket  out  of  his  pants. 

The  shot  then  struck  Carlson  in  the 
legs  and  groin.  When  examined  Carl- 
son  had  forty  four  shot  holes  in  hhn. 

F earing  blood  poison  it  was  decided 
to  send  him  to  Teller  in  a  canoe. 

TIN  MINING 

In  spite  of  the  winter  weather  sev¬ 
eral  camps  are  working,  regular  shifts, 
and  drivlhg  tunnels.  A  contract  has 
been  let  by  the  U.S.Tfn  mining  Co.  to 
drive  a  tunnel.  If  the  contract  is  car¬ 
ried  out,  the  company  will  have  a  200 
feet  tunnel.  Considerable  prospecting- 
was  done  north  of  the  Capa  Mt.  and 
some  work  done  on  claims  already 
staked. 

REINDEER  HERDS 
OFF  FOR  NOME 

The  Reindeer  herders  are  getting 
their  slede,and  harness  ready  for  their 
annua]  trip  Nome.  Tiiey  will  visit  the 
mining  oamps  along  the  Kongarok  R. 
Mary’s  Igloo,  and  Teller  on  the  way. 

They  will  sell  as  many  deer  as  are 
neoessary  to  raise  the  money  for  their 
annual  supplies.  This  year  they  will 
take  no  cows.  The  deer  are  in  fine 
shape  for  market. 


DIOMEDES 

NATIVES 

The  Diomedes  Islands  consisting  of 
the  Big  and  {Little  Diomedes  groups 
are  in  the  Bering  Straits  midway  be¬ 
tween  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Ameiica 
and  East  Cups,  Siberia.  The  two  groups 
of  islands  are  close  together  and  from 
the  American  side  appear  as  one 
group.  The  International  boundary 
line  passes  between  the  groups. 

The  island*  are  so  close  ,  that  the 
natives  mingle  together  and  some¬ 
times  spend  half  their  time  on  one 
side  of  th®  line  and  half  on  the  other. 

The  islands  are  close  to  the  main¬ 
land  of  both  countries  but  »re  as  iso¬ 
lated  as  if  they  were  seveiai  hundred 
miles  away.  During  the  open  season 
the  Strait  is  so  stormy  that  it  makes 
th©  passage  difficult  and  when  made 
it  is  often  necessary  to  wait  weeks  for 
a  wind  to  zeturn  on.  The  only  whites 
that  visit  the  islands  are  on  the  whale 
ships  that  stop  there  in  the  spring  and 
sometimes  in  the  fall  and  aj  occasion¬ 
al  trading  schooner.  The  islands  have 
little  or  no  supervision.  The  Russians 
seldom  \isit  their  side  and  a  Revenue 
<  ’utter  sent  out  by  the  United  States 
sometimes  runs  in  on  her  annual  trip. 

Th©  natives  always  get  a  good  stock 
molasses,  sugar  and  fleur  and  during 
the  winter  month©  have  consumed  a 
large  part  of  their  time  in  making 
“tongok”  (whiskey)  and  fighting. 

So  far  an  known  only  two  white  men 
have  attempted  to  winter  on  the  is 
lands  and  one  of  these  was  killed  iu 
1902,  by  some  boys.  Last  Julv  the 
Revenue  Cutter  visited  the  Little  Dio¬ 
medes  and  took  off  the  chief  end  his 
son  and  placed  them  in  jail  at  T«lUi 
for  selling  whiskey.  The  statements 
of  the  natives  indicate  that  they  had 
almost  continual  carousal  dining  the 
winter.  Some  of  the  natives  begged 
(See  next  Page) 
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FIRST  WHITE 
!  MAN 

IN  NORTH  WEST  ALASKA 

BY  MEEX.1GZROOK 

When!  was  about  eight  years  old 
I  went  to  Port  Clarence  with  my  fnth- 
or,  who  was  on  a  trading  trip  with 
his  friends,  and  while  there  I  saw  the 
first  white  man  in  north  west  Alaska. 
The  natives  called  him  “Moho”. 

My  father  had  seen  Moho  at  Kotze¬ 
bue  Sound-,  where  he  had  gone  trad¬ 
ing  before  tnis.  Moho  had  leaf  and 
Olack  tobacco, which  were  highly  priz¬ 
ed  by  the  natives.  Moho  had  th# 
first  rifles  the  natives  ever  saw. 

Some  of  these  he  traded  out  but  on¬ 
ly  natives  who  had  many  skins  were 
able  to  buy  one.  My  father  had  told 
us  so  much  a^out  Moho  that  we  were 
;*il  anxions  to  see  him,  and  when  we 
came  into  his  pres*nce  were  very  bash¬ 
ful.  Moho  made  a  trip  from  Kotzebue 
Sound  to  Port  Clarence  in  a  ship,  and 
on*  trip  between  these  point#  through 
the  interior,  with  a  dog  Uam.  Two  of 
the  white  men  who  accompanied  him 
on  thin  trip  were  lost  and  gave  the  nat 
ires  a  double  bai  reled  gun  to  guuto 
them  hack  io  Kotzebue.  All  the  natives 
liked  Moho  because  h*  was  ready  to 
trade  for  anything  and  never  sent  nat¬ 
ive*  away  empty  nanded.  Ha  gi  v  \ 
them  food  to  eat  and  tea  to  diink. 

Ar  first  the  natives  did  not  know  how 
to  use  tea.  One-man  was  given  some  in 
trade  and  after  bringing  it  home  put  it 
j.mthe  cache.  Part  of  it  was  spoiled  by 
the  dampness  and  the  test  cooked,  the 
water  poured  off  and  oil  put  od  the 
leaves.  This  was  eaten  foi“greens’ 
and  considered  a  delicacy.  The  first 
glin  brought  in  to  the  village  was  a  c  ir 
iositv.  When  it  was  shot  oif  th.£  na 
fives*  would  shut  their  ears,  an  I  th© 
f  dogs  howl  with  fright.  The  fi;  st  gun 
\  belonged  to  the  great-giandfathe-  »f 
Asigzerok’s  wife.  Ones  or  twice  two 
deer  were  killad  s  t  one  shot. 

"“a.  — 


THE  DEER1NG 

ESKIMOS 

[Continued  from  First  Page.l 
saven  iglos  facing  a  street  on  th#  north. 

Som*  of  houses  are  already  partly 
lined  with  cheese  cloth  or  calico,  that 
makes  them  look  much  cleaner. 

We  hope  in  a  few  more  years  that 
there  will  be  greater  improvement  in 
these  two  Important  lilies.  As  the  Es¬ 
kimos  learn  more  about  tho  all  wise 
creator, to  whom  they  try  to  be  faithful, 
we  believe  their  knowledge  will  in¬ 
creased!!  the  vital  things  of  life- 

LOCALS 

Two  good  and  comfortable  buildings 
are  nearly  completed  at  Shlshmaref, 
for  teacher’.*  residence  and  school. 
They  are  on  an  island  overlooking 
the  lagoon.  The  buildings  will  bo  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  next  month.  The 
carpenter,  Olsen,  will  then  go  to  Pt. 
Hops  to  finish  th®  building  there. 

The  Shishmaref  reindeer  herd  is  in 
excellent  condition.  Th©  deer  are  fat 
and  eleek.  The  country  around  ShisK 
m&ref  is  covered  with  fine  mose. 

Two  white  men,  Duncan  and  Thomp¬ 
son  are  wintering  at  Shishmaref  this 
year.  They  have  a  sixty  ton  schooner 
th«r.s. 

Aa  abandoned  camp  -was  found  by 
Sokweena  on©  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  tha  Pinguk  R.  It  prob¬ 
ably  belongs  to  two  prospeotors  who 
were  in  that  neighborhood. 

There  ha3beenltwo  narrow  ^capsE 
for  the  natives  tins  season.  On  Thanks- 1 
givlug  day  Ongooaruk,  a  seventeen  \ 
years  old  boy,  was  hunting  on  tho  flo® 
ice.  He  was  carried  out  in  the  st  ait, 
sad  was  bi  ought  a  shore  by  Ahotok  , 
several  miles  north,  late  that  night.  , 

Another  native  waa  rescued  in  a 
kayak. 

DTOMEUES  XATIY.ES 

[Continued  from  Fiitst  Page.] 
th&t  some  one  be  »ont  over’ to  them  to 
stay  with  them  ss  a  ‘•governor”  and 
when  they  found  no  one  could  bo  e- 
cured  several  o!  them  decided  to  wi  ti¬ 
er  elsewhere  fearing  the  same  coma 
lions  this  winter. Several  stave  1  at  the 
“Cape”  and  some  went  to  Last  Cnpe. 

Tiiere  are  about  181  natives  on  th# 
two  group*  :86  on  the  Little  Diomec.es 
and  98  oe  the  dig  Dionmdes.  If  tha 
natives  cou.d  be  indm  od  to  leave  the 
island  th  '  problem  would  bo  solved 
but  they  have  bee.,  there  as  far  bach 
as  ar.j  of  them  can  rc*n©>nh«r  They 
have  a  good  hunti  •  -round.  befcL r 
In  r-ome  respeots  thr.n  the  maUland 
Tha  people  r-t  :-<■>-  and  hardy 
and  well  worth  doing  so  ..-.>thiag  for 


•A-  if*x  JV  it'±r  T^b  ’’ 

The  Cape  Reindeer 
Transportation  Co. 


Is  ready  to  take  contracts 
for  winter  freighting, 

A  few  sled  deer  for  ealo 


Frank  lyatungnk, 

Manager. 


Open  Day  And  Nicmt 

DANCES  AND  REFRESHMENTS, 

Koogzrook’s  orchestra 

i^e  A&i  A-J-*  4^6  4 |-6 

‘  OK-BA-OK 

Importer  &  Exporet 
of  Siberian  &  Alaskan 
F  ur. 

Reindeer  skins,  artigas  and  slopping 
bays  a  specialty. 

"A?  t|f  fjjp  ijfct  ?$•-? 

Buy  your  Boots 
at  Kitsenna’s. 

DEER.  LEG  &  WATER  BOOT* 
ME  DR  TO  ORDER. 

Skin 


and 


usks 

At  OotO'Mo’r’e 


TTTANTEJ)  All  Kind  .4 
VV  CURIOS.  Llayok. 


t s^n/lAJLh^CXX^^  (yixJ~^L*4uu6~lA- 
FOSS  OF  SUPPLIES  F 


Qt  J*  IJov 


Our  missionaries  at  Cape  Prince  of 


.  and  Mrs.  Lopp, 


sent  us  in  the  spring  their  request  for  supplies  of  provisions  and  other 
necessities  for  tne  coming  year.  This  request  was  immediately  ful¬ 
filled  by  purchases  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  supplies  were  duly  sent 
out  in  the  bark  “  Alaska.” 

We  have  received  intelligence  from  Dr.  Jackson,  at  Nome,  that  the 
bark  “Alaska”  was  driven  ashore  and  wrecked  in  the  surf  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  June  6th.  In  this  letter  Dr.  Jackson  mentions  that  the 
wrecked  ship  contained  a  cabinet  organ  for  the  Prince  of  Wales 
mission,  which  was  ruined,  and  that  the  ship  also  brought  up  a  tur¬ 
key  from  San  Francisco  for  Mr.  Lopp’s  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

The  next  day  Dr.  Jackson  wrote  us  a  brief  note,  saying:  “The 
bark  Alaska  that  went  ashore  on  Wednesday  went  to  pieces  in  the 
storm  yesterday,  and  the  supplies  for  the  station  at  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales  are  a  total  loss,  even  to  the  Thanksgiving  turkey,  which  was 
drowned.”  He  added  that  he  hoped  to  meet  Mr.  Lopp  sometime  next 
week 

The  destruction  of  these  supplies  renders  it  necessary  to  send 
others  at  once.  The  faithful  missionaries  at  this  important  station 
must  not  suffer.  The  friends  of  our  Alaska  mission  who  have  so 
generously  contributed  to  its  support  will  not  forget  this  additional 
financial  necessity  coming  in  this  strange  and  unexpected  calamity. 
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country  for  3  ftffefc  up  mine  fjanfc  fo  ^tbe  if  to 


VOL,  VIII, 


AUGUSTA,  ME,,  DECEMBER,  1892, 


A  CHINESE  FLOWER  GIRL. 


Whether  this  almondWed  maiden  has  brought 
to  us  her  treasure  from  C^iiia,  the  “  Flowery  King¬ 
dom/’  or  from  the  luxuriant  gardens  close  by  the 


“Golden  Gate,”  she  becomes  to  us  who  shiver  at 
the  breath  of  winter  a  reminder  and  a  prophet  of 
sunny  days  and  singing  birds. 
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